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TO 



THE IRISH PEOPLE. 



vH^mMAikt^iSm 



Th£ B0QR9 which I now have the honour to 
presentto my country men^ has been written in 
the hope that it will contribute^ in some de- 
gree, to the promotion of thoi liberal^ enlighten^ 
ed arid benevolent feelings which has been mak- 
ing such rapid strides for the last thpty years of 
our history* If the author ha9 been guilty of 
any exaggeration in description, or in commen- 
tary (which he has industriously struggled to 
avoid), let the Irishman reflect that his errors 
are pvt the side of the biNiiour of his country ; 
that his feelings, if too warm, are heated by an 
anxious desire to vindicate the insulted charac^ 
ter of a people who have been eternally the vic- 
tims of calumny, the prey to every speculator 
on their fame and their glory, the devoted sa^ 
VOL, I. a 
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crifice to insatiable avarice, to dishonourable 
ambitioni and a sanguinary foreign ascendan* 

It is hoped that the reader of every class and 
description, of every persuasion, and sect of 
Christianity, will observe through the pages of 
this volume of Irish history, that the leading 
pbject of its author was the inculcation of that 
grand and paramount principle of Christianity, 
which imperatively tells us to respect the reli- 
gious feelings of every human being — to prac- 
tise that toleration which each sect is perpe- 
tually demanding, and leave to God and to his 
creature the settlement of those points whicfi 
are beyond all human control, and should ever 
command the veneration of the wise, the libe- 
ral, and the enlightened. 

That the partizan of faction, or the partizan 
of the people— that the advocate of into- 
lerance, as well as the advocate of equal and im- 
partial privilege, will find much to censure, 
and perhaps little to praise, must be expected 
by him who pleads the cause of truth with firm-^ 
ness and impartiality. 

The author has endeavoured to refute the 
libeller of Ireland, with temperance and dcco- 
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rum. The composer of an abridgment of Irish 
history can lay but little claim to the merit of 
invention : his duty is to select with industry 
and with judgment ; to compare his authori* 
ties with caution^ anxiety, and impartiality ; 
and to put into as small a space as possible 
the grand and leading features of his history. 
To such claims^ the author will flatter himself 
he may, without the hazard of contradiction, 
put in his humble pretensions, tf, on closing 
this volume, the heart of the reader shall sym- 
pathise with the sufferings of Ireland— -if he 
be inclined to shed a single tear over the graves 
of those illustrious dead who combated, though 
unsuccessfully, for the liberty, the religion, and 
the fame of their country — if he be disposed 
to acknowledge that no country under heaven 
ever suffered so much from the crimes and the 
follies of its rulers, the author will congratu- 
late Ireland on the effects of his labours, and 
wiU thankfully acknowledge his ample remu- 
neration in the benefits which must flow to his 
countrymen from the dissemination of such 
feelings. 



PREFACE. 



It is universally admitted by every friend to the religion^ 
the liberties, and the welfare of Ireland, that nothing can 
contribute so much to their promotion, as the dissemination 
6( that historicsd knowledge which informs the Irish people 
ichat their country has been^^tohot it now is-^Hind hg rxAai 
meam its JiUure prosperUjf mcy be retarded or advanced. 
The Irishman who is ignorant of the history of his country, 
can but little contribute to the councils of men whose opinions 
are related by the wisdom of their ancestors, and whose 
errors are corrected by the accurate knowledge of the mis- 
takes of those who have gone before them. He who is a 
stranger to the history of Ireland, can draw no resources from 
the laborious lucubrations of talent, or the brilliant discoveries 
of genius, to which his country has given birth, and which 
time has swept into the grave. Such a man can receive no 
supplies from the treasury of antiquity. . Centuries have roll- 
ed by, without advantage to him against whom the book of 
history has been closed : the author and his productions sink 
into the same tomb, unobserved and u^thougbt of* For him 
the ancient magnificence of Ireland is in vain established by 
the successful researches of the antiquarian ; and the wisdom 
of former ages lies mouldering in records, which perluips he 
has ]}ad no opportunity of examining. 
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The principid object of the pseaent woik, k to give uou* 
versa drculatioii to the leading and lemarkaUe features of 
Irish history |«^o give those fieatares nvith venicity_mth 
concifleness— aiid at such a price as may render them acces* 
siUe to the poor, though independent Irishman, 

The eaily period of Irish history may periiaps be conn- 
dered more interesting to the. cnrioaa antiquarian than to the 
practical politician* fhd recofdb ot iC^ting, however flat- 
tering to the pride of an Irishman, will be foiind but little 
calculated to add to that Mrie 0f QWfiil informatiou, which 
our modem history so abundantly a^Nds. The memory of 
his reader is oppre^edlgr the htbour ftfrsooUectiiiniaAdthi^eCi 
Ibrt^of the historiaa to establish the authenticity of Irisk bnue^ 
and the superior Qhim of Irish geneal^,. too CpequenUj^ entan- 
gle the understandingof the xeadet in unprofitable reaeacohfiSii vi» 
sioaary inquiries, and idle conjectureSf The preaenl ceinpen«i 
£um' takes a rapU view of ^ose days of greatness,, of which 
the Irish bards have sang^with rapturous enthnaiasuk: ilthwr 
j^assea to the second Henry of EngliiDd, andcairiea the sM^orda 
of the principal aiid most leading events doiva to tlie reign of 
George the First. This task, it is hoped, will be found to be 
perfornied with proper anauety for the intacsest of tH^th^ aa 
wellas the honour and welfare oC oi|r opuntqfi 

xht' nwittiV 0^ tiUh tdiiHie' h$/t afl6Cher lA^sct iit view, and 
faa liapie», tab ifAadk xM fbd Mtttf it every tAst bosom 
^i^mnetf; i» eieelte 2A hmest and an ardent t^eOng ar 
mmfg hto tsettaftfymen, tbt tite n sccatled daflSbrin^ of Ir^ 
Igtii^mit&temit^ fimtttlie«9tperleniseoffhepast, the most 
c«iiriD^a»d J^M^eibiitmfedl^ <ff gtfardfttg dgahist the calamities 
of lite ICMref *1^ aeeoiflplbh these views in one volume at 
once ^empendtous-aud satfsfectory, wilt be admitted by the 
eaadtd and ingeiHunts reAlbri to be a task of difficulty and 
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To vebte the aflUcting and melancholy events which crowd 
the histoiy of Ireland^ withoat incuiring the charge of preju- 
dice, or the scupicions of party, will pejrhaps be impossible. 
Such suspicions, however, do not discourage the attempt to 
give a brief narrative of oor history, with truth, and with 
impartiality ; with an anxiety to please all parties, but with 
a determination to sacrifice the cause of justice to none. 

It is hoped that the reader of this cheap and compendious 
volume, will l|nd that the first and last feeling which infiuen- 
ced the pen of him who wrote it, was a sincere and zealous 
^uixiety for the establishment of politic^ and religious freedoui 
^mong Irishmen of every persu^oii. 
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THB 

HISTORY OF IRELAND, ' 

PBBrVIOUS AND &UBSSQU£NT TO TH^ I^TICpDUCTIO^ OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 



T'hb history op IrelanBi previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, has been considered by the 
enemies of her ancient fame, as much the theme 
of the poet, as the calm subject of the dispassionate 
historian. — The faithful records of our country are 
rejected as the tales of credulity, and the establish- 
ed glories^ of its ancient state are considered the 
dreams of poetry, or the fabrications of national 
vanity. The satisfactory and laborious researches 
of O- Connor, O'Halloran, and Vallancey, excite the 
sneer of' scepticism, and their triumphant demon* 
strations are sarcastically styled the elaborate fic- 
tions of a credulous imagination : thus do we often 
see the English reader, interested perhaps in the 
calumny and dishonour of Ireland, smile at the 
honest labours of the patriot, and repel with the 
a^tation of profound philosophy^ the struggles of 
those who have succeeded in proving that Ireland 

VOL. I. A 



2 THE HISTORY 

has been distinguished among the nations of Eu- 
rope, as the asylum of the muses, the seat of learn- 
ing and dispenser of knowledge* Th^ enemies of 
Ireland will in vain labour to tear from the Irish 
bosom those dear and fond remembrances which 
their faithful historians have handed down to' pos- 
terity. The history of ancient Ireland will ever be 
read by the Irishman as a source of instructive gra- 
tification : he will ever look back with honest pride 
upon those days of her history, when her bards 
were heard attuning their harps to the glory of their 
country ; immortalizing by their verses the heroism 
of her sons, and rousing her pride by the ardour 
and enthusiasm of their appeals. 

The Irishman has often found refuge from the 
misfortunes which were pressing hitn, in tbe cherish- 
ed and sacred reflection, that however afflicted his 
country, or however borne down her liberties-^ 
however oppressed ^his countrymen, or however 
hopeless their cause, still he could look back on the 
history of his country with some degree of com* 
pkcency ; for he saw her described as the instruc- 
tress of Europe, the dispenser of justice, and the 
island of saints. With O'Flaherty, he speaks with 
rapture of the one hundred and seventy-one mo«« 
narchs, who governed Ireland for two thousand 
years previous to the invasion of Henry II. all of 
the same house and lineage ;—^with him he pas., 
sioi^ately recurs to his monuments of ancient re-^ 
XK)wn, and contends, with an honest and honourable 
warmth, fpr the veracity of poetry, and the accuracy 
offpncy. 
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He cannot be the friend of Ireland, who would 
wantonly attempt to shake the Irish belief in the 
ancient magnificence and honours of his country ; 
it should never be forgotten that the finest feelings 
of the heart are produced by the strong impressions 
of the ancient fame and glory of our country ; that 
the human mind is improved and animated by the 
splendid examples which the historian has recorded^ 
and that he who would advance the cause of reli- 
gion or of morality, should not struggle to throw a 
shade on the authenticity of those achievemaitSt or 
dispute the existence of those names, which, as long 
38 they are credited, must excite the adtpiratioii, 
and perhaps the imitation of mankind. — For those 
reasons it is hoped that the early history of Ireland 
would be read by every Irishman as a source of in- 
structive reflection, not as a subject of cold and 
critical scepticism— rhe should sympathize with the 
ardour of the patriot, and she4 tears over the grave 
which covered himr-his heart should swell with 
the independence of his country-— with the gallant 
achievements of her heroes, and he should sink in- 
to sadness when those achievements were perform- 
ed in vain, or when perhaps the most precious blood 
of his countrymen was sacrificed to the exaltation 
of foreign or domestic tyranny — with those seifti- 
ments I shall proceed to give a brief and faithful, 
though rapid review of the ancient state of Ireland. 

It seems to be acknowledged, that there are not 
literary monuments in Ireland previous to the in- 
troduction of Christianity; that the evidence of 
any transaction anterior to this period, solely rests 

A 2 
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on the credit of Christian writersr : that th^e, lastJy, 
have taken transcripts from the ancient Irish bards^ 
or from records composed during the ages of pagan- 
ism. A long list of kings is thus made out from 
the earliest ages of the world, such as Partholan 
and his sons, with his hounds ana his oxen, the 
gigantic Fomerians, the Numidians, the Firboigs, 
and the Toiatha de Danans. These ancient records 
state, that about 500 years before the Christian era, 
a^colony of Scythians, immediately from Spain, set- 
tled in Ireland, and introduced the Phoenician 
language and lettei*s ; it is also conjectured that 
previous to the invasion of the Scythians, Ireland, 
might have been peopled from Gaul or Britain ; 
but it is more generally supposed that the sons of 
Milesius, Heber, Heremon, and Ith, gave a race of 
kings to Ireland, under whose government Ireland 
proceeded. from barbarism and anarchy, to civiliza- 
tion and refinement ; that at length Ollam Fodla 
arose, and gave to Ireland a- regular form of go- 
vernment, instituted a grand seminary of learning, 
and assembled the Fes, or triennial convention of 
kings, priests, and bards, at Tarah, in Meath.— 
Keating: writes that the object of this convention 
was to introduce order, and to punish and suppress 
thiose crimes which generally predominate in a pe- 
riod of rudeness and violence. Ollam Fodla, the 
monarch so celebrated in Irish annals, was succeed* 
ed by Kimbath and Hugony ; both made great ad- 
vances in the work of reformation. There were in 
lireland five provincial dynasties, and Hugony, to 
break the power of those rivals^ divided the country 
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into twentytfive dynasties. This {irrangement did 
not long.exist; the pert tarrchy was again restored, 
and subsequent to this event, the celebrated code 
or body of laws, called the Celestial Decisions^ were 
drawn up by the Irish bards, or Filias, who werein 
those ages the dispensers and depositories of 'the 
laws. The tranquillity expected to follow from 
the promulgation of this celebrated code of laws did 
not take place j and the distraction of the country 
became so extreme, that an Irish chieftain encour- 
aged Agricola to make a descent on Ireland. The 
invitation was not accepted, and the Irish historian 
records with triumph, that the Irish monarch of 
that day, not only was able to repel any foreign 
invader, but actually sailed to the assistance of the 
Picts against the Romans, and returned laden with 
treasure. On the death of this monarch, whose 
name was Crimthan, Tuathal succeeded, a prince of 
the Milesian line ; the latter separated Meath from 
the other provinces of Ireland, and appointed it the 
special appendage of the monarch : he revived the 
famous assembly ac Taltion in Meath, the great re- 
sort of the whole nation. The peace of TuathaFs 
reign was interrupted by a domestic affliction, which 
was afterwards the source of national sorrow and dis- 
traction. The provincial king of Leinster was mar- 
ried to the daughter of Tuathal, but conceiving an 
adulterous passion for her sister, pretended his wife 
had died. He demanded and obtained her sister 
in marriage ; the two ladies met in the royal house 
of Leinster : the Irish monarch invaded his son-in- 
law, and the province of Leinster was obliged to pay 
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a tribute, as a perpetual memorial of Tuatbal's re- 
sentment. This tribute was resisted ; and Con, 
one of the most famous of the Irish monarchs, 
(called Con of the Hundred Battles,) was slain in 
his struggles to enforce so odious an exaction. 

Cormac O'Con, grandson of this king, is cele- 
brated by historians as the most renowned of all 
the Irish monarchs. * The magnificence and splen- 
dour of his courts his warlike sons, the number 
of his generals, his powerful army, their illus- 
trious leader, Finn, the father of Ossian, the im- 
mortal bard ; the terror of his arms in war, and the 
mildness of his philosophy in solitude, were equally 
the theme of universal praise. This distinguished 
prince is said to have reigned about 254 years after 
Christ. Cormac O'Con was succeeded by his son 
Carbray Liffec£lr, who inherited the wisdom as well 
as the power of his father. Such was the fury and 
the fanaticism of faction, that this monarch, with 
his immediate successors, died by the sword in the 
field, or by treachery in the palace. Crimthan, 
who carried his arms into Gaul, and Nial of the 

* The days of Cormac were those of the greatest glory ; in 
his time most of the utensils of the court were of pure gold or 
silver ; when he dined in state, he was waited upon by the most 
distinguished gentlemen of the kingdom, besides 1000 men td 
guard his jpahice ; on his side-board were 150 cups of massy gold 
and silver. We may foam some idea of the munificence, truly 
royaly which prevailed at Tara, from the annual consumption of 
the provincial pakce of Brian Boru; 2670 beeves, 1S70 hogs, 
965 pipes of red, mid 150 hogsheads of other wine. Such are 
the relations of Irish annalists, from Stanihurst and Keating, to 
O'Connor and O'Halloran. 
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Nine Hostages, fell victims to the assassin. To 
Oathy, the last of the Pagan nionarchs, annalists 
assign a long and peaceful reign. It is written, 
that he was killed by lightning at the foot of the 
Alps. 

The period above described was marked ^ith all 
those strong and leading features of the huinan 
character, which for the most part distinguii^h the 
progress of society in other European settlements* 
Here are to be found a grand display of all the 
noble passions of our nature, undaunted valopr, the 
most generous efiusions of benevolence and hospi- 
tality, great disinterestedness, and an insatiable 
ambition of fame and glory ;-^-on the other hand 
will be seen examples of imi:riacable resentment, 
of desperate and vindictive cruelty* To poetry 
and music * the ancient Irish were peculiarly de- 
voted J to the influence of the baf d t every other 

^ Giraldus Cambrensis, who would conceal the fluttering tes- 
timony if he cduld, is obliged to acknowledge tibe musical genius 
of our country : ** In musicis solum, proe-omni natione quam vi- 
demus, incomparabiliter est instructa gens hsec*' 

f The controversies of the ancient Irish were generally deter- 
mined by the Brehons. The Brehon seated himself in the open 
air on a heap of stones, and his decree was final. King John 
abolished the Brehon laws of Ireland* The Brehons were all of 
one family, without any knowledge of civil or canon law. They 
only retain in memory certain decisions^ which by use or length 
of time obtained force, and, by their construction of those, they 
framed a sort of ait, which they by no means suffered to be pub- 
lished, but reserved to themselves as abstruse and recondite mys- 
teries, concealed from common comprehension. Such is the ac- 
count of those celebrated tribunals, given by Archbishq> Usher, 
Sir Jmnes Ware, Sir* Richard Cox, Stanihurst, Spencer, ahd 
Davis. 
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power giave way, and to ^ be made mention oFinttte 
poet's song was to the Irish hero sufficient com- 
pensation for all his toils, and the most consoling 
soothing of all his sorrows. The ministers of re- 
ligion were accounted more than human, lb 
the df uid was submitted all differences, and from 
him there was no appeal. He was the oracle of 
Irish law, and the grand dispenser of public jus- 
tice. Thus do we see, that the ancient Irish were 
not insensible to the value of settled laws ; and 
that, while the annalists of other countries have to 
describe the savage conflicts of the various clans 
into which their countrymen were perpetually di- 
vided, the Irish historian has to record the solemn 
and venerated decisions of the Druids, before whom 
the sword of the warrior, and the vengeance of the 
chieftain bowed with deferential homage. Such 
was the state of Ireland previous to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. From this period we may 
trace its history with more certainty, less clouded 
with legendary or poetical fiction. The adversa- 
ries of Irish antiquity endeavour to prove, that St 
Patrick, the great apostle of Christianity in Ire- 
land, was the first to dispel the mists of ignorance 
i»nd barbarity, andi that he abolished the order of 
Druidism, so ancient, so venerated, and so power- 
ful. On the other hand, the advocates for the old 
Irish character, contend, that the Irish were pre- 
pared by their learned men to receive the divine 
and benevolent doctrines of Christ, * and that they 

* The year 4S2 commences a new era.^A revolution in reli- 
gioa, and tho ntroduction of Latin letters into Ireland by St 
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tranaeribed the isitriptnresaiid Uturgies given to 
them bj the Irish apostle .-with* the .jgneatest facility. 
Itis-boisireTer to.be admitted, that many instances of 
leveoge and badnxity are exhibited after the intro- 
duction of Christianity^ and that the divine morality 
x)f the ^ Christian doctrine did not. entirely succeed 

Patrick, aH;er whom a succession of pious and learned men arose, 
who gave celebrity to their country for the four following centu- 
ries, during which polite and ^olid literature languished in almost 
'every other comer of Europe. After Rome had again and again 
been plundered by the Gotbs, they ceased, it is said, to speofc 
Xatin in Rome itself. 

* Dr Campbell, in his learned and enlightened Strictures on 
the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Ireland, makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the labours of the Irish Apostle : — " Full 
tfasrey years did St Patrick employ in the most active and exem* 
plary discharge of his ministry, instructing the Irish people in the 
principles of piety and virtue, beginning, as he did, with the ele- 
ments of knowledge, pointing to the First Author, as the MoFal 
Governor of the Universe, opening, by degrees, the mysteries 
of Providence in the gracious scheme of redemption, imitating, 
in this, the procedure of Divine Wisdom, which, at different pe- 
' riods, was pleased to give different revelations of his will, to frail 
and fallible man, letting in the rays of illumination by little and 
little, lest, like weak eyes, they should be dazzled ty the splen- 
dour of too great a blaze, till at length, when the fulness of time 
was come, he sent that great Light which was finally to irradiate 
every corner of the earth, the Author and Finisher of our faith, 
who delivered the glad tidings of our salvation, love tQ God, good 
will to man, without distinction of nations, or respect of persons^ 
teaching what philosophy could never teach, that, denying our 
ungodliness and our worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
cighteously in this present world, to entitle us to another and a 
better, when the world shall pass away, and time and place shall 
be no more* This excellent personage, being now ninety years 
old, committed the care of those churches he founded to the pas- 
tors which he had set over them, and dedicated the remainder of 
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in eradicating the old vicioud habits of the country. 
The monks multiplied to a great extent^ and be- 
came the arbiters of the people. The monks (says 
Mr O^onnor of Ballenagar), fixed their habitation 
in deserts^ which they cultivated with their own 
hands, and rendered the most delightful spots. 
These deserts became well-policed cities ; and it is 
remarkable enough, that to the monks we owe so 
useful an institution in Ireland as bringing great 
numbers into one civil community. In those cities 
the monks set up schools, in which they educated 
youth, not only of the island, but the neighbouring 
nations. So writes the venerable Bede. His testi- 
mony cannot be contradicted by the enemies of 
Ireland, that the inhabitants of all parts of Europe 
resorted to Ireland as the mother of the arts and 
sciences, the nurse of learning, and the great en* 
courager of the most liberal and philanthropic prin- 
ciples. The darkness of Europe, at this period, 
gave increased celebrity to the fame of Irish litera- 
ture ; and the 7000 students in the seminary of Ar- 
magh alone circulated through the civilized world 
the literary glory of our illustrious^ ancestors. Eu- 
rope, with gratitude, confessed the superior know- 

his life to ooniemplation in diffettent convents.^-^'Hie entire vir- 
tues of a life, already protracted beyond the ordinary limits, and 
now continued in the pious discharge of monastic functions, could 
not fail attracting to this venerated patron a sovereign influence 
over the minds of his converts, and, therefore, we may believe 
what is recorded of him, that he was enabled to make a temporal 
provision for the ministers of that religion he had planted, by ob- 
taining from several chiefhuns endowments of lands, and from 
the people grants of the tithes of their com and cattle.** 
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ledge, the piety^ and zeal and purity of the Island 
of Saints. Mr O'Connor (a name dear to the ho- 
nour of our country) writes, that no essential alte- 
rations were attempted by the first Christian mis- 
sionaries; because they thought that schemes of 
political legislation belonged properly to the civil 
power alone. A new code of laws was frsuned and 
published by St Patrick in the 5th century, in con- 
junction with the most celebrated bards and eccle- 
siastics of that period. This code was denomi- 
nated Seanchas Moer, or the great antiquity. Some 
writers (as Sir John Davis and Sir Richard Cox) 
assert, that the old Irish never had any settled ju- 
risprudence among them, or any written laws ; that 
the judgments of their Brehon or judge were arbi- 
trary and decisive, and that he regulated his opi- 
nions more by the uncertain guides of tradition 
than the settled and confirmed rules of authenti- 
cated records. On the other hand, Joseline, Saint 
Bernard, Cambrensis Eversus (authorities of more 
Credit), contend, that several collections of laws 
existed in their own days. Roddy, a celebrated 
Irish antiquarian, removed the doubts of Sir Richard 
Cox, by shewing him sope old Irish law books. 

Of the ancient manners of the Irish, it is impos- 
sible to give such an account as the mind can rest 
upon with satisfaction. Credulity and scepticism 
so balance the scales, that the historian who means 
to be impartial, should draw a middle line ; and it 
is no small gratification to reflect, that notwith- 
standing the ardour and enthusiasm with which the 
advocates of the Irish character relate the achieve* 
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ments of their countryiiien, the wisdom of 'their 
}aws and regulations, the mildneiss and paternal 
tenderness of their government, that much more is 
to be found worthy of our admiration than the 
enemies of Ireland are willing to acknowledge ; 
and that the manners of the ancient Irish were 
neither odious nor disgusting, nor barbarous, as the 
great historian of England has industriously repre* 
sented— ^thus sacrificing the character, and pride, 
and honour of Ireland, to the malignant jealousy 
and envy of his adopted country. 

According to the old Irish records, called the 
book of tributes, the obligations of the monarch 
and his subjects were reciprocal ; each had their 
rights defined, and each lived in perpetual and 
watchful jealousy of the other. The dignity of the 
monarch was supported by tributes paid by inferior 
princes; the withholding of those tributes was of^ 
ten a source of war and convulsion, and each pro<« 
vincial king was interested in supporting the rights 
of the monarch under whom he derived all his 
power. 

The power and government of each provincial 
king were exactly similar to that of the monarch ; 
his successor or tainist was elected in his life-time ; 
be -also received tributes from inferior chieftains, 
paid for their services, and was entertained by them 
hi his ' visitations and attendances on his wars. The 
same system of controul and of service was carried 
on through all ranks of society. Throughout Ire- 
land the tenure of lands determined with the life 
of tlie possessor j hence the cultivation of grounds 
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was only in propoitton to the immediate demaDds 
of nature, and the tributes to be paid to superiors. 
Among the ancient Irish, hospitality was consider- 
ed a duty — ^it was enjoined by law ; and no family 
was suffered to leave their abode without due no- 
tice, lest the traveller should be disappointed of 
his expected reception. The duties to be perform- 
ed by the subject, and the protection to be affi)rd* 
ed by the king, * were reciprocal ; they were regu- 
lated by law ; the laird could exact his penalties, 
or his taxes, under the denomination of Coshie* 
rings, * and Bonnaught, and Cuddies, names deno» 
ting particular modes of provision for the tempo- 
rary support of himself and his attendants ; and 
which, under the odious titles of coin and livery, 
were so severely condemned, and so violently re- 
sisted. The laws of the old Irish provided against 
murder, rape, adultery, theft, robbery; but the 
punishment inflicted for the perpetration of the 
most odious crime, with the exception of murder, 
which was punished with death, was no more than 
the impositioa of a pecuniary penalty or eric, which 
was generally to be paid to the relation? of the 
party injured. Some opinion of the extreme lenity 
of the old Irish penal code may be deduced from 
this example ; nor are we to wonder that a people 
who manifested such anxiety to proportion the pu- 
nishment to the offence as they always did, should 

* Coshiering was free quarters for the chieftain himself— Bon- 
naught was free quarters for his soldiers — Cuddy was a supper 
and lodgings which a chief had a right to demand^ not only from 
his suhjects, but from his^ualSf There were other ia»post» for 
dogs and horses. 
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be considered, by Sir John Davis, the greatest 
lovers ^f equal and impartial justice. 

From the invasion of the English may be dated 
the decline of that moral and honest principle which 
sterns to have regulated the old Irish in the perfor* 
mance of their duties to their Sovereign and ta 
each other. With regard to their dress, it is mi- 
nutely and accurately described by Irish authors.* 
The vest, the trows, the mantle, the enormous 
linen sleeves dyed with saffron, (the men generally 
assuming a warlike aspect), their thick beards and 
great whiskers, their bushy hair hanging over their 
whiskers, gave them a fierce and formidable ap^ 
pearance. Their custoins were as remarkable as 
their dress. The custom of fosterage! particularly 
has elicited the curiosity of the ^ntiqiiarian» The 
!3rehon laws seem to intimate that fostering was 
the occupation of those whose inferior condition 
•rendered them incapable of doing other services to 
the public. Irish writers state that children were 
given from different families to be nursed and bred 
\ip jn others, and that inferiors thus purchased the 

♦ It IS a remarkable fact, that linen was so plenty amongst the 
ancient Iriedi, that even in the reign of Henry the Eighth, an act 
passed, prohibiting them' putting more than seven yards of linen 
in a shirt or shift. — StaL 2&tht Henri/ Sth^ 

f Stanihurst says, on the custom of fosterage, '< You cannot 
find one instance of perfidy, deceit, or treachery among fosterers ; 
»ay, they are ready to expose themselves to all manner of dan- 
gers for the safety of those who sucked their mother's milk. You 
may beat them to mummy, you may put them upon the rack, you 
may burn them on a gridiron, you may expose them to the most 
exquisite torture that the cruellest tyrant can invent, yet you will 
never remove them from that innate fidelity which is grafted in 
them — ^you will never induce them to betray their duty. 
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honour of fostering the children of the rich. Thus, 
say they, a stricter connection was formed between 
different families and different tribes. The frag- 
ments of the Brehon law, however, contradict this 
statement. In those laws it is laid down, that 
wages shall be given to fosterers, in proportion to 
the time that children continue under their care, 
and the instruction they have received. The youth 
in fosterage was instructed in the management of 
cattle, in husbandry and tillage ; and thus an affec-* 
tion and attachment were created between the in* 
structor and the instructed, which seemed to emu* 
late the attachments of the closest affinity. Thus 
it appears, that the laws, and manners, and customs 
of the old Irish, do not merit the idle and absurd 
denunciations, which ignorant malignity has so often 
pronounced against them. That the rights of Irish- 
men were accurately defined by their laws, their 
properties and liberties protected by an impartial 
administration of justice ; that they had their le- 
gislative assemblies, their judges, and their clergy, 
all equally venerated and looked up to by the 
people} that the noblest sentiments of the heart were 
cultivated and cherished, and that the Irishman 
considered his country, when compared with the 
surrounding world, as the envied land of justice 
and learning — ^her bards contributing the efforts of 
their genius to render her immortal, while the first 
characters in Europe, with Charlemagne * at their 

* It is universaBy admitted, ihat, in early times, Ireland was 
the great mart of literature in Europe. Spencer contends that 
the Irish had the use of letters long before England, and that 
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head, were paying homage to her superierity in 
letters, and to her valour in the field. 

Of the invasions of Ireland which took place pre* 
vious to the invasion of the English monarxJi, the 
first was that of Egfred, the king of Northumber* 
land, who made. a descent, on Ireland in the y^ar 
684t, as we are informed by Bede, who laments 
with a kind and benevolent heait the misery and 
devastation sufiered by a people, who were, most 
friendly to the English nation. Perhaps for this 
reason, Henry and his successors, visited: the beau- 
tiful and fertile plains of Ireland with misery and 
desolation. Soon, after, this country was invaded 
by the Danes and Norwegians; their expeditions 
commenced about the eiglith century. Abbut this 
period the monarchy of Ireland was enjoyed in. al- 
ternate succession by the two. branches of the Hy- 
Nial race, the northern house of Tyrone^ and the 
southern, or Clan-Colman, seated in Meath. The 

Oswald, a Saxon king, applied to Ireland' for learned men to in- 
struct his people in the principles of Christianity. Camden says 
it abounded with men of genius and^erudition, when learning was 
tmn^d on in every other quarter of the globe, Iriph monks . 
were the founders of the most celebrated abbeys and monaste- 
ries in France, Italy, Switzerland, England, The younger Sca- 
liger writes, that, 200 years before the age of Charlemagne, all 
the learned were of Jreland. The great Alfred brought profes- 
sors firom this seat of sciencae, to his coll^^e g£ Oxford. Mk-. 
Gibbon^ hk hid Decline and Fall of the Roman Bmpire> superci* 
liously remarks, on the ancient literary fame of Ireland, " A 
people," He writes, " dissatisfied with their present condition, 
grasp at aoy vision of the past or future glory ;" — thus does this 
luminous historian draw his pen across the successful Ubours. of 
our Irish antiquarians/' 
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power of the mbnQrqh was limited, bat the pe(^le 
were happy, aod the country respected by surrooad- 
ing: powers. In the space of t wepty y e^rs, frequent 
invasions of theise northern hordes took place, each: 
of which harassed the country, and at length suc- 
ceeded in establishing some small settlements in 
various parts^ In 825, Turgesius, a warlike Nori- 
wegian, land^ed widi a powerful armament, pillaged 
and devastated the country, and seated himself at. 
Armi^b, from which he expelled the clergy, aa4 
confiscated their property. The Irish, afler some 
resistance, submitted to the ccmquerors, and the 
northern leader, after a residence of thirty years^ 
was proclaimed monarch of Ireland. 

Historians describe the barbarities of the Ndrwe< 
gians in the most affecting and pathetic colours } 
their insolence and oppression, their desitriictioii of 
every monument of learning, their profane havoc 
of the most sacred records, the overthrow of the 
most renowned seminaries and religious houses. 
Such scenes at length awoke the slumbering spirit 
of Irisbmen, and ttie Danes were annihilated by a 
sudden and simultaneous insurrection of the people, 
^ew colonies came ftom the north of Europe, and 
settled in the cities tff Dublin, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, and other principal towns. Being a trading 
and. industrious race of people, they were suffered 
to remain unmolested, until large reinforcements 
of their countrymen made them once more forioMU 
able to Ireland. 

The most vigorous and dreadful 0[^nent which 
the northern foreigners ever experienced, was the 

VOL. I. B 
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illui^rtrious and renowtiecl Brian Bdromy, or Britfn< 
Bcireb. He was king of MtiiiM^r, and was daltect 
to the throne by the unanfmotis voice of his &d^ 
itiiring countryman ; he' defektcfd the Danes and 
NtMrwegians in many pftched Sattles, and roused 
his countrymen to one universal exertion ; his va- 
lour threw the king of Ireland into the shad6 ; Ma* 
lachy Was deposed, and Brian Boreu was declared 
sovereign of his country* Under his parental reign- 
ikit wounds of Ireland began to heal ; churches and 
Seminaries rose from their ruins, lands were culti- 
vatied, confidence restored, laws administered and 
strongly enforced ; and while this patriot king was 
completing his great work of regenerating his na- 
tive land, he was again invaded by the Danes, with 
whom he fought the celebrated battle at Clontarf^ 
which, it is supposed, struck at the root of the 
Danish power in Ireland. The old kin^ nutnbered 
his SSth year ; he witnessed the fall of his beloved 
son in this great conflict with the Danes, and it is 
supposed, that the king himself fell a victim to the 
dagger of an assassin from the camp of the enemy. 

The deposed Malachy was again called to the 
thronct and after several battles, totally extinguish- 
ed the power of the Danes in Ireland. The suc- 
cession being interrupted by the election of Brian 
Boreu, the Irish nation was involved in the most 
melancholy scenes of anarchy and distraction, by 
the struggles of competitors for the Irish throne. 
The son of Brian disputed the crown with various 
success. At length the nephew of the Irish mo« 
narch was proclaimed king of Ireland. 
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The laws and the religion <^ the country were 
silenced and trampled on, among the clamours of 
faction and the tumult of arms ; and Bernard the 
monk, paints those times as the most calamitous in 
the history of ancient Ireland. Convulsed and 
weakened by internal feuds and animosities, Ire- 
land was an easy prey to the first invader who des* 
cended on her shores. Magnus, the king of Nor- 
way, maUe the experiment, and, in the full confi- 
dence of victory, rushed into the heart of the coun- 
try, \vithout caution or vigilance. The Irish, 
whose native securities enabled them to take ad- 
vantage of the precipitate conduct of the king of 
Norway, darted unexpectedly from their retreats 
and fastnesses, and cut the invading army to pieces. 
Factions stiil continued to mangle and debilitate 
the Irish people j and it would appear* as if Provi- 
denc'e had ordered that Ireland should be prepared, 
by the follies of her own sons, for that invasion 
which the Bnglish nation soon after effected. 
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For a length of time previous to the invasion of 
Ireland by Henry II, this country might have fal- 
len an easy prey to the ambition of any foreign 
prince inclined to make the experimeat. Tora 
and convulsed by faction, she would have been ua« 
able to struggle with the well regulated excursions 
of an invading enemy, and the errors of her children 
might have been the successful allies of Denmark, 
of Norway, of Sweden, or of England. But all 
these countries were too much occupied by more 
important interests, to allow them the opportunity 
of taking advantage of Ireland's follies and divi- 
sions* The mind and passions of Europe were car- 
ried down the torrent of Veligious fanaticism, and 
the wealth and enterprise of its principal kingdoms 
found ample employment in the wild and unpro- 
ductive struggles for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
The strength, the resources, and value of Ireland^ 
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were not,' bowever, unknown or overlooked by the 
governments of surrounding nations :' tier people 
were celebrated jfor their valour, their hospitali ty» 
and their henMsm) the English and the! Wdsh 
have fted for suceour and protection to frelaad, 
and the ^three sons of Harold found a safe and hos- 
pitable asylum in this countryp when pursued by 
the triumphant arms of WiHiam the Conqueror* 
An Irish army contended on English ground for 
the rights of Englishmen, against the merciless and 
despotic ambition of William ; and we are iflforoK 
ed by Irish annalists, that Murtough, the Irish 
monarch, was solicited by the Karl of Pembroke 
to defend him against the vengeance of Henry L 
France assiduously courted Irish alliance j and the 
formidable co-6peration of this country with the 
enemy of England, first pointed out to Henry IL 
the policy of annexing Ireland to his English 
dominions. 

Various pretexts were assigned by the English 
monarch, to justify the invasion of a country, which 
might be either a perpetual source of strength or of 
weakness, which might be the bulwark of England^ 
or its most formidable enemy; and possessed of 
the wealth and resources with which it was known 
to abound, would be ever an object of jealousy and 
rivftlship to the wealth and the industry of Englisfar 
men, and of reispect and regard to foreigners* We 
arenot to wonder, therefore, that every artifice which 
power and talents could suggest, or which the su? 
perstition of the times would countenance and en^ 
courage, should have been practised by Henry, tq 
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y»\xfy tb^ viplence: of 1^9. .proceedings: agaimt; s 
brave apd iiBofififl4ingi;nRti©fi, ^C; eccmrdifigly 
^od, thftt Pope Adrian V4$ jpp^vaScf^ qr by .tbe '8<^ 
licSUttioA pf tbe;E;og!U4h nK)«|ir«by tQ-gra«t;At ImlH 
iove$(vig Henry- witUffilU pew^ ai»d autb^ity.to 
lAMad^ th^ MingdQW of Irdfmdrwoid tbMt,r in tb» 
laogmge <^ttb]^ solemn ins|rum«i;it ip^ue^i 'by bif( 
boli^M«3> •^ Hepry IIv:sbot|ld^pt«sr theikwgdena pf 
X(!pl<#d^ Witl^ the pious porpope Bt^%ifit^g Ab^ 
|lio!;d^.s! of tl^e cburcfa* restraining tbe progrnsa .^ 
yiQe;;cprjr^^^:tbe ni^nnerB.of it^ inbt^^suq^ and 
ipcrp&j^iqg^tberfinftnenoe of retigion^; .an^ tbat n^ 
COQsidjsrifti?? fp^ ;tbis po^^er so vested in tbe £ngr 
|(sb jciK>naiicb»the an|i,ual pension- Qf one penny for 
eVf 11^ rbousejr be levied and delivered over to the 
wBjvice ef St Peter/' ; Tbis bull, with a ring, the 
flpjcen of investiture, ^as presented to Henry, 9» 
iSghtful s^Tiere^gn of Ireland* ;^ f 

Such is the ground of Henry's justiflcatij^n fdr 
fjbe inyasipn of diia country ; andsuch is tlie Himsy 
f^Qvejdng whigh. interested historians Uirow pver the 
fpirit of usurpf^tipi> and ambition, that first urged 
}kp ^^g\i^^ Ration tjOotr^mple upon the* liberties of 
Jireland $ and^ by fraud and violence wto* desolate 4 
pojail.tly, iUuftrious for its kindness and ^it? hospit 
t^Uty^ its sincerity and honour ; pp^^ssed of ^^ali* 
ties' wbijcl!i)Would' have made ki^v ausefiiland pQHi^erT 
fatally, and whicb aj^r wards beoatnethplruMul 
i^)rce of bitterness and di^a^ter to r^Qglishnien. 
.. It is recorded* that abput ^q penpd»of tbe:^ng<f 
Usl^ invasioB, rceftaiU) cj^remonies and points of .dis» 
Qif]in§ 5>f thp Irish, chifrch ^ere first assimiiated to 
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those of Borne ; tkat Cardjna} Faparon was dele- 
gated by the Pope to new-model the ecclesiastical 
constitution of Ireland, for which purpose^ Iris^ 
annalists state, that he assembled three thousand 
clergymen, regular and secular, in the town of Dn^- 
heda, about the year 1152 ; that at this period the 
discipline of Rome was universally established, and 
the spiritual pre-eminence of the Pope formally 
recognised. The preparations of Henry for the 
invasion were interrupted by the insurrections of 
his brother Geoffry in the province of Anjoix ;-r 
bis invasion of Wales^ and his contests with Becket 
and the church, kept him in a continued state of 
agitation, and suspended the fate of Ireland for a 
considerable time. The circumstances of Uiis coun- 
try were peculiarly well calculated to encourage 
the speculations of a king, whose force was undi- 
vided and entire, whose power was uncpntrouled, 
jand whose genius was equal to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. Ireland was then governed by 
a monarch, the tenure of whose government de- 
pended for the most part on his personal valour 
l^nd abilities ; perpetually harassed by factions, and 
opposed by powerful rivals ; his subjects frequen^ 
ly disputing the extent of his powers, the rights <^ 
his sovereignty, and taking up or laying down their 
arms according to the caprice of the hour, or the 
influence of faction. For example ;^-^f Ulster, the 
family of Hy-Nial were the hereditary sovereigns $ 
of Munster, the descendants of the illustrious 0'« 
Brian J of Connaught, the family of O'Connor; 
and Leinst^r gave the title of royalty to Dermod 
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M^Murchad, a prince handed down to posterity 
hy Irish annalists in the most odious and contemp- 
tible colours. 

' The rival monarchs of Ireland were, O'Connor, 
ktn^of Gonnaught, and Hy-Nial, kin; of Ulster. 
The former, in conjunction with Dermod, king of 
Leinster, overran the territory of O'Rourk, the 
prince of Breffney or Leitrim; and seduced O'- 
Rourfc's wife, whose name was Deverghall. This 
outrage was the fruitful parent of that long series 
of misery experienced by Ireland for centuries af- 
ter. O^Rourk succeeds in his efforts to separate 
O'Connor from his alliance with the king of Leiir- 
ster, and, aided by the arms of the western monarob, 
recovers his wife from the adulterer. Roderid 
O'Connor isucceeded to the throne of his father^ 
Turiogh O^Connon This prince proceeded to 
Dublin, immediately after his father's death, and 
was there solemnly inaugurafed. He then march- 
ed to the north, and was received by the chieftains 
of Ulster with every mark of the most respectful 
submission. Dermod fled before the united forces 
-of Roderic and O'Rourk, whose honour he had a- 
bused ; and his subjects unanimously deposed him 
as unworthy to be their king. Roderic, in his pro- 
gress through the country, appeared in all the pomp 
and pride of majesty, acknowledged by all as their 
rightful and beloved sovereign. He held a magni- 
ficent convention of the states at Meatb, where the 
honours and nmgnificence of his country were re- 
vii'ed with all their ancient glory ; and independ* 
f Qt and imperial Ireland, which had been riid^y 
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assailed by fiiclions^ seemed once more to raise 
her head under the guidance of a monarch whose 
"courage and whose talents were the boast and 
admiration of his countrymen. Dermod, de- 
serted by his people, an object of detestation and 
tx>ntempt9 prompted by the indignant feelings of 
insulted and fallen pride^ threw himself into the 
arms of England, as the last and only refuge he 
could find from the persecution of his malignant 
fortunes. He embarked for England with sixty of 
his most trusty followers, where be was received 
iitrith unbounded hospitality. Henry, the English 
monarchi was at this time endeavouring to suppress 
the insurrection of his subjects in his French domi- 
nions. Dei'mod immediately repaired to Henry, 
and laid at his feet the story of his misfortunes and 
persecutions in his native country. He implored 
the aid of the British king, and, if supported by 
bis arms in the assertion of his undoubted rights, 
promised to hold his recovered dominions in vas« 
salage to Henry and his heirs. 

The insurrection of Henry^s French subjects, 
the obstinate rebellion of his brother Geoffry, and 
the more obstinate resistance of Bishop Becket, 
prevented Henry going in pefson to vindicate the 
cause, and assert the rights of the exiled Irish king ; 
but he gave a licence to such of his English subjects 
as were disposed to aid Dermod in the recovery of 
his rights. Dermod returned to England, full of 
hope and confidence. He was joined by Earl Pem- 
broke and Robert Fitzstephen, both Welsh noble- 
men, and celebrated in their own country as rneii 
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of high spirit^ aad.^>tendid.a€hieveq(i^t8^: I^OTtiMse 
ad^'ieaturers Dermo^.promised. the leiitirp do^o^iUQii 
of the town of Wexford^ with a large a^pimug.t^j;- 
ri^ory» as soon as^ by their assistances he $hoi^ be 
jeinstated in his rights. After Dermod hfid ^.coPi- 
cluded this treaty with these Welsh adventurers, h^ 
proceeded to Ireland to inform his friends that, l^p 
was about to be supported b^ a powerful foreign al- 
liancei He landed at Wexford, where be lay con- 
cealed in a monastery, until the returning spring 
brought round the period at which the arrival an^ 
co-»pperation of the English allies were expected* 
iRoderic, king of Ireland, hearing of the arrival of 
Dermod, immediately marched against the latter^ 
and forced him to fly for shelter to the woods. 
Dermod, sensible of his inability to wage so unegual 
H war with Roderic, submitted to the Irish monarchy 
and gave hostages for his future peace^le and loyal 
conduct. Roderic agreed to the terms of submia- 
sion, and again reposed confidence in, his fidelity. 
These pledges of peace had not long been giyen by 
Dermod to Roderic, when his English allieis appear* 
ed on the coast of Wexford. Robert Fitzstepben, 
witli thirty knights, sixty men in armour, and thre^ 
hundred archers, all chosen men of Wales, arrived 
in Ireland in the year 1170. — Thie army was rein- 
forced with ten knights, and two hundred archers, 
under the command of Maurice ap Fendergast, the 
valiant Welshman. The report of this formidable 
invasion, (formidable when we consider the divi* 
sipns of Ireland,) had no sooner circulated through 
the neighbouring countiesj than the old subjects of 
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Decpod qrac^fiedH*expe4l^t4a iiesnffe t^eir ^l* 

legiai^e^.a^d, to pfoyrd joud4: Jius stap4aiid» with ^ 

tl)e .ar4ou|r of ^/e jiipst zealous l^yBity^ The coqi^ 

b^^ foiFC^ marphefl to .\^r^jifor4, -^nd th^ Ipah 

apid Qirtmei)s^:17ho ti^n governed theitowo^ marchw 

9d out 1^ qiei^t t}ie;enemy. The Lrisdi amiy were 

coBipctlled ^olfft^rn.to the t^wiH and theenemyj 

encouraged by this.tie^iporary success, fpqr^ued thrift 

(oAhe gf^tes of the dity. Th^ Irish turned upon 

their pursueffs, and drove back the enemy \yith con*» 

siderable loss. At length the clergy of the garritoft 

mterpoaed their mediation b^w^e^n the b^ieged 

and besiegers^ and Wexford was given up to Der^ 

9iod, and Earl Pembroke, who was upmediatjely ftir 

vested with the lordship of the city and doOlain. 

Harvy of Mountpiauris was also hedd of* two iQOOi* 

siderable districts, 4>n the coast between Wei^ord 

and Waterford. Here vas settled the first cx^^ony 

Qf British inhabitants^ differing in q)ann^^ iCast 

tomS) and language, from the nftives, and even to 

this day preserving that difference in a very re* 

markable degree, notwithst^andingthe lapse of many 

ages. Permod immediately proc^isded at the head 

ol.hisipombined forces, amounting, to 9000 mm^ 

to lay wa»te the territoi^y of the prince of Ossonjr, 

(a part of Leinster,) which he desolated with fite 

and sword ; and though the Irish army made a most 

heroic resistance to the invader, the superiority of 

English discipline and English arma,^ cpunt^rba*" 

lanced the advantages which the Irish .efijayed from 

th^r superior knowleclge of the country. Had the 

latter patiently remained in the woods and mora^set^^^ 
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where the Stigikh cavalry could not act, they V^itold 
have wearied the courage, and baffled the ditoip^ 
Kne of the invaders, and perhap would have pre- 
served the independence of their country. A-re- 
Kance oh the intrepidity of their soldiers^ betrayed 
them from their native situations into the open 
plains, where they were exposed to the superior ge- 
neralship of the English invader. 

English historians have laboured, with malfeioiHr 
industry, to paint the comparative superiority of 
their countrymen, over the wild and barbarous na- 
tives of Ireland ; and hesitate not to bi'and with the 
iiifamous epithets of cruel, and savage, and uncuU 
tivated, these unoffending people, whose properties 
the English were desolating, whose peace they were 
disturbing, and on the rights and liberties of whose 
country they were about to tramfrfe. 

The vengeance of an unprincipled and exiled 
Irish monarch found refuge in the ambition anci 
avarice of English adventurers y and the miserable 
and afflicting scenes, which the reader of Irish his* 
tory is doomed to wade through, were acted under 
the specious and insulting pretext of order, religion, 
and morality — but to proceed. Dermod succeed- 
ed in bringing to subjection the revolted ^subjecta 
of his government, and prepared to defend himself 
against the denunciations of the Irish monarch, who 
now began to be alarmed, at an invasion which he 
had hitherto viewed with contempt, and without 
apprehension. 

The Irish reader contemplates, with a mixture 
of gratification and melancholy, the picture of mag^ 



the inmiarchiaf li^l«nd pcefta^r^h^^ vievi&r tbe 
io^asiAiiofi tb4P territpqes of Dfrmod, and the j&x^ 
ptthion of the/^ngjish army, /who presumed tovio* 
late, j^ket iv4&peoidence of I^elaiid. He oonven** 
ed the obM^es of the aatioa atXarah, iu Heath* 
H^ ardained pew laws^ raised and regulated new 
seiqiaatied, distributed splendid donations to the 
various pro|e.9Pors. of learning,; and assembled and 
reviewed tbea^my in presence of the vassal Irish 
sovereigns, who waited on their monarch. Der- 
mod, drafted bj hk sul^c^cte on the appripAoh of 
the Irish; monarch, fled to hi3 fas^pesses in Wexfqrd^ 
where be strongly entrenched himself. . 

Before Roderic unsheathed his sword, he remon- 
strated with the English leaders on the injustice 
and cruelty of their invasion } on the shameful and 
odiousT connection they had formed with an adul- 
terer, and traitor to his country ; and that the war 
they were about to wage with the Irish, was 9s im^ 
politic as it was unprincipled ;• for surely, said the 
monarch of Ireland, Englishmen, cannot ^i^pose 
that Ireland will surrender her rights to a foreign 
power, without a dreadful and sanguinary strugt 
gle. 

Fitzstephen, the English general, refused to de- 
sert his Irish ally, and determined to abide the event 
of the contest*, Roderic still hesitated, before he 
would proceed to force; and at the moment he 
could have crushed this infant effort of the English, 
to subjugate his country, he was solicited by the 
clergy to enter into ^ treaty with Dermod; the prin- 
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cipAT-bbnditibnlof 'wliteii^'tr^ fhst. fie thouM im. 
tnedf^Iy dismiss iHe Btftisli, wkli whom :ifgittii the 
was never ta court aii alKance. Sodn after thiii 
treityi we find 4he Engltth geiiiral,' j^^^ 
bniWlnga fort at CaWg, remarfcaMeibrthe litttiral 
fttrengtbofitssittiatfoii. Dirmod, 8ut>|K^ted by his 
English alKcs, proceeded to Duhiift, Arid llaid vtmie 
fhe territories surrbunakig tbat city with ifire and 
sword. The citizens^atd doWnthei^ arms, a<id smpi^ 
j)Hcatfed mercy from the cruel and mMignant ene-i* 
iny. It is the duty of tihjB fabtorian to rdcordy that 
the hihabitarits of this idevoted city found refuge 
In the mercy of the English general, who kiterpos^ 
ed to allay the fbry of Dermod's vengeance. Der-- 
inod was not inattentive to every opportunity which 
afforded* him a pretext to violate the treaty, into 
lyhich force alone obliged him to enter with the 
Irish monarch. He defended the son*in-law of 
Donild O'Brien, prince of Thomond, against tbe 
tff6tii of Roderic to reduce him to obedience, and 
a^ain solicited the aid of his English alKes, to as« 
sert the rights of his family, against the ambition 
and pretensions of the Irish monarch. TheEng^ 
Itsh generals cheerfuHy obeyed the invitation ; and 
Roderic, alarmed by the rumours of the formid# 
able strength of the allied armies, declined, for the 
present, to curb the licentiousness of tbe prince of 
Thomond, or to dispute the rights of Dermod to 
the sovereignty of Leinster. 

The son of Dermod was then in the power of 
Roderic, as an hostage for the allegiance of his fa* 
ther. He threatened Dermod with the destruction 
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of Mk c\n\d; If he did noft iristaiitly retui* tbliis 
obe^ence, dimiss^ hiis English allies/ and ceased" to* 
harass and disturb bis unoffending^ neighbours. 

Derriiod de6ed the power of Roderic, was care^ 
less of the fate of Ms son, and openly arowed hij 
pretensions to ttle sovereignty of Ireland. The 
head of the young Dermod was instantly strucif 
off by ofder of ttbderic. 'The English contifaned 
to sprbiad' through the country the wide wastjog* 
calaniities of a;sanguinary war; their thirst of blood 
seemed to increase with the number of their vic- 
tims, and their spirit of destruction with the bouu'^ 
tifui prodrfctiohs of nature, which covered* the 
country around them. At length the jealousy of 
the British sovereign awoke, and suspended the 
fate of this unhappy people ; and the meanest pas- 
sion of the human mind prompted Henry to take 
those measures which justice should have dictated. 
Henry issued hi$ edict, forbidding any future sup- 
plies of men or of arms to be sent to Ireland, and 
commanding all his subjects there instantly to re- 
turn. Strongbow immediately dispatched Raymond 
to his sovereign, to endeavour to allay his jealousy^ 
and to impress his sovereign with the conviction, 
that whatever they had conquered in Ireland, was 
conquered for Henry, and that he alone was the 
rightful possessor of all those territories which had 
submitted to the arms of Strongbow. Raymond 
was received with haughtiness and distrust by the 
English monarch, who refused to comply with his 
solicitations. At this period bishop Becket was 
murdered J a circumstance which to Henry was a 
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iource of Utter i^fflictioii. The Jking of Leinster 
4ied^ amidst the triumphs of his allies, rdespised by 
the Eoglbh, who took advantage of his treason, 
and execrated by the Irish as an infamous and un- 
principled exile. The death of this prince was- 
immediately followed by an almost total, defectioa 
of the Irish from the earl Strongbow. The earl 
was compelled to shut himself up : cut off from 
•upplies, and dejected in spirits, he was thus pre- 
cipitated from the summit of victory, to the lowest 
gradation of distress. This cheering fact flew 
through Ireland ; and ihe Irish chieftains crowded 
from all quarters^ went from province to province, 
animating the people to one bold, and general ef- 
fort against the common enemy of Irish liberty. 

Laurence, archbishop of Dublin, distinguished 
hiftiself on this occasion by the zeal and vigour of 
las patriotism. The sanctity of his character gave 
weight to his representations. His appeals to the 
insulted spirit of Irish independence were heard 
3ivith rapture ; and an army, composed of men de- 
termined to assert the rights of Ireland, rose up at 
his call. Dublin was surrounded on all sides, the 
harbour blocked up, and Strongbow, with an army, 
which had a few weeks back been desolating the 
fields of Ireland, was threatened with annihilation 
by a powerful and indignant monarch. Roderic 
encamped his troops at Castlenock, westward of 
Dublin. O'Rourke of Leitrim placed himself north 
of the harbour, near Clontarf. The lord of O'Kin- 
selagh occupied the opposite side, while the prince 
of Thomond advanced to Kilmainham, within less 



than a nf il& from the walls of the metropolis. Even % 
Laurence, the archbishop, appeared in arms, ani- 
mating his countryrfjen to the defence of their li- 
berties against the cruel and desolating invasion 
of foreign adventurers. The English army might 
novir have paid the fprfeit of the injustice and the 
cruelty which they practised on the Irish, had the 
latter been animated by one spirit, or directed by 
one absolute comniander. Strongbow took advan- 
tage of jealousies and rivalships which existed in 
the Irish army, and, driven by the desperation of 
his circumstances, boldly /ashed upon the besieg- 
ing army, and succeeded in dispersing a force which 
threatened the besieged with annihilation. So con- 
lident was the Irish monarch* of expelling from his 
country that proud and insolent force which dared 
to invade its shores, that he rejected with disdain 
tlie overtures of Strongbow, who proposed to ac- 
knowledge Roderic as his sovereign, provided the 
latter would raise the siege. Nothing short of 
Strongbow's departure from Ireland, with all his 
forces, would appease the insulted majesty of Ire- 
land. So humiliating a condition served but to 
rouse from despair the brave and intrepid spirit of 
Strongbow. He made one effort more, which suc- 
ceeded in rescuing himself and his faithful followers 
from the most distressing difficulties. Strongbow 
immediately proceeded to Wexford and Waterford, 
and devoted some time at Ferns to the exercise of 
his sovereign authority as undisputed king of Lein- 
ster. Here he distributed rewards among his 
friends, and inflicted punishments ou the disafiect- 
VOL. I. ' - c 
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ed. Strongbow was at length summoned to appear 
before the British monarch, who^ having conquered 
all the difficulties with which he had to combat,, 
both from foreign and domestic enemies, was 
alarmed at the triumphs of his English subjects in 
Ireland. The earl obeyed. He appeared before 
his sovereign^ and justified his conduct; he sur» 
rendered Dublin, with all the maritime forts and 
towns, to Henry, Strongbow was suffered by the 
monarch to retain all his Irish possessions, to be held 
by the British sovereign and his heirs. O'Rourk 
of Breffney made a vigorous attack on Dublin^ 
which was bravely defended by Milo de Cogan, one 
of the boldest and the most intrepid of the English 
adventurers. O'RouVk lost his son in the attack ; 
a source of bitter affliction to the Irish army. Those 
extraordinary successes, by an army who were re- 
duced to the greatest extremity, impressed the 
people of Ireland with dreadful anticipations of that 
force,, which the English monarch had determined 
to march into their country. The artifices adopted 
by Henry were not less calculated to conciliate, 
than the fame of his arms and his talents were to 
intimidate. He affected to be incensed at the de- 
predations committed by his English subjects on 
the unoffending people of Ireland, and promised 
this credulous nation, that he would inflict on their 
oppressors the most exemplary punishment. Such 
professions induced numbers to proffer their sub- 
missiou to Henry, and to co-operate with this artful 
monarch in the conquest of their native land. Not 
less auxiliary to the designs and speculations of 
Henry were the malignant jealousies of the Irish 
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chiefkins towards each other. Each seemed to 
think only for his own ambition, for his own ag-, 
grandisement; all sacrificed their common country 
to the miserable paissions of envy, of jealousy, or ci 
rivalship. Henry, with his accustomed talent, 
seized the opportunity which Irish folly afforded 
him, and determined to invade Ireland, with such 
a force as would ensure an easy conquest of this 
beautiful and fertile country. He collected a fleet 
of 240 ship^, which conveyed an army consisting 
of 40O knights and 40OO soldiers, headed by Strong-, 
bow. 

William Fitzansdelm, Hugh de Lacy, and Ro- 
bert Fitzbernard, with this powerful force, arrived 
in Waterford, in October, 1172. The fame of this 
celebrated expedition, the magnitude of the under- 
taking, the well known talents of its leader, his art- 
ful and dexterous negotiations with the respective 
Irish chieftains, the misfortunes which flowed from 
struggles with comparatively petty adventurers,—^ 
all these circumstances concurred to induce the 
various Irish chieftains to volunteer in doing ho- 
mage to the English monarch. The same senti- 
ment seemed to influence the mipds of all ; and we 
are therefore told that Dermod MacCarty, prince 
of Desmond, * resigned the city of Limerick to the 

* Desmond, anciently Desmunham or south Munster, was 
formerly a country in the province of Munster, but now a part 
of the counties of Kerry, or Cork. Its ancient kings were the 
M'Cartys, hereditary chiefs of Cork. After the arrival of the 
.English, it gave title to a branch of the Fitzgeralds, who were 
^rwards attainted by Queen Elizabeth ; also to Sir Richard 
Pceston, Xord Dingwall, in Scotland ; and at present it ginit 
title to the family of Fielding, Earl of Denbigh, in EiQgland, 

c8 
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sovereignty of Henry, engaging to pay tribute, on 
condition that be was to enjoy a certain portion of 
territory without any further molestation or re- 
straint. The chiefs of Munster vied with each other 
in the alacrity of their submissions. Henry returned 
to Wexford, and stationed garrisons at Cork, Wa« 
t^rford, and Limerick. He then proceeded to 
Dublin, and in passing through the country, the 
Irish chieftains of Limerick appeared before the 
English monarch, and became his tributaries. The 
rapid progress of Henry's arms, and the defection 
of the Irish chief?, from the standard of their lawful 
monarch, alarmed the Irish king. 

Roderic, though abandoned by those vassal kings 
who swore allegiance to him, and harassed by the 
dissensions of his family and the factions of his peo- 
ple, would not resign his title to the monarchy of 
Ireland, without a great and formidable struggle. 
He collected his faithful troops, and intrenched 
himself on the banks of the Shannon. Hugh de 
Lacy, and Fitzansdelm, were ordered by Henry to 
reduce the refractory monarch to subjection. The 
brave and powerful chiefs of Ubter still remained 
unsubdued, and Roderic determined to surrender 
the dignity of his country but with his life. Henry 
left no arts unpractised to seduce the Irish chief* 
tains from their allegiance. He dazzled the eyes of 
the people by the splendour of his hospitality ; he 
deceived them by the most conciliating expressioqs 
of kindness ; he intoxicated the base and degraded 
Irishman by the magnitude of his professions, and 
xonsol^d the afflicted and depressed spirits of a 
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subjugated people, by a perpetual round of costly 
pleasures, of empty though splendid pageantry. 
Such, for 600 years, has been the insidious practice 
of Effgland towards this devoted country ; the hos- 
pitality of the viceroy's table, put into the scale 
against the miserable consequences of a narrow and 
malignant policy, which, full of jealousy and terror, 
cramps the industry, corrupts the morals, and en- 
courages the most vicious and unprincipled pro« 
pensities of our nature. 

It is asserted by English historians, that the Irish 
clergy pressed forward with peculiar alacrity, to 
make their submission to H^nry ; but, for the hoa- 
our of the Irish clergy, it is very remarkable, that 
the most celebrated prelate of Ireland at that period^ 
Gelasius, primate of Armagh, refused to attend ; 
or, in other words, refused to sanction, by his pre- 
sence, the usurpations of Heniy. The English mo- 
narch, it is true, found some ready instruments 
among the Irish clergy, who prostituted their mi- 
nistry in the service of the invader. They were a 
small and contemptible minority ; and in the age 
of Henry II., as well as in subsequent times, the 
majority of the Irish clergy could not be seduced 
by corruption, nor intimidated by terror, into a sur- 
render of their liberties, or the rights of their coun- 
tryman. The synod assembled at Cashed ordered 
that no marriages should take place within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity ; it directed, that 
baptism should be publicly administered, that the 
youth should be instructed, tythes regularly paid^ 
and the land of the clergy exempted from se^ar 
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exactions. At this synods Henry did not presiime 
to innovate upon the ancient discipline and usages 
of the Irish church. The old Irish customs re- 
mained untouched, but, with regard to the clergy, 
some mitigation of the heavy penalties imposed on 
them was recommended and adopted. It appears, 
that Henry never hazarded the experiment of im» 
posing the laws of England on his Irish subject 
chieftains. The latter stipulated to become his 
vassals and tributaries ; and Henry, on his part, 
engaged to protect them in the administration of 
their separate governments, according to their own 
laws and customs. * They governed their people^ 

* The unwarranted contempt amd malignity with which Mr 
Hume, speaks of the old Irigh character, and which he so unphi^ 
losophically discovers in all his observations on the people of this 
insulted country, cannot but excite the indignation, and wound 
the pride of every man who has read our ancient history, or who 
Jias followed the melancholy relatipn of Irish suffering. The an«i 
jcientfameof this beautiful island, in arts as well as in arms, 
and the cruel devastation which it suffered from those hands that 
calumniated and slandered the memory of the people whom they 
plundered, are recorded by authors too powerful, and too com- 
manding of universal credit, to be set aside bj a philosophic 
;8neer of conteippt, 6r satirical sarcasm of incredulity, though 
coming from the pen of so great and so profound an historian as 
Mr Hume. On this subject his usual love of truth and justice 
deserts him ; and we behold with sorrowone of the ablest histo- 
rians which the world has produced,. Gloried down the str^i|ip of 
.{nsteterate prejudice with the humblest pames, who have pre-i 
»uined to defame and falsify the character of the Irish nation. 
Mr Hume thus writes of the ancient state of Ireland : 

*^ The Irish, from the beginning of time, had been buried 
in'ibe jnost profound barbarism and ignorance; and as they 
were never conquered, or even im^ded by the Romans, ^pm 
whom all the western world derived its civility, they continue^ 
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«ays Sir John Davis, by the Brehon law, they made 
their own magistrates, they pardoned and punish- 
ed all malefactors within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, they made war and peace, without any foreign 
controul or dictation ; and this they did, not only 
in the reign of Henry II., but in all subsequent 
times, until the reign of Elizabeth. Soon after 
Henry obtained possession of Dublin, he granted 
it by x:hai*ter to the inhabitants of Bristol, to be 

still m the most rude state of society, and were disttnguished 
only by those vices to which human nature, not tamed by educa- 
tiop, nor restrained by laws^ is for ever subject. The smaM 
principalities, into which they were divided, exercised perpetual 
Tapine and violence against each other. The uncertain succes- 
sion of their princes was a continual soiirce of ;domestic convid- 
sions. The usual ^e of each petty sovereiga^ ^as Ihe murder 
of his predecessor. Courage and force, though exercised in the 
commission of crimes, were more honoured than any pacific vir- 
tues ; apd the most dmple arts of life^ «ven tillage and agricul- 
ture, were almost wholly unknown among them. They had felt 
the invasions of the Danes, and other northern people; but these 
im>oads, which had spread barbarism m the other northern parts 
of Europe, tended rather to improve the L*ish; and the only 
towns which were to be found in this island, had been planted 
along the coast by the freebooters of Norway and Denmark. 
The other inhabitants exercised pasturage in ike open country, 
sot^ht protection from any danger in their fbrts and morasses, 
and being divided by die severest animosities against each other, 
were still more intent on the means of mutual injury, than on ex- 
peditions for the common, or even for private interest.** Thus 
writes Mr Hume against the testimony of Bede, Camden, 
Keating, Usher, O'Connor, and almost every name worthy of 
our veneration. And thus does the great English historian fiing 
into the shade, the enormities of that power, which was the fruit- 
ful parent of all those jealousies and convulsions, that rendered 
Ireland an easy prey to its insatiable and consuming rapacity. 
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held of him and his heirs^ with the same liberties 
and custpms which they enjoyed at Bristol. He also 
divided that part of Ireland which was immediately 
subject to him, or which is generally denomioated 
within the pale, into shires and counties. He ap- 
pointed sheriffs for counties and cities, with judges 
itinerant; officers of justice, and of state, and all 
the appendages of English government, and Eng- 
lish law. He also appointed a chief governor, who 
was to exercise the royal authority in his absence ; 
and made such regulations as were in his mind cal- 
culated to perpetuate his authority, and confiroi 
his conquests. The affairs of England now de^ 
manded the attention of Henry ; and the threat- 
ened denunciations of the Koman pontiff obliged 
him to suspend his proceedings against Ireland, 
and to return, with all possible expedition, to the 
protection of his English dominions. Henry was 
thus compelled to leave the greater part of Ireland 
unsubdued ; and those parts which submitted to 
him, were under the government of men whose al- 
legiance was questionable, and whose ambition and 
avarice were insatiable. The west of Ireland, un- 
der Roderic, the north, under O'Neil, was still un- 
conquered. — Henry settled his confidential officers, 
and gave to each the command of the most prin- 
cipal places which had submitted to him. To Hugh 
de Lacy, he granted the whole territory of Meath, 
and made him governor of Dublin. He com- 
manded forts and castles to be raised in Dublin ; 
and granted to John de Cpurcy the entire province 
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of Ulster, provided be could reduce it by force of 
arms. , . 

Had not the English monarch been thus inter- 
rupted in his efforts to reduce the kingdom of Ire* 
land, the latter might have escaped the tedious and 
lingering torture of protracted warfare. The in- 
triguing talents of Henry would have achieved 
what the merciless sword of the mercenary soldier 
could scarcely effect, and prosperity would, have 
been rescued from the afflicting visitations of civil 
war, flowing from the struggles of the rapacity of 
a vindictive conqueror, with the indignant bravery 
of insulted freedom. 

Henry embarked at Wexford, and landed at 
Pembrokeshire, on the fea§t of Easter 11 73, From 
hence he proceeded to Normandy, to meet the con- 
vention of cardinals there, assembled by the direc- 
tion and authority of the Pope. J^ is said, the 
Roman pontiff Alexander, consented, at this con^ 
vention, to confirm the grant of Ireland by Pope 
Adrian. 

Sir John Davis observes, that Henry left not one 
true or faithful subject behind him, more than he 
found when he first landed. A small interval of 
time elapsed, until the old animosities and jea- 
lousies of the Irish chieftains broke out with their 
accustomed fury, and, impatient of the yoke to 
which they had submitted, manifested a disposition 
to rebel against the authority, to which they had so 
lately, and so reluctantly submitted. 

The followers of Henry proceeded, after the de- 
parture of their master, to make such regulations. 
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and adopt such measures, as might secure the 8ab«^ 
jection of the conquered Irish. They parcelled 
out lands to their most attached English friends^ 
and drove the unoffending natives from the inhe- 
ritance of their forefathers. Such measures roused 
the indignation of Roderic, the prince of Breffney* 
or Leitrim. He repaired to Dublin, and insisted 
upon a conference at Tara. This conference was 
held; but, as English historians relate, O'Rourk 
endeavoured, insiduously, to ensnare the unwary 
English general, who had nigh fallen a victim to 
his confidence in his honour. Here it may be 
permitted to observe, that the situation of O^Rourk^ 
the Irish chieftain, rendered him more independent 
of the dishonourable au'tifices, with which he is 
charged, than that of the English viceroy De Lacy. 
That the cautions which historians put into the 
mouths of De Lacy's friends not to* trust to the 
honour of O'Rourk, were only more artful modes 
of concealing the stratagem, which was planned 
and exeputed by the English, and that an Irish 
chieftain, from his rank, situation, and condition, 
would be less likely to put into practice the low or 

^. Breffiiey or Breghane^ that if^ the country of the little hOIs, 
called also Hj-re Lei^y or the district of the country of the 
king, the cbieft of which were the O'ReillyB. The sobordinate 
disti^cts of this country were each governed by their respective 
chiefs, viz. O'Rourk, CBrady, O'Carry, O'l^eridan, MacKur- 
^aniy and MacGaurol!, most of whom were in possession of their 
estates at the beginning of the last century. Brefihey is now 
OB&ed the county of Cavaoy in the province of Ulster, though 
formerty it took in Leitrin, and was divided into 99St and wesi 
Brefihey^ 
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the mean artifices of cowardly policy, than those 
administrations, whose diminished forces were now 
confined to a very small portion of Irish territory, 
and who would leave no experiment untried by 
which their objects could be obtained, or their 
enemy vanquished. O'Rourk fell a victim at this 
conference, and De Lacy was thus liberated from 
one of his most formidable opponents. 

The Irish loudly proclaimed the treachery by 
which their favourite prince was sacrificed, and 
vowed the most dreadful vengeance on his do* 
stroyers. At this period the English monarch was 
engaged in endeavouring to suppress the formidable 
rebellion of his son Henry in Normandy. The latter 
was joined by the French and Scottish monarchs, 
and threatened his royal parent with the loss of his 
foreign dominions. Henry, with that promptitude 
which always distinguished his character, led a 
powerful army into France. Strongbow flew from 
Ireland to the assistance of his master, and entrust- 
ed its government to Raymond le Gross. Strong- 
bow's departure was no sooner made known to the 
Irish, than their chieftains disavowed their submis- 
sions, and boldly hurled defiance against those of 
the English adventurers who presumed to remain 
in Ireland. The English army became mutinous 
and discontented, and their commanders jealous, 
and envious of each other. Such difierences would 
have been fatal to the English interests in Ireland, 
were they not put an end to by the appointment of 
Strongbow to the vice-regency of Ireland. The 
letter, however useful an auxiliary to Henry, in his 
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tlie pride of every. independent Irishman. The 
Irish monnrch, fatigued with the repeated efforts 
which be made to restore peace to his country, and 
depressed by the perfidy of his chief tains, deter* 
mined at length to submit to Henry^ under whom 
he might be able to hold his sovereignty, and to 
preserve his people against the afflicting cala- 
mities of war. It is almost impossible to look 
back to the conduct of th e Irish monarch, on 
this occasion, without partaking of that sensibili- 
ty which semeed to animate his royal bosom. 
Full of ardent and parental afl^ction for his sub- 
jects, be preferred even the mortification of be- 
ing the royal vassal of Henry, to making an un- 
profitable efibrt for the assertion of his sovereignty. 
He therefore determined on treating with the Eng- 
lish monarch himself, and not through the me- 
dium of his generals* He sent forward his ambas^ 
sadors to England, Catholicus, archbishop of Tuatn, 
the abbot of St Brandon, and Laurence chancel- 
lor to Roderic. The tetms of accommodation were 
agreed upon between the two monarchs. Roderic 
t>ound himself by treaty to pay an annual tribute, 
namely, every tenth merchantable hide, and to ac- 
knowledge the king of England as his liege lord. 
The Irish monarch was, by the conditions of his 
treaty with Henry, to enjoy the uticontrolled ad- 
ix]fit>istratida 6f his kingdom ; his royal rights were 
left inviola^te ; the English laws were to be confin- 
ed, as we have said before, to the English pale. 
The submission ofRoderie promised days of peace 
to Ireland ; of strength and of glory to England. 
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But the jealousies of Henry's generals, tbeif ank 
bition and tbeir avarice, were new sources of an« 
xiety to tbeir king, and of distracti(m to his Irish 
subjects. Raymond le Gross (one of the most dis* 
tinguished officers in the service of Henry), was im- 
peached by Harvey of Mountmorris, and were it 
not that O'Brien of Thomond, the irreconcileable 
enemy of England, had , laid siege to Limerick, 
Raymond would have been obliged to defend him« 
self against the unjust and malicious charges of his 
enemies. He was solicited by his persecutors to 
lead the English army against the common enemy ; 
he yielded, and immediately advanced against the 
prince of Thomond, whose army he defeated. 
O'Brien, exhausted by an unsuccessful contest, 
submitted to become the vassal of Henry ; he pre* 
sented his hostages, and took the oath of fealty in 
company with Roderic the Irish king, who also 
gave hostages as a security for his future allegiance. 
The destructive quarrels and animosities which 
frequently disgraced the first Irish families, again 
gave an opportunity to Raymond le Gross to extend 
his conquests in Munster. MacCarty, prince of 
Desmond, was deposed by his son Cormac, and fled 
for refuge and revenge to the English general, who 
instantly engaged in an enterprize which promised 
to extend his fame. He invaded the territories of 
Desmond, and plundered them without mercy } — ^a 
gredt portion of that part of Desmond called Kerry, 
was conferred by MacCarty on Raymond for this 
achievement. About this period (1176) the vice- 
roy. Earl Strongbow, died. The manner of his 
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death is accurately described by the pen of super- 
stitious vengeance ; nor is it to be wondered by the 
impartial reader, of the sad variety of suffering in- 
flicted upon Ireland, by the arms of England, that 
the Irish' annalist should have given credit to the 
rumours that devoted this celebrated English ad- 
venturer to a mysterious and miserable termination 
of his existence. The desolation and calamity with 
which this unhappy country was visited, the degra- 
dation with which it was threatened, and the sad 
and affecting . story which history was doomed to 
record, must have naturally called up those honest 
feelings of resentment which fill the bosoms of fal- 
len pride and insulted honour. No wonder the per- 
secuted Irish should look up to Heaven for its ven- 
geance on their oppressors, and that their tortured 
fancies should anticipate the mediation of that God 
whose altars were insulted, and whose temples were 
laid prostrate. 

Raymond le Gross being informed of Strongb'ow^s 
death,, immediately repaired to Dublin. He entrust- 
ed to Donald O'Brien, prince of Thomoud, the pro- 
tection of Limerick. Raymond had no sooner de- 
parted, than O'Brien declared th^t Limerick should 
no longer be a nest of foreigners. In the meantime, 
Strongbow was interred with the most solemn pomp 
in Christ church, Dublin, and the ceremonies per- 
formed by the celebrated prelate, Laurence O'Toole. 
Soon after, a council was called, and Raymond le 
Gross unanimously elected viceroy of Ireland. This 
election, tiotwithstahding the past services of Ray- 
jhond, did not meet with the approbation of Henry j 
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he forbade the nomination, and substituted William 
Iiltzansdelm, a nobleman allied to Henry by blood. 
J]ohn de Courcy, Robert Fitzstephen, Milo de Co- 
gan, and Vivian, the pope's legate, accompanied 
the viceroy to Ireland. The legate was the bearer 
of the pope's brief, confirming Henry's title to Ire- 
land. Raymond received the new viceroy with all 
due respect. An assembly of the Irish clergy was 
convened at Waterford, at which the brief of Alex- 
ander, and the bull of Adrian, were solemnly pro- 
mulgated. This assembly of the clergy took place 
in the year 1177* The administration of Fitzans- 
delm seemed to be more directed against his pre^ 
decessors in power, than to the extension of his 
royal master's interests. Giraldus Cambrensis says, 
that he was sensual and corrupt, rapacious and ava- 
ricious ; and though not formidable from the ter- 
ror of hii3 arms, yet full of craft, of fraud, and dis- 
simulation. Raymond le Gross was thrown into 
the shade, his property exchanged, and every mark 
of indignity and insult offered to those adventurers 
who had succeeded in making the first English es- 
tablishoient in Ireland. The north of Ireland was 
now marked out by the English adventurers as a 
scene of plunder and confiscation, which would af- 
ford ample rewards to the spirit of heroic enter- 
prise, and ample compensation for the hardships and 
difficulties to be contended with. The cruel and 
rapacious De Courcy selected the north as the thea* 
tre of his military fame. He was the first to visit 
its inhabitants with the calamities of war, and the 
more disastrous effects of foreign intrigue, with do- 
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inestic ti^encliery. Astoo^shed and- confdMd^i^ at 
the horrid outrages cof»mifted by thfo^unproVok^d 
invaders, they abandoned their habitations, and; 
fbr some time, made but a feeblie Pesistance to their 
persecutors. At length the people collected, and 
appeared in arms under their prince ; and in a short 
thne De Courcy was doomed to trace back his 
sanguinary steps with mortification, and give up 
fhose places which his cruelty had desolated. Such 
were the persecutions of De Courcy, that Vivian, 
the pope's legate, who accompanied this English 
leader to Ireland, and was the bearer of the bull 
for its annexation to England, could no fongef 
restrain his indignation, and boldly stimulated the 
Irish to fly to their arms. An Irish army was imme- 
diately collected, and marched against De Courcy ; 
who, depending on the discipline and experience of 
his troops, advanced to meet the tumultuous Irish 
forces. The northern Irish fought many severe 
and obstinate battles, before they yielded to the 
superior skilt of the English general. In one of 
those^ Murtough O'Carrol, chieftain of Oriel, or 
Louth, particularly distinguished himself. He at- 
tacked De Courcy in his camp, and almost destroy- 
ed his entire force, within his own entrenchments. 
While John de Courcy was thus wasting the beau- 
tiful province of Ulster with fire and sword, Milo 
(ite Cogan marched into Connaught, to support the 
rebellion of Murrough, son of Roderic O'Connor. 
Such was the dreatdful impression which these visits 
of the English adventurers made on the Irish mind 



that on the appr<ya<5h of Uf ite de Cogan, the inha- 
bitants di<ove away the cattte, secreted' their most 
valuable eflBst^ts^ and reduced^heip country to a de^ 
sert. It vras the practice of the Irish to deposite 
provisions in their churches, where^ amidst all their 
domestic qoa^rels^ they lay secure, asin a sanctuaiy. 
To' the English those consecrated temples were not 
jmore sacred nor more respected than any other 
place where treasure iflight be secreted— all were 
i-ndiscriminately destroyed. The Irish of the west 
determined to anticipate the fury of their invaders. 
They prostrated their churches, destroyed- the pro- 
perty they could not carry away, and left the coun- 
try to be invaded without human sustenance or 
shelter* This policy succeeded — the English were 
compelled to a mortifying and disgraceful retreat. 
They abandoned their ally, Murrough, to an igno- 
minious fat^, and regainedUheir quarters in Dublin, 
after an- unsuccessful effort to plunder an uno^ad- 
ing people. 

Nothing can so much- excite the indignation o^ 
an honest/ or feeling heart, as the insolent reflec- 
tions of the English historians, on the miserable' 
feuds and animosities which, they say, disgraced alt 
parts of this most devoted country, ** Even," say 
they, ** the presence of the invading enemy could 
not unite those infatuated people : it could not ob- 
literate the' impressions of domestic jealousy, and 
family rivalship." May it not be asked, what so 
calculated to keep alive those distracting divisions, 
as the hope of foreign support to domestic trea- 
chery ; what so much as the distribution of foreign 
d2 
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gold, the artifices of foreign policy, the intrigues of 
English fraud, and the insatiable ambition of ^ng« 
lish adventurers ? What treacherous or rebellious 
child could not find an asylum in the arms of an 
English general ? Or what bad or malignant passion 
would not the breath of English ambition blow into 
a flame, when such a policy extended the triumphs 
of their arms, increased the wealth of their families, 
and gratified the ambition of their monarch ? It is 
not to be wondered that we should see so much 
treachery, and so much mutual bloodshed ; that 
father and son should draw their swords against 
each other, and that the nobler virtues of humanity 
should have been lost in the conflict of those malig- 
nant passions which found protection and encou- 
ragement in the destructive policy of England. 
Much better had the sword annihilated every Irish 
arm which was willing to defend the liberties of 
the country, than to wade through centuries of a 
lingering struggle, in which nothing is to be seen 
but courage betrayed on one side, and ambition 
sanguinary and insatiable on the other ; an innocent 
and brave people contending for their families, their 
properties, their altars, and their liberties, against 
the unprincipled machinations of English adven- 
turers, whose motive was plunder, whose pretext 
was religion and social order, and whose achieve- 
ments were marked with the bravery of the mid« 
night robber, who exposes his life to satiate his pas- 
sions, and estimates his heroism by the atrocity of 
his courage, and the fearless contempt of the laws 
of God, and civilized society. Such are the reflec- 
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tions which must occur to every mind, not rendered 
callous by corruption, or not sacrificing his convic- 
tion to the hired purposes of the moment at which 
he is writing the. history of his country. 

The complaints against the viceroy Fitzansdelm, 
having reached the ears of Henry, the latter re« 
moved him from the government of Ireland. Hugh 
de Lacy was appointed to succeed the late viceroy ; 
an active and vigorous officer, well calculated to 
extend the power of his master. 

His administration was marked with a spirit of 
equity, to which the Irish were unaccustomed since 
Bogland first invaded their shores. It atoned, in 
some degree, for the violence and injustice of those 
who preceded him. In this year (1178) Henry 
constituted his son John, lord of Ireland: this 
prince never assumed any other title. He also 
made grants of large portions of Irish territory to 
his principal generals. The power with which John 
was now invested by his father, seemed to supersede 
the treaty m^e by Henry with the Irish monarch, 
and John was now what Roderic stipulated to be. 
The adventurers to whom Henry had made large 
grants of Irish territory, were resisted^ when en- 
deavouring to take possession of them. The pre- 
sent possessors were unconscious of any act which 
could justify the English monarch to expel them 
from their properties. They therefore unanimously 
resisted the bold and despotic order, and compelled 
their despoilers to the surrender of claims so unjust 
and so indefensible. The mild spirit of Hugh de 
Lacy's administration was not very congenial to thf 
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feelings of rhb Eng^bh compaojons in arms ^ and 
secret wbiapers and calumnious insifiuations were 
communicated to Henry against the .fidelity and al- 
legiance of the viceroy. Hugh de Lacy was re* 
called ; :but, on investigation^ the chai^ against 
his administration was found to be malicious aod 
unfounded, and Henry immediately restored him 
to power. While Hug^ de Lacy was endeavouring^ 
by the mild and efficient measures of a humane and 
equitable system, to preserve the English power in 
Leinster, De Courcy was desolating Ulster with 
fire and sword* — The Irish exhibited in (their .bat- 
tles with the English leaders, an heroism worthy of 
men %hting for their liberties and properties ; and 
under Murtough O'Carrol, reduced De Courcy and 
his veteran troops to the most disastrous .extremi- 
ties. The English government succeeded in keep- 
ing alive, throughout the south and west, the most 
desperate spirit of Action among the principal Irish 
^milies, and thus conquered by division with more 
effect than by the sword. According ito (Henry's 
treaty with die Irish monarch, cthe dGs>rmer mm 
bound to support him against .'his rebellious ivassalsl 
Such a policy, however, would iiaveibeen. consider- 
ed but little calculated to extend the Eogliah power j 
and we therefore see the opportunity warmly oke- 
rtshed by Henry, :to widen the breach hetween Ro^ 
deric and his subjects, and thu» take advantage of 
divisions which must ultimatdy extinguish the 
country. — About this iperiod (1181) died Laurence 
O'Toole, the prelate of Dublin ; a man illustrioas 
{qx his conscientious hatred of English oppression; 
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|tt9 jim^9n^et^\e spirit in defence oi'hk coiiotry ; 
hi» eatbiifimstie fktt^b^aent to her ietei^sts ; bis 
honest indignation at the calamities with which she 
Mraa afflicted $ and hid unwearied efibfts to obtain 
jju^tic^ for b^r wr^qgs, and jninishment against her 
pe^^e^iAt^r^* — ^When be was obliged by force to 
5#mit tso the £nglish monarch, bis sympathy for 
the suijifenags of his country did not diminish.; he 
^equ^Qtly remonstrated against the practices of his 
Englissb subjects, and at length s^pealed to the 
councU of Lateran agaitist the persecutions of £ng« 
lApd^ Sjo formidable wer^ his representations, that 
^e^ry Wf^nld ndt.sufibr him to rieturn to bis native 
Imd* fie was succeeded in the iarchb^opric of 
Dg^Uii by an Ef^li^n^an, named John Comyn ; a 
laap, it mtky be anticipated, remarkable for qitali- 
ties of an opposite character to the humane and 
laoiieEited O'Toole. While the English fai«toriftDS 
feel gratification in relating those circumstances of 
our history, calculated to humble the Irish charaxj- 
ter, and while they aojxiously seize the pen to paint 
tho^e scenes in which Irish vengeance frequently 
gaiiiecl Ithe ascendancy over the native benignity of 
the Irish heart? — be it my office to set down those 
OTecd<?>tes which elevate my Countrymen, and re- 
cord those characters who command the veneratidn 
of posterity. It is a Source of melancholy reflec- 
tion, that a modern Irish historian * of talents is to 
be found, and living iti an age of liberality and re« 
finement^ to ebho those tales which were fabricated, 
perhaps, by malice ; or which, if ever they had any 

♦ Mr Leland. 
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foundation in fact, may be paHiated by the exas* 
perations with which this devoted people were 
cruelly visited. 

The most determined calumniator of the Irish 
character now came to Ireland by order of Henry, 
' OS the adviser and historian to his son John, who, 
^created Lord of Ireland, was immediately to fol- 
low. This celebrated historian of falsehood and 
malignity, Giraldus Cambrensis, or Gerald Barry, 
inflated with all the pride of the conqueror, and 
the more disgusting petulance of the pedagogue, 
came to Ireland with the predetermined purpose 
of mocking and insulting the misery the arms of 
his master had inflicted. We And him constantly 
engaged in the most irritating controversies with 
the Irish clergy, wounding their patriotic feelings 
by his arrogance, and insulting them by his me- 
naces^-yet this is the authority which some Irish 
historians will follow, when writing the history of 
the English invasion of Ireland. 

Ireland was now about to be sacrificed to ano- 
ther whim of the English monarch. He again re- 
moved De Lacy from the government, and substi- 
tuted Philip de Braosa, or Philip of Worcester : a 
man of furious and vindictive temper, voracious 
and insatiable, whose object was plunder, and whose 
means to obtain it were fraud and violence. The 
Irish clergy were the victims of his avarice, and 
their churches the object of his unlimited rapacity. 
The governor was at length obliged to surrender 
bis administration to young prince John, ^on of 
\\ie English monarch ; who^ being knighted bv his 
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father, proceeded to Ireland with a train of Nor- 
man courtiers, and dissolute and abandoned bank- 
rupt adventurers, who, desperate in their fortunes, 
transported themselves to Ireland, as the last re- 
fuge from the persecutions of their difficulties. 
Glenvil, the celebrated lawyer, also accompanied 
prince John. The royal retinue arrived at Water- 
ford in the latter end of the year 1185, when they 
were received with the accustomed hospitality of 
the Irish. The courtly and delicate companions of 
the young prince, astonished at the foreign and war- 
like appearance of their Irish visitors, indiscrimin- 
ately yielded to those sentiments of contempt and 
abhorrence which the savage would have excited. 
They thoughtlessly practised on the Irish chieftains, 
of whose hospitality they were partaking, the most 
insulting indignities. Such treatment roused the 
Irish to furious courage, and had the extraordinary 
effect of extinguishing the voice of faction, obli- 
terating domestic jealousies, and uniting every 
heart and arm of the country. 

The flame of national resentment spread through 
every county, and one unanimous determination 
prevailed, to liberate Ireland from the insolent op- 
pressors of their rights. The English were attack* 
ed in all their strongest positions, and the most sig- 
nal ravage inflicted on the violatoss of the nation- 
al pride of Ireland. Thus the administration of 
this inexperienced and insolent prince had nearly 
destroyed the hopes of England, when Henry or- 
dered De Courcy to take into his hands the reins 
of administration. Hugh de Lacy fell ^ victim 
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about this period, to tbe kiufe ^f the assassio, ¥ho, 
MstoriaQs say, wad ibuad Maong jbis #wn couailify- 
men ; ami it may be imiiy said, tb^ttbe wisdom ^ 
hiB meroy did toSok to exteod the Cinglifih jpow^ 
jn Irel^md, ihan the most deterimned vtk>w of 
Henry's best generals. De Ccwrcy wa6 ci>Q8i<ler^ 
ed by the British monarch best qualified to succeed 
De Lacy. The whole country was now toriJ Iwtfc 
civil war ; the fijiry of faction facilitati«g ihe ,pcch 
gress of the invader's sivord. 

The Irish monarch;, unable and KMswiUiog 4o 
j^ake any further efforts in sfcemnEkbig the terrekit 
<which threatened to sweep awiy^ev^ry vestigk ij€ 
Ireland's glory, retLr«d'^i« d^pondeMy aod sorroiv^ 
to the solitude s^d prMejetton of a ooiRYent Hfs 
unnatural children trtuoipbed over an iodulgetit 
fattier, ackl the Mwinal sovereigiitijr of Ireland was 
doomed again to be disputed by the most liu'iouis 
competition. 

The viceroy eiideavoured to 'tidce advani^e of 
the feuds of the Irish, aiad confidently and incaix- 
tiously marched his forces ioto ConoafUght. Such 
a step had the effect of u^niting the Irish cbieftaifi^ 
jof the West, who assetnblled their forces, a»d co»- 
pelled the viceroy to measure back his hasty and 
imprudent steps* De Courcy lost bis most dis- 
tinguished officers in this rash adventure. 

This victory over the Engl^ih, if fidllowed up^ 
would have anoihilated their power in Ireland ; but 
the victories of the Irish were almost always the 
sources of new divisions among themselves, and c^ 
new hopes to their enemies* Party spirit destroy^ 



md tkae^^kit'of peraeveraace, overthrew tbe opei^- 
tums df s/stein, and ceeiered it impossible for the 
laofit undaunted ineroiam to complete an achieve- 
«aaeiit, always bravely commenced. Such was the 
•aituation e£ Ireland when Henry died. 

The character: of this monarch, as far as that 
character can be drawn from his conduct towards 
Ireland, may be described in a very few words ;— 
oruei, and humane, according to the expediency 
of either to promote his speculations of conquest. 
As the extension of his power in Ireland was the 
grand object of his ambition, he little considered 
the morality and int&grit^ of the means hy which 
he was to obtain its possessicm^ He was cai^eless 
about the reproaches of the humane or the just, 
and deaf to every monitor, but that which could 
facilitate his conquests, and minister to his avarice 
of plunder* The cries of an unoffending and in- 
nocent nation reached his ears in vain« He an- 
swered those cries by the sword, or by fraud ; and 
heard the accusation of the usurper and destroyer 
of Irish rights without compassion, and without 
pity, even in those fs^ts of Ireland wliich submit- 
ted Jbo his arms. 

We have seen that the English monarch practis- 
:ed towards his English subjects the same duplicity, 
.and the same cunning, whicli distinguishes his first 
-operaticms in Leiand. He deprived his English 
colony of the administration of De Lacy, because 
it was sftild and merdful, and parental ; and he 
substituted De Coorcy, because he was cruel, and 
vindictive, and unprincipled. The same appre- 
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hensions which Henry's successors have always en* 
tertained least Irishmen should be united, operated 
on the mind of Henry against the union of the first 
English settlers in Ireland. The adventurers who 
first devoted their lives and fortunes to the con« 
quest of Ireland, he discouraged ; and changed his 
governors and generals, whenever he suspected they 
had obtained the confidence of the Irish, either by 
their courage, or their wisdom. A model of the 
same unprincipled and varying system of politics 
which has distinguished the English government in 
their administration of Irish affairs for.the last cen- 
tury, may be found in the uncertain policy of Hen- 
ry towards his English colony. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Mathew Paris, and a crowd 
of defamers of the Irish character, labour to prove 
that the treaty between Henry and Roderic amount- 
ed to the conquest of Ireland ; and that when the 
Irish monarch volunteered in becoming the tribu- 
tary of Henry, he surrendered his Irish crown, and 
became the subject of England. *^ The calumny 
can be best replied to,*' says the ingenious Dr 
Campbell, '^ by taking into consideration the dif- 
ference between subjects and tributaries. A tri- 
butary is not a subject, but a vassal who stipulates 
to pay tribute, and perhaps do homage and swear 
fealty to a superior power, that he may live in peace. 
A sovereign may be tributary to a more potent so- 
vereign, without obeying any of his ordinances ; 
that is, he may acknowledge his own inferiority 
by. these tokens of submission, yet retain his sove- 
reignty over bis subjects^ without owning an^ other 
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duty to his li^e lord." This was precisely the case 
of Ireland before Henry set foot in this kingdoni» 
and after he departed from it The provincial kings 
paid tribute to the monarch, and the subordinate 
toparchs to the provincial kings, without any dirni- 
nution of their jurisdiction over their respective 
subjects. 

« Roderic the monarch did not submit to Henry 
during his stay in Ireland ; but in a year or two af«* 
ter he volunteered to do homage, and swear fealty, 
and resigned by deed the sovereignty of certain dis- 
tricts, that he might enjoy the remainder. This is 
placed beyond doubt by the <* lints et Chncordta^^^ 
that final agreement made between them at Wind- 
sor, wherein it is expressly stipulated, that except in 
those districts he had surrendered, the jurisdiction 
of Roderic was to remain undiminished over the 
rest of the island, *^ totam iUam terram^* and << Aa- 
bitationes terrce habeat subse.'* Thus was Roderic 
pledged to make the vassal princes pay their tribute 
to himself, and through his hand it was to be con- 
veyed to Henry : so that Roderic no more ceased 
to be monarch of Ireland, than he did to be king 
of Connaught. To those who have read the tri- 
umphant arguments of Mr Molyneaux, in his ines- 
timable tract, called «< The Case cif Ireland,'' or the 
fourth Drapier's letter, by our immortal country- 
man Swift, little need be urged to demonstrate the 
fallacy and folly of the assertion that Henry IL con- 
quered the kingdom of Ireland. 

We have devoted more time to the reign of Hen- 
ry IL than such a work as the present would, per- 
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haps, have warranted ; but, w libe ciretiimstatices 
which crowd the reign of this mpndrch are, for the 
most part, re-acted in many of the reigns which are 
to follow, sind as- the policy aietedi upon by the i&st 
English' invaders of I<rel*and' bas' beew iindiistriously 
imitated by his successors^ it was deemed useful 
and instructive to detail more particularly the 
events of^ a reign which opened a gcene of misery 
and distraction to* Ireland, which even the lapse of 
six hundred years* has not yet terminated'. •^ 

• " Had it not been," says Sir William Temple, « for ourcutn-» 
stances prejudiciai to the ii^crei^e of trftd^and.ricbes iil a oouti^ 
Uy> and' which seem natural^ ov ^t least, to have beenr ever inci- 
dent to the government of Ireland, the native fertility of the Irish 
soil and seas, in so many rich commodities, improved by a mul- 
titude of people and industry, with the advantage of so many 
exoell^nt^ havens, and a situation so commodious for all foreign, 
trad^, must needs have rendered tht kingdom, one of the richest 
in Europe and made a mighty increase both, of strength and re- 
venue to the Crown of England." 

" Ireland," says MV Bi*own> an intelligent- writer in tiie coni>- 
mencement of the last century, << is^ in respectf of its sitiiationy 
the number of its copiraodioushavboursy and the natural wealth 
which' it produces, the fittest island to acquire riches of any in 
the European seas. For, as by its situation,, it lies the most com- 
modious for the West Indies, so it is not only supplied by na- 
ture with' all the necessaries of lifb^ but can, over and above, ex- 
port lar^e quaoitities,' to foreign countneSy insomuch that had it 
bpen mistress of a free tradey no nation in Europe of its extent 
could in an equal number of years acquire greater wealth." Such 
is the testimony of the greatest enemies, as well as the best 
friends oP Ireland, yet how abused' have been the bounties of 
God! 

Th^fiiends of Ireland^ and the ardent supporters of British 
connection, credulously hoped that the year 1782 would have 
been the commencement af an sera of peace and happiness^ and 
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miependemet to their country, and of harmonjr «nd Btrength to 
tbe empire : — that the two countries, united by a free constitu* 
tion, would also be united in mutual affection and respect ; that 
the wealth and prosperity of each would have been considered 
the wealth and prosperity of both ; that all further ckuses of jea- 
lousy were removed, and that one common sentiment of sincere 
attachment to the English constitution would have pervaded all 
parts of the efq^tw 

These hopes, however just and reasonable, were doomed to be 
frustrated by the presiding genius of discord, which has perpe- 
tually governed EngUsli counsels with regard to Ireland. The 
confidence reposed by the C^llM^lif'.iil the liberality of his IVote- 
stant fellow-citizen*, the groajng. pcoqteidty of the country, alarm- 
ed the avaricious and contracted policy of the British cabinet, and 
Ireland was again doomed to be the victim of schemes of oppres- 
sion, and new arrangements*4if eunni n g and insincerity. 

Irishmen were again to be divided, in order to be plundered 
of their liberty, secured to them by the pledged faith of Eng- 
ird'; and the Union was to be the closing act of that bloody 
tragedy which extinguished our freedom.. Irishmen of rank and 
property were to be seen carried down the stream of British de- 
ception, and idly and'in&raoudy administering to tbo views an^ 
die siaratagems of flie.EhgiiBKnnniBtar,'eon8pirai)()m again$t thdr 
own consequence, and the degraded, betrayers of the rightsfand 
character of their countcy. The policy of Mr Pitt was not more 
liberal than the policy of Henry II:, and the same frauds and 
violence which were practised against Breland in the iMi, were 
acted over again, with equal malignity and suooeaii» in the. IB&» . 
cestmy^ 
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The reign of Richard L was too much devoted to 
prosecution of the holy wars, which, at this period, 
almost depopulated Europe ; and this monarch was 
so distinguished as the great and illustrious leader 
of those fanatical and destructive expeditions, we 
are not to wonder that we find him not only re- 
gardless of his own country, but completely indif- 
ferent to his Irish dominions, and to that authority 
which his brother John continued to exercise there- 
in. 

The deputies appointed to govern in Ireland, 
were chosen by John ; and the style and title al- 
ways assumed by the latter, was Earl of MortoQ and 
Lord of Ireland. To Dublin, he gave new fran- 
chises and increased immunities, and the same 
scene which has wearied our eyes in the last reign, 
presents itself again to us in the present, the build- 
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VBsfiadc^n ave ntukifigi tlv^ ba^eftit progress, iil ano#> 
ther-Mdie dbsferueticHi o£ irifiU oonvedtr ailcb moiia»> r 
t'eiiesy .92ick the ei^ection: c^ n^'Vf* dcmvetits av^ mo^ : 
mstefiw, mth^Snglifthimcmk^devotaditatbei Si^ 
lish intef €8lsJ v ' / ' 

' We find the auth6i$ty> cf^Jkihn solelf oonfined^ta 
those parts itnnid^ately pokeedsed' by %\ie Jj^th, 
SUuUsfied with the e^ercispidS thoee safe* duties of i 
raising iaqnaG(teriesi aadi fi»ta.ih varions pa^s of btaji. 
Iri^ dcMXii»ioii9^ JbHn: retyped to. Englaod^ wd^W^) 
trttstad his Irifib adininiMHsUmii^ to this y onager IDd' 
Laey^ an appoistmecit which excited 'thie^jealoiiay/ 
and resentment of the late vioeroy, D6^€obrcy«^ 
Tfais.indignant Bngikb barpn retit^d tq Ulstei?, se- 
paiated ftom his countcyEiieQ)^ and determined /to^ 
confine himself '«» the promotion* of Jlis own perisimn 
al.init^fwta^id ambitious tt^M<i^^ ntiaided ^d mt^ 
aupported by Ei^and* 'Su^ V9a9 the Itete^lttfisd ^ 
the English government, thai they were Unable to^ 
punish therebelKon of E)o C^tfrcy, or restoain the 
dangerous spirit of rivalship whi£h^ at 4bis period^ 
distiQgtiish^ the British adventwersw - 

A ndw and' powerful enemy^ai^se in the west ol 
Ireland; animated with thetvind$<}tive spirit <^ hiisf 
family, and an ardent ambition for miKfary glory : 
H^ vowed, the most implacable vetigeance^ against 
the EngUsh, who had desolated with fire and'a^rd 
the faifest and mo^t fertile^ part9 of Ireland, and 
were then threatening to reduce 1ft e entire counti^ 
to a degrading subjeotion. — ^Thiii forimidable IrisH 
cbieftai'A was named Cathal %mi BLom)Y-HAND£ni 

TOL. i; s 
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Possessed of all tiiose qualities which coidd Teeom- 
mend him to a brave people, they followed Catbal 
to the field with confidence, and obeyed him with 
alaaity. De Courcy, alarmed at the progress o£ 
this fluious and vindictive Irish chieftain, ocd&ted 
his firiend and adviser, Armoric of St Laurence, to 
march wiiliout delay and join his forces. Armoric 
being obliged to pass through a part of Cathal's t»* 
xitories, was intercepted ; and, after a furious en-% 
gagement, in which he and his troops peculiarly 
distinguished themselves, his brave though small 
detachment was annihilated. This partial defeat 
was the signal for universal insurrections and confe- 
deracies among the Iridb ; and the misery of the 
nation was peculiarly aggravated by a destructive 
fire, which, at this period, consumed the greater 
part of Dublin. Cathal the bloody-handed, ani- 
mated by the late triumph of his arms, roused the 
surrounding chieft:aiiis to the assertion of their 
country's rights; and Daniel CKBrien, prince of 
Thomond, gained an important victory over the 
English at Thurles.. 

The arms of this celebrated chieft;ain were at 
length repulsed, and his temtories, with those of 
the prince of I^smpnd, were over-runiby the £ng* 
lish, who, in their progress, practised the most bar- 
barous cruelties. They put out the eyes of the 
young prince of Thomond, and tearing his brother 
jfrom the sanctuary in which he concealed himself, 
they put him to a cruel and lingering death. Ca^ 
thai, the king of Connaught, took ample and iip^* 
mediate vengeance on the enemies of his country. 
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Be atered Mimster at the head of a powerful aimy^ 
raraged the Eng^sh castles^ drove the English army 
before him, and, had he fdlowed up his victory, 
would perhaps have expelled those adventurers 
from Ireland* But such was not to be the Irisk 
destiny. For her, the Irish hero seemed to be bora 
in vain« The victories of a province or acounty, 
were considered by the bravest and most renown- 
ed Irish chieftain as the victory of Ireland, and 
tbe expulsion of the English from their respective 
territories, satisfied the vengeance, and completed 
the aitibition of the Irish chiefs. Cathal, content 
with this partial defeat of his enemies, retired to 
his kingdom ci Connaugfat, and thus disappointed 
tbe hopes and expectations of the nation. The Eng- 
UA had no sooner restored the duties and forts 
which Cathal had destroyed, and repaired tiie in- 
juries which his armies bad Inflicted on their terri- 
tones, than they were again attacked by MacCar* 
ty of Desmond, who drove them out of Limerick^ 
and twice baffled tiieir efforts to recover this im« 
portant station. Cork, the best and most consi- 
derable port in Munster now occupied by the Eng* 
lish, would have fallen into the hands of the Irish, 
had it not been for the fatal jealousies which 
existed between the rival Irish chiefUins, Cathal, 
tbe king of Connaught^ and O'Laughlin, chief of 
the ancient house of the northern HipNial. The 
military fame of Cathal awoke the envy of the 
northern prince, whose pride of genealogy was in- 
Bulted by the acknowledged superiority of his ally 
in arms. He contrived, therefore^ by a secret in 

x2 
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tr^ue wiA MacCaiiyy. to itiise the Bisge of €»rlc^. 
and the faie of the second strongest English: 
s^ettlenieni in Irdand wis fbr the present suspedd- 
ed. . At lengthy in inaai of > provision^ and hcpe^ 
l09» of «ucconr» this brave garrisoii surreBitetfed to 
tlie prioce of Desmond. Nothing can demonslxate 
the miserable weakness of the English gbvecninent. 
in Irdland at thi» period more than the feeble e%rtft 
that were made to preserve the most inqfKMrtabt pla«> 
ees in the kingdom. Notwithstanding the itt£utamted 
divisions which distracted tfaoe councils oCthe Irish, 
chieftain^, theEngUsh snfibred themselves to be de- 
prived of; all those; cohqitestSi^wbicb cost theni S0 
tench treasure in the acquisition. 
. Hamo de Valois was now (1197) sppoixAeA vicew 
xoy of Ireland^ The English interest^ siface the^ 
invasion^ was never weaker thaii at this tnoment^^ 
even the province of Lieinster was with difficulty, 
maintained. Hamo had recourse to the only mea^ 
9nre which he tiwi^ht calculated to restore the $ismi 
and sttengtk of England^ He seized the lahda 
granted to the see of Dublin^ plundered the Ilishi 
.whose |>ropierties were consid^able, under the pro^ 
^t£bg plea of necessity ; accumulated all the treai- 
0vkte his rapacity. could embk-aGe^-^Comyn, the 
JkigUsh.ardibishop, expostulated against this act 
'of ususpation, in loud and' bitter lamentations^ 
tht^atetaed the denunciations of the churcii, md 
rappealed.to the British monio'di^ and the Ixitd of 
Iceland for tedress. Comyn appealed in vain. BidK- 
atfd and John; were deaf to his^ entreaties^ but in 
;8pme years after^ EUima de Valoos gave to the archi- 



bMMp some conqiensation for die properly of which > 
he was de^poileiL Duriag this scene df diasster^ Ke-^ 
deiic, the Irish; monaFch, ^died in lh€^:monastftiy of 
Copg^ w&enelie residedibr twelve years^in tfaepeaoer 
and tiHni|uUlity of a pious »ditude. Were we tote-; 
gulscte oar opiqians of the ofaaracter of Hoderici^ 
tbe estimaliim io which. his cduntiyheld bioit wa 
shonld describe him as a gceat warrior^ a hum we and; 
tender pcioce^ possessing all those good and amiahJlA 
qpiaiitiQS which are calculated to. inspire lis with r9-> 
vesence.and afi^ciion ;. but looking •baft tpth^ hisit 
tory of the events which we have been relatingi i^ 
is not easy to discern those distinguishing character- 
istics for which the Irish annalists have celebrated 
him. It should be admitted^ however^ that great 
allojvances are to be made for the distraction of 
mind created by the unnatural rebellion of his own 
children, as well as by the nature of the authority 
which the constitution of his country enabled him 
to exercise over those provincial sovereigns whom 
he brought out to the field with him, uncertain in 
their allegiance!, and whimsical in their support of 
the common cause. The virtues of the monarch 
were often sacrificed to the painful peculiarity of 
his situation ; and during this struggle with Eng- 
land, we have often as much cause to commiserate 
the distress of an amiable mind, as we have to ap- 
plaud its undaunted spirit, and indefatigable exer« 
tion for the independence of Ireland. The last 
hours of his long life were somewhat cheered by 
the reflection, that at length a hero amidst the dis- 
tractions of his family, whose genius promised to 
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obliterate the disgraceful impressions of the paist^ 
by the glorious achievements of the future ; and the 
Irish monarchy in his ninety-ninth year, sunk in^ 
to the grave^ consoled and comforted by the hope, 
that Cathal was destined by Providence to restore 
the liberty and pride of his country, and to exter- 
minate the foreign invader, who struggled to en^ 
slave it In this year also, died the English mo- 
narch, to whom John, the lord of Ireland, succeed* 
ed, bringing with him to the English throne, those 
righti; over Irek^d with which he had been in? 
vested. 
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The first act of Che British monarch, when he 
came to the throne, was to yield to the complaints 
of his Irish subjects, against the oppression of his 
viceroy, Hamo de Valois, who was amassing consi- 
derable wealth from the plunder of the clergy and 
]&ity under his immediate jurisdiction. He was 
succeeded by Meyler Fitzhenry, natural son of 
Henry I. and one of the most distinguished barons 
who had originally adventured into Ireland. 

Hugh de Lacy, and John de Courcy, two of the 
most powerful of the English settlers in Ireland, 
had for some time assumed a state of complete in- 
dependence of the English monarch. De Courcy 
impeached the title of John to the English crown, 
asserted the claims of Arthur, and boldly renoun- 
ced his allegiance to England, Philip de Burgo, 
to whom John, when lord of Ireland, made a grant 
of Limerick, proceeded to form a settlement in 
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MuQster, which threatened the destruction of Ca- 
thaPs authority in the kingdom of Connaught. 

Cathaly from whose arms and valour so much was 
expected by the Irish, £dl<a victim to the intriguing 
practices of his epemies, and the artful conspiracy 
of Carra^'bkL!^*imoF, a ^^riiioe ^^f bi« blood, who 
made overtures to Philip de Burgo, and with his 
co-operation expelled Catbal from his dominions, 
and took possession of the royal dignity of Con- 
naught. Such a revolution was heard with asto- 
nishment, and Cathal fled to 0*Nial of Tyrone for 
protection against the arms of the usurper. A con- 
federacy was immediately formed to effect the res- 
..fpr^tioia of Cathal ,; and it is wprtby of obaervatioti, 
that, in this ^confederation, we see the Englisi,h 
Jordsf, I)e Courcy ^and De Lacy, engaged wii^ 
.O'Nial, to assert the claims c^ Catbal »^ainst the 
usu^ations of Carr^gh O'Connor, supported \fy t\\e 
, ar/ns qf another English lord, Philip de Burgo. So 
' yarious and sp confliciiiiig were the interests of par- 
• %ifB find fa<;tion8 in J[relanfi, and so reduced the 
English poy«[er^ that Englishmen are to be sej^ 
j^e^^di^g the blood of Englishmen in the cause of 
,tbe rival cljiefts^ins of Ireland. 

Battles w€^^ fought by those contending factioss 
W^hvari^us,8iy^cqss^4ill at length victofy declared 
. )n (favour of the usurper, Carr^ O'Connor, and 
^ Philip de Burgo. O'Nial was deposed by his sub- 
jects^ and the powers of De ^ucgo were greatly in- 
.<^^sed;|;yrj;hertxii^i9ph of his arms. He also fqr- 
iS^\.^:^]^P^^9^^^ bis spverejgn, and made wftr 
and peace by his proper authority.* He laid waste 
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the ter^itfiries of DefimoQcl? md oblige4 man^ of 
the neigbiboiiriog chieftaim to pay him trijbute. 

The d^|ios0d Cathal having ^ucceed^d in sepo^ 

^a^iqg Philip de Burgo from his alliance with the 

vmt^t; C^arragh O'Connor^ a^d supported by the 

. arms pf the \Eoglish baron^ recovered his IdogdcMOii 

of CpnnaDght Cathal returned the services €^ 

Philip de Burgo. with the basest ingratitude; he 

. refused to perform his promises of large and valu- 

ablia apcessions of territory, which he made to the 

£nglidb bs^on^, when pressed by adverse fortune ; 

and the latter having recourse to arms, to enforce 

Catbal's adherence to his engagements, was obliged 

.^ make a di^nourable retreats 

In tlie^niean time the viceroy, Meyler Fitzfienry, 
having raised a considerable force, determined to 
reduce to subjet^tion those English barons, who had 
. appeared in arms against his royal master. He pro- 
ceeded first to limerick, agajnat De Burgo ; and 
the sword of the viceroy was no sooner unsheathed, 
. tkanihe king of Connaught, and O'Brien of Tho- 
inend, immediately made him a tender of their ser- 
yicea; prompted more by the mean desire to hum- 
'hie the commtoe enemy, Philip de Burgo, than in- 
timidated by the threats or the arms of Meyler 
JB1tzl»Bry. Limerick was besieged, and Philip de 
'Burgo, having no hopes of making an efficient re- 
Wtanoe, aurrounded on all sides by bis enemiea, 
.capitulated to the viceroy* Oatbal'« submission to 
ithe British monarch on this occiasion was most im- 
^imrtafnt; being no less than two parts of his king- 
dom ipf 'Connaught, absolutely, and to pay one bun- 
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dred marks for the other part The spirit of re- 
sistance to king John, which at this period disftin- 
guished the English barons in England, animated 
with eqtial zeal the bosoms of their countrymen in 
Ireland ; they were equally indignant at his oppres- 
sion and his cruelty. The Baron de Courcy, yield* 
ing to the natural sincerity of his character, loudly 
exclaimed against his sovereign. Hugh de Lacy, 
more artful, suppressed his indignation ; and, afiect- 
ing a zealous loyalty, gave secret information of the 
thoughtless and hasty expressions of his country* 
man. John summoned De Courcy to appear be- 
fore him. — De Courcy treated the summons with 
contempt. — De Lacy was ordered by his sovereign 
to reduce this refractory vassal to obedience. The 
result of the various battles fought by those Eng* 
lish barons was the submission of De Courcy, on 
condition of obtaining a safe conduct to England. 
A romantic and idle tale is told of the feats and 
achievements of this celebrated English adventurer. 
He was condemned by king John to perpetual ite* 
prisonment ; and, as J^nglish historians relate, was 
released from prison to enter the lists with a cham* 
pion of Philip, king of France, whom that monarch 
sent to England to assert his master's claim to Nor- 
mandy ; or, as others say, to some castle of this 
province. The stern a^ct, the enormous giant- 
8ize« the notorious strength of De Courcy, are said 
to have alarmed the French diampioUj who declined 
the combat, and fled into Spain. He exhibited 
before the English monarch extraordinary proojSi 
of bodily strength, for which he obtained his liberty, 
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tod regained the possesion of his extensive pro« 
parties. John further gnmted to De Courcy, and 
to his heirsy the privilege of standing covered in 
thdr first audience with the king <^ England. Upon 
the death of this celebrated baron, the earldom of 
Ulster was conferred by John upon Hugh de Lacy. 
The latter, with the viceroy, Meyler Fitzhenry, 
were about this p^od called over to England to 
d^end their monarch against the iqcreasing com- 
binations of his enemies. In addition to the num- 
berless embarrassments by which the British king 
was pressed, he was also involved in a contest with 
the pope, relative to the Section of the prelate of 
Armagh. The Irish clergy, encouraged by the 
Roman pontiff, proceeded to elect a countryman of 
their own, Eugene, as successor to Thomas O'Con- 
nor, late prelate of Armaglu The king forbade 
hb Irish subjects to acknowledge Eugene as the 
prelate, and sent forward the archdeacon of Meath 
to take possession of the see of Armagh^ This 
contest continued a long time; till, at length, it 
^s written, that the king, soothed by a present of 
SOO marks of silver, and 100 of gold, consented 
that Eugene should be invested with all the rights 
of the see. The exemplary character of Eugene, 
his great virtues, and well-merited popularity, con- 
tributed more particularly to establish his election, 
than the pre-eminence of papal authority, or the 
corruption of the Ejsglish monarch. However the 
latter may have come in aid of the prayers of the 
}^tion, they cannot be considered the leading 
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oaiifes of the vkrtoi^ obtained over ^e.finde kod 
fiMsiqiis 4if tke Britisb sDverelgii.. 
. The Eogl^h iaterest^ in fibe soaiili ^nd vesi of 
Ireland, was now (1208) .oohuderably establitfaed 
mdxeoared by iheaetiire and efficitot admiaisfera<^ 
ttcMQ of the yiccroj, Meyler ilit^benry, and scvts&lf 
z pomev remained in« Ireland sujQSoieiiftly formidable 
to excite tbe reasoaable ^pprehensioiofl of the ]3ri^ 
tisb c^narch ; hot, anxious to es^c^ tbe oppoitiu 
nity wiiich movAd enable Inm to raise an ariny io 
Snglahd wltbont offending his sturdy and iniki- 
p&ndent barons^ he afibcted to ckead the growija^ 
))iow6r of the De Xacysi .and^ aoder ih^ pretext 
of cirdumscribing their aulfoority !within reasonable 
'bounds, marobed }m ;araiy. into Xreland. The £ngr 
Vah manarcfa acrir^d ia Dablin, in tbe y^ar iSlU; 
viftiere not less than SO Irish. ehkftaiii^ attended 
t» da him bonmge* Hugh a»d Wajiter die Lacjr 
fled to Franne. The Irish pciitces . consented to 
pay tribute to JobiH but rei^sed to invest him with 
thair landsy aresigii jtheir.respective aofvereignties, m 
aecept the Engl»h laws. They always io^^ed 
opoD the right of acfaninisteriqg their own goverot 
ment, accordii]^ to the Irish laws and cijistQins» 
Jbhn bfdttght mitk l)iin the isciost o^lebcated J^Ii^t 
yevs pf Ekigland ; by whcee x^onns^ 9* regular cod^ 
of laws was forepased and ^etf^mw^d ufion £9^ 
Ireland,, and d6po^te4 under the king's se^l« ii) 
tiie exdieqner of Dublin/ The l^nd^ of Irel^inly 
iintnediately in ^^essioii of the £vHifl^ mon^roln 
v^re divided into ci^utieS) where sheriffs and othef 
officers were appointed. Twelve counties were 



A^gM (tHt^^iSili^t^^h Katerkghi (now catted 

tikn^y, J^i^icl^ &bd Tip^^ 
* £>#iriti|^ «b« itkfdif teotithB kingf Joho mraaiobd an; 
Ifelbild he «^^^ foi» the most part^ engaged! in: asri^ 
m9Miiig its k4¥^ atid jmisprudetice to thcwe of 
lilfighod; 'tifeit tibie two cottHtties- tnight be go« 
verned bythe nao^e sjsteta ctf legislation, as well 
as tihe same mc^alrch. 

On the depattu^e of JohiH the adminiMratiofi of 
Irekmd was gh4ti to Jabii deGrey, first Bisbopi^if 
Norwicb ; wfad £bt (Siused xiioiiey to be eoobed of 
tbe sfltlAe w^ijfbt with that otf^Bngland;^ aod db^f: 
wfadse vigorous iind firm r^gulktibns^. the -Si^^h 
colooy were abie to send a large force to tl^e as* 
sistance of Johli^ when threatened by an invasion 
(Mm the kiag 4^f Franco. . It would^ perhaps^ be 
more correct to attribute the undisturbed 9mA peiloe'^ 
able slate of thie' EngKdb power in Ireland^ (^ the 
tflild and oonciliating policy wfaidi the Eaglisb 
eimntils then adopted. They found, by expedence, 
i^at little w£is to be obtained by!\ioienct ;* and tbat 
nHieh had been sacrificed* Joim therefore ordered 
his viceroy to treaft his feodaries^ or those Irish 
chieftains who had subaiitted to do him homag&i 
wkh all respect and attention ; to protect them 
itg^nsi their rebellious vassals; and as long as they 
demeaned tlemselves with teyalty to his govern* 
metit, to treat thebi with kil^dness and fegi^d< 
Pfert)aps, in accounting for this nnusual e^ttenston of 
roj^Ul'b^ignity, w^ib^ybe permitted to observe^ 
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that the patriotic, and succesafiil itxvgglei8 of the 
English barons against the unjusl; pretaisions of 
their monarch, may have inclined the latter to court 
the allegiance of his Irish subject by khid and. 
parental concessioiis. The history of mankind de« 
monstrateS) that the liberties of a nation only rise 
as their governments have been weakened and 
humbled ; and tbftt the people have alivays found 
the surest refuge in the adversity of the monarch. 
To protect the crown against the insolent and 
usurping demands of aristocracy^ the former has 
had recourse to the people; and the consequence 
of all has been usually promoted by the alternate 
rise and decline of monarchy, aristocracy, and de» 
mocracy* Cathal, the prince of Connaught, was 
thus protected by John against his vassals, and a 
present of costly robes was delivered by the viceroy 
to each Irish chieftain, as a mark of favour and 
protection. Some historians have supposed, that 
the object of the present was to seduce the Irish to 
the wearing of English attire, and to an assimilation 
of dress with that of the people to whom they were 
united* John was. now engaged in that disgraceful 
and memorable transaction which, stains his me* 
mory and country ; namely, his abject submission 
to the Pope, and his resignation of the kingdoms 
of England and IreUind to the see of Rome. In 
return for this act of national debasement. Pope 
Innocent addressed a letter to the' prelates and 
princes of Ireland, commanding them, by his apos-» 
tolical mandate, to persevere in their allegiance to 
the king and his heirs, who were now the objects 
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of his paretatal protection. The celebrated 'crattest 
between the British mcmarch and his bvom jm*>. 
mediately fellotved these transaction^ ; and the 
Magna Charta^ or the great charter of £nglish 
freedom^ was signed by.a reluotailt king, in the 
presence of his armed subjects^ at Runnunead. 
This sacred instrument, so deservedly the dbject of 
British veneration, gave freedom only to the clergy, 
the barons, and the gentry of £ngland : it did not 
abolish slavery among the great body of the people* 
A long interval elapsed, Jbefore they enjoyed a free 
and impartial constitution. 

On this (nemorable occ^ion, Ireland, (or rathet 
the English colony in Ireland) was forgotten or un- 
noticed, nor was any concession obtained by the 
English barons in this country, until the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry HI., when we find 
them petitioning for the removal of those grie- 
vances, which they suffered so severely under the 
reign of his father, and a cessation of that violence, 
which he so wantonly practised, in the confiscation 
and plunder of their properties, the levying exorbi- 
tant taxes, and the practice of every mode of op- 
pression which his avarice could suggest. 

They also prayed that the queen-dowager, or the 
king's brother, should reside in Ireland. To this 
petition, a most gracious answer was given by 
Henry. He declared " That the same liberties 
which hceve been granted to his subjects of England^ 
shall be extended to his subjects in Ireland.** Thus 
were the rights and privileges of the English colony 
in Ireland^ or of those Irish who had submitte^d to 
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Sn^bni, ajraertnaed and <toiifiraied. AH the fll^ 
vantages of Of fi«e constitoteO} vteie hereAfitQr .ta.b9 . 
en^yed by the Boglish cohmy, Mdi&m H^mti^' 
ants, in as fiiU and as ample a ms^nneE as\ theUr 
coantiymen in Bnglaind, who auqdeeded in iimH 
gtoriouB struggles with their king for the aisterttAOi 
of human right, and laid the founda*ion ift thftte 
great charter of the futuve glory and^lei^QWr a€ 
the EngUsh nation—The English mooftTcfe at; 
length fdl a victim to the indignation of his in- 
sulted, and injured subjects. It is said be died of 
a broken heart, after a-usdess and destructive 
struggle against the liberty of his counti^* 
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No event Qf iiQpy>QF({9JQc^ tpok pl^pe in tbp first yeat 
pf He9ry JII. (i2ie). The acknowle4ge4 vigour 
i^nd ability of WiHiftW Marjihall, earl of Pembroke^ 
who W93 apppintpd proteqtor during the minority 
q{ Henry, pr^evented the recurrence of those dis- 
tractions 19 the English colony, which we have 
Yritnessed ip the reigii of John, and which were 
nigh vinderpiining the English interests in Ireland. 
The celebrated Henry de Londres, who was br^ndr 
ed vith the name of " Burn-Bill," was appointed 
coadjutor to Geoffry de Maurisco, in the adminis* 
tratiqn of Ireland. He was ^Iso made archbishop 
<^ Ppblin ; and in his ecclesiastical, as well as po- 
litical character, was remarkable for his insolence 
and tyranny. He summoned the tenants of his see 
to p^pdQce the instruments by which they held 
their lands ; w)^ich he no sooner received, under 
the pretence of examining t^eni, than, in an affect* 

VOL, I. T 
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ed passion^ he cast them into the fire. Hence the 
ignominious title of Burn^Bill, which ever adhered 
to him. 

" A striking example/' says Mr Leland, •* of the 
contempt with which the rights of the subject in 
Ireland were treated in those times, by the more 
powerful of the neighbouring kingdom.'' 

On the death of the earl of Pembroke, who pos- 
sessed most extensive estates in Ireland, and whose 
character seemed to awe into silence and submis- 
sion, the vicious passions of the colonists, Hugh de 
Lacy immediately laid claim to some lands held by 
that distinguished Englishman^ 

The son of the earl of Pembroke proceeded to 
Ireland^ to defend his inheritance against de Lacy, 
and both, after wasting the territories of each other,- 
and sacrificing the innocent inhabitants of Leinster 
and Meath, terminated their idle and sanguin- 
ary efforts by mutual concessions. In the mean 
time new rebellions sprung up in the country of the 
MacCartys, against whom the viceroy was obliged 
to draw the sword. Donald 0*Brien, of Thomond, 
to defend himself against the Irish, on one side, 
and the English colonists on the other, petitioned, 
and obtained from Henry, a grant of the kingdom 
of Thomond, now called Clare^ to be held of the 
English king, at a yearly rent of L.lOO,, and a fine 
of 1000 marks. 

This low and humble tribute seems to be riather 
the evidence of the homage which was to be ren- 
dered, than of the measure of Value of the county 
conceded. . Henry^ at this period, also granted to 
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Kichard de Burgo, the reversion of the whole king-- 
dom of Connaught, on the decease of Cathal, the 
bloody-handed* With so little attention to justice 
were the poor people of this country handled, from 
one adventurer to another, to gratify* the avarice 
of a favourite, or appease the vengeance of an 
enemy. The death of the celebrated Cathal, gave 
Richard de Burgo an opportunity to plead the 
grant of his sovereign ; but the Irish would not de* 
part from their old customs, and proceeded to elect 
a successor* 

The prince of Ulster interposed, and assisted 
Turlough, the brother o£ Cathal, in the assertion 
of his right to the crown of Connaught. The vice* 
roy led an army into the latter kingdom ; and by 
the triumphs of his arms, substituted the son of 
Cathal in the sovereignty of the west. The en- 
croachments of the colonists on the territories of 
this prince, established by their interposition, were 
so intolerable as to oblige him to take up arms* 
After a desolating struggle, he surrendered to the 



^ Katwithstanding tbe distractions with which the Irish nund 
must have beea oppressed, during this melancholj predatory war- 
fare, it is some consolation to find mention made of the great 
learning with which some of t>ur countrymen w6re then dis-* 
tinguished* We meet in our annals many names eminent for the 
extent of their literature^-among those was the celebrated Cor- 
nelius, oallid Historicus ; of whom Bale and Stanihurst make 
honourable mention. He wai the great source firoin which future 
historians collected ihe materials of their work. His Mubarum 
rerum Chrotttcony is referred to by the old authors, English and 
Scotch^ with the most implicit reliance on the soundness and 
fidditjr of his statements. 

r 2 
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viceroy. Fedlim, or Fhelim, the second, son of 
Cathal, succeeded his brother, and replied, with 
dreadful elSbct, the struggles of the English to sub-* 
due him* The Irisli prince* had recourse to an 
expedient, which strongly establishes the truth of 
the complaint, that the people of this country were 
eternally the victims of calumny : of a party inte- 
rested in concealing the grievances under which 
they laboured ; or, in magnifying the reasonable 
resistance of violated right into wanton rebellion, 
and causeless insurrection. Fhelim, of Connaught, 

* So true is the remark of Sir John Davis, ^' That the peo^ 
pie of Ireland merited far different treatment from the Crown of 
England : for," he continues, " when they were admitted to the 
condition of subjects, they gave many signal proofs of their du- 
tMulaess atid obedience ^ and would gladly coDtinue in that con- 
dition^ ^ long $8 they might be [Mrotected, and justly goveraed, 
without oppression on the one hand, or impunity on the other ; 
there being, in his opinion, no nation undier the sun that did love 
equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish, or that would 
vest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although tt were 
against themselves; ae as they might have the protection apd be- 
nefit of the law, when upon a just cause they did desire it."— 
** 1 dare affirm," says the same liberal and enlightened English- 
mtm, wiho was Attcnmey-General to James I. *^ that for the space 
cf fiv^ years last past, there have not been i&oni so many mole- 
ittstors^ woithy ccf death, in all the six circuits of this sealin, 
(j^land,) which is now divided Into i^nrty-six shires at large, as 
in one oircait of six shires, naindy, the western circuit of Eng* 
land Bor tlie truth is, that in times of peace, the J^ish aie 
more ftoiftil to offend the law than 4Jie English, or 4by other na- 
tisn whatever." Is not this a good lecture .to those legisiators 
wihd recommend the fiery decisions of mar^ law, in prefeieBoe 
to &t ^fihee and impartial inquiry of a constitiitional trabunal, 
.whens^ a distorbance exists, or a grievance u tc be reme- 
died* 
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addressed himself to the king of England, and re* 
presented in respectful and pathetic terms, the per« 
secutions which his people had suffered from the 
representative of his majesty ; that he was driven, 
by injury, to rebellion ; that he was the victim of 
the avarice of his English subjects ; and that he 
challenged his enemies to an inquiry into the truth 
of the charges which he broiight against them be- 
fore the common parent of the colonists and the 
native Irish. So sad and so affecting a story excit- 
ed the astonishment of Henry, who had been list- 
ening to exaggerated accounts of Irish treason ; to 
whom Fhelim had been represented as the head 
and cause of an unnatural rebellion, without provo- 
catibn or injury, laying waste the territories of his 
majesty's subjects, and exciting the people of Ire- 
land to universal resistance. In ans\ver to Fhelim's 
humble petition, praying an interview with the Bri- 
tish sovereign, the latter writes a letter to the vice- 
roy, desiring him to inquire into the statement 
made by Fhelim ; and to ascertain the real situation 
of Ireland. *^ To guard against deception,** writes 
the English monarch, ^' be cautious of th« channels 
through which you shall receive your informations ; 
]et them be as impartial as possible to either par- 
ty.'* The result of this application by Fhelim, 
was, the peaceful settlement of the kingdom o£ 
Connaught, and the satisfaction of its plundered 
inhabitants. So easy is it for a spirit of justice to 
tranquillize the people of any nation, that no in* 
stance can be found in the history <^ Ireland^ nor 
in the history of any other country, where tlle4iQ« 
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Best anxiety of the monarch, or the ruKng powers^ 
to do justice to their subjects, does not excite cor* 
responding sentiments of gratitude, loys^ty, and 
allegiance** 

The death of the son of the earl of Pembroke, 
which took place about this period, (1231), gave 
rise to a train of events whiqh involved Ireland iu 
new scenes of anarchy and confusion. 

Richard, the second son of that illustrious noble* 
man, succeeded to the princely inheritance of his 
brother ; and possessed that bold and independent 
spirit, which distinguished the life of his illustrious 
predecessor. Such qualities incurred the suspicion, 
and excited the fears of the king ; and every arti-r 
fice which the most malignant ingenuity could sug* 
gest to remove so formidable an enemy, was prac* 
tised by the insidious prelate of Winchester, who 
was then the minister of England. £arl Richard 
remonstrated against the insolent and violent usur-p 
pations of this minister ; and particularly expostu* 
lated with his sovereign on the alarming increase 
of foreigners in every part of the stjite j he absent-r 

* Notwithstanding the long continuance of tragic scenes, in a 
land violently torn by all the horrors of anarchy and oppresjsion^ 
it may be some relief to the mind to reflect, that strong traces 
pf erudition are to be discovered. Joannes de S. Bosco has been 
claimed for Ireland, by Ware, Harris, and Abbe Groghegan. 
He wrote a Treatise on the Sphere ; on the Calculation of the 
Ecdesia^cal Year ; a Breviary pf Ji^aw. He died at Paris, in 
1256, where he was long a highly-esteemed professor, Florence 
]$IacFlin, chancellor of the church of Tuam, is another celebrat- 
ed name in the Irish annals ; he was remarkable for hii^ know? 
ledge of canon lawr 
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ed himself from parliament; and at length flew to 
arms in defence of his country. This being an in- 
surrection against an odious minister, rapidly ac- 
quired strength j and, at length, a treacherous and 
cowardly conspiracy was formed against the spirit- 
ed and gallant Richard. By this stratagem the 
large estates of this English baron, in Ireland, 
were divided among the rapacious settlers in that 
country. A price was put on his head, and every 
inducement held out to encourage the infidelity of 
his foUowers.-«He fell a victim to the treason of 
his friends. The information of his fall, drew from 
the king tears of the most degrading hypocrisy ; and 
the universal sympathy in favour of the betrayed 
and- beloved baron, extorted even from his enemies 
the affectation of sorrow for his untimely and unwor- 
thy fate. So great was the popular sentiment in 
favour of his memory, that the king, in all the mean- 
ness of hypocrisy and terror, yielded to the public 
indignation ; and the death of this illustrious Eng- 
lishman, had the effect of accomplishing what the 
triumphs of his arms could only have achieved, 
nainely, the banishment of those foreigners which 
had monopolized all the places of profit and confi- 
dence under the crown, and the total annihilation of 
that fabric, which the ambition and the obstinacy of 
the bishop of Winchester had so lately r^iiSed. The 
people of Ireland sympathized with the friends of 
Richard, earl of Pembroke, and the people df Lein- 
ster, laying claim to the honour of being governed 
by the family of the earl of Pembroke, mainfested 
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Il\e Hibst dhl^t iekl kgaittfit ^b IfiiffdciJeM ttf fii6& 

Sdifh tffter the death cff RiehStd, '«trl »f f^ifc* 
brbk^, 3?edliifi, 6r 3?hisKin, jJriric* tff G^imftght, 
presfentfed hirhseff before his Sovereip, «) cbtf)f|yl4i?i 
bt the grifeVkncefe uiider ti^hich he ahd fcia J^So^te 
laboured 'froiti Richard d6 feifrgo. His toirlplaints 
were heard wiiih respect/aftd imtriedia'tely 4ttetad€fd 
to by the king. — ^OMers iv€te iissiised to suppT*fesfe 
the outrages of the barofa d'e Burgo, who ^vas the 
oppressor of his t'ri^h subjects. This act oF jU&tiCe 
ty the English monarch is a good deal difnihishi^d 
in vklhe by the royal cbnquest which irfimediat^ly 
folfowed. it appears as the result of royal policy, 
more than of rdyal mercy ; and discovers the artis 
of the politician, more thah the protection of the 
sovereign. 

Henry immediately sumWotied the prince of Cbnr- 
paught, in return for this protection he affijrded the 
Irish, to assist hini against the king 6f Scotland. 

We find Fedlim spoh after leading his troops ih* 
to Wales, against David, aiid co-operating with the 
Irish viceroy to reduce the Welsh. The deaths df 
Richard de Burgo, Hugh de Lacy, and Geotfry de 
Maurisco, became new sources of national distrac- 
tion and misery. The disorders and cial'amities df 
England gave opportunities to the ambition of the 
English adventurers in Ireland ; and the nativfe 
Irish, amidst the contending great faniilies, wefe 
the <:ommon * victims of ambitibh, jealousy an^ 

* The following observations are made by an Irish historian 
(Mr Taaffe,) who discovers in every page of his work, an ardent 



avalice. The reader of the stents judt telMed, ddtf- 
taot sii|)press his sthiles at tfa6 iJtoHei^ M gl<tfv6fy told 
by the apoldgtsts of Ebglahd, of the t^v«> »ad^bt6s 
V^hich ?frere issued by kitig Henry, dii^eiM^llg tbit 
the nobility, kdights, freeholders, afld baiiiiB df tbt^ 
teveral coimties, should be convened, itl Wiit that 

tetisIbiUty to the sujferiogs, aoid.ah honest antiety for 4he lame 
of his countryman. << It is surprising the incessant din of anna 
did not entirely hanish the mus^s from this ill-fated island ; but 
it seems the person of a bard was held more sacred th&n that of 
a priest. The English settlers frequently plundered and miu- 
aacred the clergy; while v^ find few or no instances i^ similar 
cnielty exercised on the chfldren of the muses. In addition to 
the high respect entertained for their profession, ambition was 
interested in their protection, tliey were, in a great measure, 
arbiters of fame ; and ^e niurder of one of their body would in- 
flame the whole irritable race of podts and harpers, to consign 
the perpetrator to the execration of posterity. Sensible that cha- 
racter forms one species of power, the chief of the settlers not 
only avoided insulting men possessed of such influence on public 
opinion, but he kept pensioned bards to sound and extend hi^ 
credit : at his con^mapd they sounded the wa)r song, inveighed 
against his enemies, e:&tolled his success in collecting their spoils, 
imd praised the munificence with which he shared the fruits of 
his victories among his followers. In the book of Fermoy, there 
remains a curious collection of such mercenary rhapsodies, com- 
posed by Roche's bards. In those tiihes of anarchy, they were 
generlGtlly employed as trumpeters of war, and served, hy their 
melodious notes, and rapturous strains, to attract enthusiastic 
youth to the standard of the chief, and to influence their ardour 
in the day of battle." — For 600 y^ars, the enemies of Ireland 
have found their mercenary poets and historians to sing theii: 
jpraises, and conceal their tyrrany ; and to the hour in which this 
line is writing, may we see the interests and happiness of Ire- 
land sacrificed to the mercenary poverty of some despicable ca- 
lumniator, whose only hope of decent existence is his sycophan- 
cy to the worst passion of an avaricious monopoly. 
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the great charter should be read over in their pre- 
eence ; and that they should be directed to adhere 
to the laws and customs received from king John» 
aiKl strictly to obey them ; that the Anglo-Irish 
barons be requested to permit Ireland to be govern- 
;ed by the laws of England ; and that peace should 
M length be restored to that unfortunate country. 

May it not be permitted us to ask, at this distant 
period of time, how it came to pass, that the power 
which was able to extinguish the efforts of those 
baronsi whenever they rebelled against the English 
interests, was so feeble and so petitioning, when the 
object of its interposition was the peace and happi- 
Xiess of Jreland ? May it not be conjectured, with- 
out any great stretch of sagacity, that the English 
government connived at tlie extortions and the 
plunder of the colonists, in order the more effec« 
tually to compel the devoted inhabitants of Ireland 
to solicit the royal interposition, ip terms sufficient- 
ly humiliating to (he national pride ; and thus ob- 
tain, by the slow and lingering torments of continu- 
ed persecution, those advantages which could not, 
perhaps, be won in the field f 

In this view of the subject, we shall not be sur- 
prised when we see Henry humbly suing for the 
permissipn of his barons ; or some of the persecut- 
ed people of Ireland petitioning, in turn, for royal 
patents, by which they may enjoy the rights and pri- 
vileges of English subjects. It is idle to talk of the 
obstinate resistance of the Irish to the English laws 
and customs, after perusing the history of national 
suffering we have already passed thrpuijh, produ- 
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ced by English ambition and avarice. It is worse 
than idle, to express our wonder at the inflexible 
attachment of the Irish to their old laws and cus* 
toms, under which thej experienced the blessii^ 
of independence; or to be surprised that thej 
would close their eyes and their ears to the instruc- 
tion of their enlightened invaders, who were deso* 
lating their beautiful country mtii flre and sword. 

It is said that Henry, in order to repress the via- 
lence of his barons in Ireland, made the experiment 
of sending, as his representatives, a succession of 
Englishmen^ whp would have no interest to consult 
but that of their master, and the country to which 
they were sent. But such rapid successions always 
produce the miseries inseparable from distracted 
and conflicting councils ; and the wisdom and vir- 
tue of one viceroy, was counteracted by the folly or 
the vices of his successor. 

An eveat of high importance occurred at this 
period (125S), which, if the circumstances of the 
English nation had permitted, might have been at- 
tended with the most fortunate consequences to 
Ireland. J'rince Edward, the son of the English 
monarch, being married to the infanta of Spain, was 
invested by his royal father with the sovereignty of 
all that part of Ireland then under English domi- 
nion, excepting the cities and counties of Dublin, 
Limerick, and Athlone ; excepting also the lands 
of the church, on the provjiso that the territories so 
grantjed should never be separated from the crown, 
but remain for ever to the kings of England. The 
l»nds> therefore, which were claimed, or possessed 
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by the king's subjects in Ireland, were called the 
lands of lord Edward, and all writs ran in this 
prince's name. Edward, from whose great talents 
mVch might have been expected, had he assumed 
the administration of Ireland, was carried down the 
icurrent of the day, which ran so strongly in favour 
of the wild and adventurous expeditions of the cru- 
sades. Ireland, in the mean time, suffered all the 
calamities inseparable from a state of anarchy and 
civil war. The Fitzgeralds and the MacCartys 
desolated each other's territories, till at length the 
family of the Geraldines were cpnipletely destroy- 
ed, by one general engagement. 

The English government were indolent or indif- 
ferent spectators of the sanguinary scene. Tlie 
English monarch, as it is recorded, made no gi*eat« 
er effort than to write to the rival combaWrfts, 
comqaanding them to suspend their animosities. 
The miserable confusion which was created by those 
rival factions, generated death and disiease in every 
part of Ireland. 

Tbe severity of the season aggravated tbe mise- 
ries of civil war ; and the finest portion of the Bri- 
tish dominions lay mangled and torn by the barba- 
rity of the most rancorous feuds. In addition to 
the inflictions under which Ireland how feuffered, 
we have to enumerate the insolent etactipns of the 
papal authority, as well as of the English monarch. 

Henry, whom we saw, some time back, lament- 
ing the distraction of the kingdom of Ireland, we 
now find co-opferalirig with the pope in Ifevying ek*. 
orbitant taxes on x\t^ T^eggary of tjje country-r-^ 
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fifteenth of all th« cathedral churchep, and a six- 
teenth. of all the ecclesiastical revenues, as well aa 
the most intolerable taxes on the laity. Thus do 
we seq this ill-fated country, in the extremity of 
her distress, resorted to by the English monarchy, 
to remunerate him for the loss be sustained in hia 
foreign wars ; and while Ireland is thus writhing 
imder the miseries of English invasion, we are 
stopped by the historians of the colonists, to re- 
flect on the singular want of judgment evinced by 
the Irish nation, in not embracing the laws and 
customs of England. Ireland was, at this period^ 
as well as England, overrun with Italian ecclesias^ 
tics, who were invested with the dignities and reve** 
nues of the church, within the territories of the 
English powers. It is to be observed, that the op* 
pressive exactions of the pope, and usurpations of 
the Italian ecclesiastics, were confined to the po- 
pish limits of English jurisdiction, and were effec** 
tually resisted by the native catholics. The native 
Irish, sensible of the abuse of the pope's spiritual 
authority, were little inclined to pay him tribute, 
or to submit to the insolent impositions of his 
foreign emissaries. 

The Irish princes, who as yet retained their in- 
dependence, scornfully rejected such encroach- 
ments as unchristian. The evils of this ecclesiastic 
cal tyranny became so oppressive to the colonists, 
that remonstrances crowded from every corner of 
the pale to the viceroy, against so destructive a 
practice. . Thus unfortunate Ireland seemed to be 
doomed the resting-place- for every greedy adven* 
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turer, lay and ecclesiastical, who pleased to fatten 
on her spoils, or plunder her of her property. 

The native Irish came to a determination on this 
occasion, that no foreigner should he admitted or 
received into any of the Irish churches j and it 
should not be forgotten, that within the English 
pale alone, do we find the Italian, or foreign cler- 
gy, presume to obtrude themselves. It is a well 
ascertained fact, that the native Irish clergy pre- 
served the most uninterrupted harmony with their 
countrymen, and that the exactions of which some 
historians speak, in those days, were practised 
solely by the English and Italian clergy, who had 
no other object but the enriching themselves, and 
the beggary of Ireland. 

The native Irish exulted in the venerable an-> 
tiqiiity of their church. They gloried' in their 
catalogue of saints, and found consolation in the 
piety and sanctity of their clergy. They despised 
the English, as well as the Italian intruders on the 
peace and independence of their country; and 
though they bowed to the spiritual, they as firmly- 
denied this temporal power, and repelled the exac- 
tions of papal authority, with as much boldness as 
they resisted the usurpatioils of the English adven- 
turers. Such has been the religion of the Irish, 
catholic for eighteen hundred years, during which 
period, we see numberless instances of the com- 
patibility of that spiritual power of the pope, which 
the Irish acknowledge, with the political freedom 
of their country, and the most i^rdent allegiance to 
a Protestant government. 
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He who has read the history of England, 

1272 ^°^ ^^^ ^^^ observed the wisdom and po- 
* licy of those regulations which Edward here 
introduced and enforced, will perhaps expect that 
the distractions of Ireland would have attracted the 
attention of so wise a monarch ; and that some ef« 
fort would have been made to heal those wounds, 
from which the life blood of the most valued mem- 
ber of the British dominions was so abundantly 
flowing. The conquest of Wales, and of Scotland, 
however, were, in the eyes of Edward, a more im- 
portant concern ; and little alteration is to be found 
in those melancholy scenes which we are about to 
record, during the reign of one of the wisest and 
most powerful monarchs that ever ascended the 
English throne. The same miseries, and the same 
petty warfare ; the same recital of usurpations, on 
the one hand, and resistance on the other; the 
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isame partial and puny effort to preserve the inte- 
rests of the colony ; the same narrow and contract- 
ed policy, which was satisfied with the temporary 
suppression of an insurpection, and the ephemeral 
triumph of a particular family.— ^ All this wearying 
round of miserable civil war is again to be witness- 
ed during the reign of a prince, by whom Ireland 
could have been made the most productive, as she 
was the most beautiful portion of the British em- 
pire. On the accessioh of Edward to the English 
throne, Maurice Fitzmaurice was appointed bis re- 
presentative in Ireland* 

The royal letter was received by the viceroy, 
promising protection to his Irish subjects ; and the 
nobility, knights, and free tenants, were caUed on 
to take the oaths of allegiance to Edward. 

Maurice Fitzmaurice was not long in the seat of 
government, when a formidable insurrection broke 
out in the most flourishing parts <^ Leinster, and 
afler a feeble struggle with the Irish, he was taken 
prisoner in Ophaly, (King's county) and committed 
to prison. The conquerors retaliated on the colo- 
ipists, the depredations committed on their own 
.territories ; and Glenville, the successor of Fitz- 
maurice, also experienced a singular defeat. In 
the mean time, the north of Ireland, supported by 
die marauders from the Scottish isles, was involved 
in the most afflicting dissentions, and Maurice Fitz- 
jaauplce, when released from prison, united with 
Abe lord Theobald Butler, and invaded the terri- 
tories of the O'Briens. The family of Fitzmaurice 
had gained a great accession of force, by their con- 

3 
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nection with Thomas de Clare, to whom Edward 
made extensive grants in the country of Thomond* 
This young nobleman was followed by a powerful 
train of attendants. The O'Briens expostulated, 
and the contest was at length to be terminated by 
the sword. Thus the perpetual encroachments of 
same English adventurer was wasting and usurping 
the property of the natives. 

O'Brien fell a victim to treachery ; but his sons^ 
whio succeeded, took most ample vengeance, and 
this furious war ended in the total overthrow of the 
family of the Geraldinea ; the O'Briens were de- 
clared sovere^ns of Thomond, and the castles and 
forts surrendered to their generals. 

De Clare appealed to Edward for protection; 
but new distractions and commotions in the west of 
Ireland, seemed to obliterate the remembrance of 
De Lacy's misfortunes from the royal bosom. Ed- 
ward issued his royal mandate to the prelates of the 
pale, to interpose their spiritual authority, and to 
endeavour to compose the public disorders; but 
the impotence of such mandates can well be con- 
ceived, when thrown into the scs^e against the in? 
satiable ambition and avarice, which perpetually 
stimulated the plunderers of the Irish. 

The miseries experienced by that people, the 
uninterrupted persecutions with which their families 
and properties were desolated, the unsuccessiful ef^ 
forts which they made to expel the in vaders, of their 
country, broke down their spirits, and reconciled 
theoi to the alternative of peace, . though on th^ 
condition of surrendering the ancient laws and cus- 

\0L» I. G 
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tome of their country. The historians of the Eng- 
lish write, that the Irish embraced the laws> from 
the conviction that only under such taws, and sncb 
an administration, could the peace and tranquiUity 
of their country be restored, the btessings oi free- 
dom communicated, and the rights and privities 
of man asserted. The fact is not so ; and if this '■ 
calumny on the Irish nation were not refuted by 
the miSst respected authorities, it would be contra- 
dicted by the observation of every man' who attends* 
to the working of the human heart. As well may 
it be said that the Irish petitioned for the desolation 
of their properties, as the overthrow of their laws* 
and constitution. <^ They petitioned, it is true, 
under the torture of the lash, but this,'' says Mr 
Taaffe, ^ only proves their deplorable situation, 
and not a preference of English law to the old es« 
tablished and cherished laws of the country, under 
which their monarchy so long and so illustriously 
flourished/' Mi^ Leland, after endeavouring to 
convince his readers that the Irish solicited the 
protection of English law, is obliged to admit the 
general sentiment of opposition, which animated 
that people against any innovation whatever : ^* Nor 
did those of the Irish who lived most detached from 
the English, perceive any advantage in exchanging 
their Old institutions for another system* On the 
contrary, it was with the utmost labour and diffi- 
culty, aiid the most obstinate reluctance on their 
part, that the English law could be obtruded o]^ 
them, even some centuries after the present period.*" 
The answer of Edward to the petition of the per- 
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secated people of Ireland, is so very remarkable 
£00* the bard and rigid terms on which he concedes 
to tbeir wishes, that if we had no other reason to 
conclude against the degrading charge brought 
against thetn, that they volunteered in surrender- 
ing the laws and customs of their country, this in- 
strument alone would prove that the king of Eng- 
land was determined to make his Irish subjects pay 
very dear indeed for what he and his generals called 
the blessings of th6 English constitution. Per- 
haps human pride can sustain no greater insult, 
nor the human heart be more bitterly afflicted, 
than by the promise of protection from that power, 
who, at the moment he is making professions of 
kindness and affection, is plundering our proper- 
ty, degraiding our country, and trampling on the 
most honourable feelings of our nature. With the 
sword in one hand, and his free constitution in the 
other, it would be perhaps more than can be ex- 
pected from the firmness of human nature to resist 
the kind and protecting offer. With the Irish, at 
this period, it would have been folly ; because it was 
a choice of evils on which the mind could not ba- 
lance for a moment, distracted and divided as they 
were by foreign tyranny, and domestic treachery. 
The answer of Edward is too remarkable in its 
policy and its language, to omit it even in this 
compendium of Irish history.* It seems to be the 

• Have we not seen a similar reply to the petition of those 
infamous and prostituted characters, who agreed to that humbling 
and degrading measure, called " an union between England and 
Ireland" — ^have we not.had great and flattering promises of a more 

g2 
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artful model of subsequent concessions to Ireland ; 
which are, in substance, '^ give me your liberties 
— ^give me your properties at my disposal-rgive up 
your country, and I will give to you in return the 
blessings of the English constitution,*' 
It thus proceeds ; 

** Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine, to 
our trusty and well-beloved Robert de Clifford^ 
justiciary of Ireland, greeting : 

" The improvement of the state and peace of 
pur land of Ireland, signified to us by your letter, 
gives us exceeding joy and pleasure. We entirely 
commend your diligence in this matter, hoping, by 
the divine assistance, that the things there begua 
so happily by you, shall, as far as in you lieth, be 
still further prosecMted with the greater vigour and 
success, 

" And whereas the community of Ireland hath 
made a tender to us of eight thousand merks, 
on condition that we grant to them the laws of 
England, to be usqd in the aforesaid land, we.will 
give you to know, that in as much as the laws used 
by the Irish are hateful to God, and having held 
diligent conference and full deliberation with our 
council in this matter, it seems sufficiently e?pe- 

substantial communication of English privileges^ English capi- 
tal, English manners, English improvements in arts and indus- 
try ; and for these specious and intoxicating blessings, we should 
stipulate to surrender that liberty which raised our country from 
beggary to independence, and should again agree to rely on the 
parental protection of that power, which chained down the rich 
ind prolific energies of our country for 600 years. 
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dient to us and to our council, to grant to them 
the English laws ; provided always that the general 
consent of our people, or at least of the prelates 
and nobles of that land, well affected to us, shall 
uniformly concur on that behalf. We therefore 
command you, that, having entered into treaty 
with those Irish people, and examined diligently 
into the wills of our commons, prelates, and nobles, 
well affected to us, in this behalf, and having agreed 
between you and them on the highest fine of money 
that you can obtain, to be paid to us on this ac- 
count— ^you do, with the consent of all, at least of 
the; greater and sounder part aforesaid, make such 
a composition with the said people, on the premises, 
as you shall judge, in ydur diligence, to be most ex- 
pedient for our honour and interest; provided, 
however, that these people should hold in readi- 
ness a body of good and stout footmen, amounting 
to such a number asf you shall agree upon with them, 
for one turn only, to repair to us wjien we shall 
think fit to demand them/' Such is the language 
of a king, communicating what he terms the bles- 
sings of English law; and such are the conditions 
on which the tortured Irish inhabitants of the pale 
were to obtain the protection of his majesty Ed- 
ward the first. But such is the language of tyranny 
over every conquered people j the bayonet and 
the sword are the forerunners of the blessings which 
despotism dispenses ; and the sighs of a persecuted 
nation are generally answered by hypocritical pro- 
fessions of kindness from the hand which caused 
them. 
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Such was the influence of the petty tyrants of the 
Irish, that they were able to intercept the rays of 
royal mercy, however feeble in their heat; and 
the English ascendancy of the pale struggled with 
their sovereign, for the perpetuity of that moncN 
poly of despotism,, from which the native Irish pe- 
titioned to be relieved. It should be here observ- 
ed, that the men who opposed th^ communication 
of English laws to the native Irish, professed the 
same religion and the same faith, a$ the unfortunate 
people over whom they ruled ; that the ascendan- 
cy here complained of was an English ascendancy, 
and that the same opportunities, enjoyed by Ca- 
tholic, as well as Protestant, would be equally 
abused, and the same tyranny equally exercised. 
No Irish Protestant has oppressed his countryman^ 
because he is a Catholic — no — he has oppressed 
him because it was the policy of England to en* 
courage and support a monopoly of power in the 
}iands of a few, and when England became Pro- 
testant, her Irish tyrants were Protestants, as her 
Irish tyrants were Catholics in the time of Edward, 
because England was Catholic. 

The commons, the prelates and nobles, who 
threw themselves between Edward and his subjects, 
and who endeavoured to preserve the little petty 
tyranny of njionopoly, were catholics: but such is the 
nature of man under such circumstances; the temp- 
tation is too seducing, and the motive too strong to 
be weighed against the remote, though certain re<- 
wards of integrity and public virtue. Two years 
elapsed, and a second petition was presented by the 
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BBiiyie Irish, and a aeqotid tiqie resisted by the> ca* 
tbolic barons, clergy and^ <:pnimon& The conse- 
quence of this tantali;sing policy, was the universal' 
distraction of the country, the renewal of the most 
implacable bostilities, and a wild, barbarous, and 
de&truQtive ctvil war. . 

. The jBAglish adventurers, the Fitzgeralds^ the 
BurkeSi the Butlersi, Eustfi^ ei^, and Lacys, rose on 
the ruins, which' spread around them, and notwith- 
stajiding the wise and benevolent remonstrances of 
MacGarty^ the deluded natives seemed to vie with 
each: other in promoting, the schemes and con- 
federacies of their common &aemy^ Tlie great and 
important undertakings, in which the ara|s of Ed- 
ward were now engaged, (1286), involved his go- 
vernment in embarrassments, and the sufferings of 
Ireland were no reason why an experiment to raise 
new resources, should not there be tried : he there- 
fore demanded of the clergy, or rather of all the 
spiritualities within the pale, an additional fifleenth. 
After some altercation and delay, this demand of 
Edward was acceded to. 

The distractions of Ireland were so great at this 
period, that Edward determined to make some effort 
to prevent their recurrence. For this purpose he 
deputed Sir John Wogan, in 1295, to administer the 
afiairs of Ireland, or rather of that part of Ireland 
in possession of England. No viceroy as yet ap- 
peared better qualified, from the mildness of his 
temper, his excellent understanding, and sound dis- 
cretion, to heal the bleeding wounds of Ireland. 
With firmness to put into execution, the well di- 
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gested resolutions of parliament, he suppressed 
those whom he could not soodi ; and we therefore 
see much dome by tiits nobleman to compose the 
exhausting dissentions of the £nglish barons with 
each other, and of the native Irish with both. He 
summoned parliament more frequently than usual, 
and we find the acts of this assembly at this period, 
more deserving of notice than those which have 
preceded them. Various regulations were made to 
restrain the insolence and tyranny of the barons, to 
put a stop to their perpetual encroachments on the 
territories of each other, and to prevent the recur- 
rence of those exasperating practices which so &e« 
quenfily drove the native Irish to rebellion* 
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EDWARD II. 



A. D. The important events of this reign should 
1S08* have been to England a source of useful 
instruction on the inevitable evils flowing from that 
narrow and confined policy, wl|ich estimated its se* 
curity by the distracting divisions of Irishmen, by 
its success in running county against county, the 
Irish within the pale against their native country- 
men, and erecting on the ruins and weakness of 
both parties, a disgusting and torturing English as- 
cendancy. 

The successful invasion of Edward Bruce, bro- 
ther of the celebrated Scottish monarch, the de« 
vastation committed by his arms, and the univer- 
sal shock then given to the English interests in Ire- 
land, should have taught the sister country, the ne- 
cessity of no longer relying on the power of a fac- 
tion to keep down the resentment of an injured and 
insulted people. From this example, succeeding 
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rulers might have learned the wisdom of mild and 
parental government They might have seen that 
the avarice of English speculators on the misfortunes 
of the people was the cause of general dissatisfac- 
tion, and that the first opportunity which may offer 
to a nation to release itself from the persecution 
of its enemies, will be embraced with equal ardour^ 
as the Irish received the Scottish alliance of Ed- 
ward Bruce. 

Mr Hume, who does not often sympathise with 
the sufferings of this country, whose sensibility 
would be more affected by the misfortunes of a royal 
individual, than the miserable scene of distress 
which covered the whole people of Ireland for cen- 
turies, breaks out into the following indignant ob- 
servation on the oppression practised by his country- 
men on its devoted inhabitants: ^* The horrible 
and absurd oppressions which the Irish, siififered 
under the English government, made theiQ 9t first 
fly to the standard of the Scots, whoan they re- 
garded as their deliverers." Should not such an 
example hav« operated as a source of iQstrqqtion 
to succeeding governments, not to be making so 
important a member of the British empire; 9s Ire- 
land, the common subject on which every experi- 
ment, suggested by tyranny or byambition, was here- 
after to be tried ; the retreat of an odious faypurite, 
or a bankrupt lord; the resting-place of every 
political' adventurer who would submit to be the 
instrument of the sovereign, administering to his 
views of folly, passion, or tyranny. In the time 
of Edward II, we see the royal favourite, Pierce 
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Gaveston, odious to Englishmen, appointed the re- 
presentative of majesty in Ireland. In succeeding 
times we shall find Ireland the grand r^itgium 
peccatormn of Englishmen ; the place of refuge for 
«very bad. or vicious passion, and the great scene 
of remuneration for every public delinquent^ who 
has incurred the resentment, or merited the dis- 
pleasure of the English nation* The vicegerent of 
Edward 11., Pierce Gaveston, had so much offended 
the pride and independent spirit of the English 
barons, by the insolence of his demeanour, and the 
abuse of his royal master's partiality^ that Edward 
was obliged to yield to the general sentiment against 
his favourite ; and, to blunt the edge of public 
vengeance, sent him to Ireland, where the services 
of Gaveston might, in some degree, obliterate the 
remembrance of those injuries of which the barons 
of England so loudly complained. The personal 
qualities of Gaveston were highly calculated to raise 
great public expectations of the effects of his ad- 
ministration ; and in this hope the English colonists 
were not disappointed. He displayed great vigour 
and ability as viceroy ; he extinguished rebellion 
the moment it raised its head, and established peace 
and tranquillity throughout his government, as much 
by the independent firmness of his administration, 
as by the promptitude and triumph of his arms* 
The splendour of the governor threw the English 
barons into the shade. Accustomed to dictate to 
the viceroy, those petty lords could not brook the 
high and supercilious demeanour of Gaveston ; and 
a rivalship of parade and ostentation between those 
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lords and the viceroy, had frequently the effect of 
protecting the people against the insolence and 
torture of petty tyranny. 

Those symptoms of discontent had just appeared, 
when the favourite Gaveston was recalled ; and the 
government was again entrusted, but with limited 
powers, to Sir John Wogan, who was compelled to 
consume his time, and that of parliament,^ with an 
idle contest for precedence between the prelates of 
Armagh and Dublin^ 

New wars were carried on between the lords of 
the pale, and the native Irish ; and the Earl of 
Ulster, whose ambition had no bounds, wantonly 
invaded the territories of Thomond, where- he suf- 
fered a signal defeat from the Geraldine& The re* 
suit of those sanguinary contests was the union of 
the two families of the Geraldiries and the! family 
of the Earl of Ulster, an union which promised an 
interval of repose to- the people of Ireland* A new 
scene now opened, which brought back all the mi- 
series and distress from which Ireland flattered her* 
self in some degree released. The triumph of liberty 
in Scotland roused the patriotic ardour of the native 
Irish, and the degrading contrast which their own 
situation exhibited, when compared with the gloria 
ous independence enjoyed by the Scottish nation, 
prompted the bold and intrepid spirits of Ireland, 
to emulate the conduct of the illustrious Bruce, 
who successfully asserted the freedom of his coun- 
trymen. They entered into correspondence with 
the monarch of Scotland ; they solicited his pro- 
tection in strong and pathetic language, and pro- 
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mised the universal co-operation of Ireland with 
his invading arms. The preparations making 
throughout Ireland for the reception of the Scot- 
tish invader^ alarmed the government of the pale 
90 much, that a deputation, composed of the Lords 
of Ulster, Edmopd Butler, and Theobald de Ver- 
dun, was sent forward to consult w|th the king, his 
prelates, and nobles, on the critical and alarming 
situation of the English interests. We find these 
commissioners, who had cpmmunicated with the 
British monarch and his parliament, sent back to 
Ireland, to lay a statement of the royal determi- 
nation in favour of the Irish, before the principal 
chieftains of the latter; promising redress of griev-. 
ances« cessation of persecution, and stooping to the 
humility and meanness of soliciting the alliance of 
those people, whom the violence of English perse* 
cution had driven into the arms of rebellion. 

Among other measures, offensive and defensive, 
fidopted on this pccasfon by the Iri$h people, and 
the English monarch, we find an appeal to the 
pope, the grand arbiter of Europe, the thunder of 
whose bulls were heard with veneration in the re^ 
motest corners of the civilized world; 

The pathetic and able remonstrance prjssented 
by the Irish people, on this occasion, tp the most 
holy father, is jthe best picture which can be pre- 
sented to posterity of the suffenngs which Ireland 
experienced from the invasion of England. It is 
a compendium of human sorrow, and of goading 
exasperation, which no future pen could more 
strongly delineate} which brings tears into the 
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eyes of the Irish reader, and justifies, in a loud and 
emphatic tone, the efforts of our ancestors, who 
struggled for their deliverance* 

The Irish chieftains, being only catholics, and 
not having the claims on papal partiality which the 
English monarch had, relied on the justice of their 
cause ; and, fearless of contradiction, related the 
story of their sufferings in such strong and glowing 
terms, as called for the sympathy of the royal fa- 
ther, and moved him to interpose between the per- 
secuted people of Ireland and the British monarch. 
Even in this abridgment of Irish history, we cannot 
refrain from giving, at length, and without curtail- 
ment, this interesting document of Irish grievances. 
To the English reader, it should be a fertile source 
of instruction ; and to the rulers of Ireland it 
should be strong and satisfactory evidence of the 
necessity of securing the allegiance of Irishmen by 
services, rather than weakly endeavouring to hum- 
ble and reduce their spirit by persecution. This 
Irish remonstrance is an able recapitulation of Eng- 
lish administration, from the invasion of Henry ILj 
and is a triumphant vindication of their present re- 
sistance to England. 

" To the most holy father in Christ, lord John, 
by the grace of God ; his devoted children, Donald 
O'Neil, king pf Ulster, and by hereditary right true 
heir of Ireland, as also the chieftains, and nobles, 
and the people of Ireland, recommend themselves 
most humbly, &c. &c. 

" It is extremely painful to us, that the vicious 
detractions of slanderous Englishmen, and their in- 
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iquitods suggestions against the defenders of our 
rights, should exasperate your holiness against the 
Irish nation j but alas ! you know us only by the 
misrepresentation of our enemies; and you are ex-» 
posed to thie danger of adopting the infamoiis false- 
hoods 'which they propagate, without hearing any 
thing of the detestable cruelties they have commit* 
ted against our ancestors, and continue to commit 
even to this day against ourselves. 

<• Heaven forbid that your holiness should be thus 
misguided ; and it is to protect our unfortunate peo- 
ple from such a calamity, that we have resolved here 
to give you a faithful account of the present state 
of a kingdom we can call the melancholy remains 
of a tiation that so long groans under the tyranny 
of the kings of England, and of the barons : some 
of whom, though born among us, continue to prac« 
tise the same rapine and cruelties against us, which 
their ancestors did against ours heretofore. We 
shall speak hdthing but the truth, and we hope that 
your holiness will not delay to ibflict condign pu<p 
nishment on the authors and abettors of such inhu- 
man calamities. 

*^ Know, then, that our forefathers came from 
Spafn ; and our chief apostle, St Patrick, sent by 
your predecessor pope Celestine, in the year 435, 
did, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, most ef- 
fectaally teach us the truth of the holy Roman 
catholic faith, and that ever since that period^ our 
king^, well instructed in the faith that was preach* 
ed to them, have, in number sixty-one, without 
mixture of foreign blood, reigned in Ireland, to 
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the year 1 170 ; and those kings were not English- 
men^ nor of any other nation but our own ; who 
with pious liberality bestowed ample endowments 
in lands^ and many immunities on Uie Irish church ;. 
though in modern times our churches wer^ most 
barbarously plundered by the English, by whomi 
they are almost despoiled ; and though those our 
lings so long and so strenuously defended agaiqst 
the tyrants and kings of different regions, the inr 
beritance given them by God» preserving their in* 
nate liberty at all times inviolate, yet Adrian IV. 
your predecessor, an Englishman more even by afr 
fection and prejudice than by birth, blinded by that 
afiection, and the false suggestions of Henry IL 
king of England, under whom, and perhaps by 
whom, St Thomas of Canterbury was murdered, 
gave the dominions of this our kingdom, by a cer- 
tain form of words, to that same Henry H. whom he 
ought rather to have stripped of hi^ o^vn, on account 
of the above crime— thus omitting all legal s^nd judi* 
cial order : and also, his national prejudices and pre- 
dilections, blindfoilding the discernni^nt of the pon- 
tifi^ without our being guilty of any crime, without 
any rational cause whatever, he gave us up to be 
mangled to pieces by the teeth of the most cruel 
and voracious of all monsters ; and if, sometimes 
nearly flayed alive, we escape from the deadly bit? 
of those ti^eacheroqs and greedy wolves, it is b^t 
to descend into the miserable abysses of slavery^ 
to drag on the doleful remains of a life more ter- 
rible than death itself, ever since those English apr 
peared first upon our coasts,'in virtue of the abovp 
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surreptitious donatioD* They entered our territo- 
ries under a eertain spedous pretext of piety and 
.extern^ hypocritical show of religion ; endeavour- 
ing in the mean time^ by every artifice malice could 
suggest, to extirpate us root and branch, and with- 
out any other right than tfaiit of strength, they have 
so far succeeded by base and fraudulent cunning, 
that they have forced us to quit our fair and ample 
habitations, and paternal inheritances, and to take 
refuge^ like wild beasts, in the mountains, woods, 
and morasses of the country ; nor can even the ca^ 
verns and dens protect us against their insatiable 
avarice. They pursue us even into those frightful 
abodes, endeavouring to dispossess us of the wild 
uncultivated rocks, and arrogating to themselves the 
property of every place on which we can stamp the 
figure of our feet ; and through the excess of the 
most profound ignorance, impudence, arrogance^ 
or blind insanity, scarcely conceivable, they dare 
to aisert that not a single part of Ireland is ours, 
but by right entirely their bwii !; 

" Hence the implacable animosities and exter- 
minating carnagd which are perpetually carried on 
between us; hence our continual hostilities, out 
bloody reprisals, our numberless massacres, in which, 
since their invasion to this day, more than £0,000 
men have perished on both sides j tot to speak of 
those who died by famine, despair, the rigours of 
captivity, and a thousand other disorders, which it 
is impossible to remedy, on account of the anarchy 
in which we live — an anarchy which, alas I is tre- 
mendous, not only to the state but also to the church 
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of Ireland ; the ministei^ o£ which are daily expon 
sed, not only to the l(m of t^e frail and tramitoj^ 
things of this woxlA, but also to the loss, of those 
solid and substantial blessings wliich arfi eternal 
and immortal 

^^ Let those few particulars concerning our origin^ 
and the deplorable state to which we have been re^; 
duped by the above donation of Adrian IV. suffice 
for the presept. 

*^ We have now to inform your holines?^ that 
Henry, king of. England, and the four kings hia 
successors, have violated the conditions of the pon^ 
tifical bull, by which they were empowered to in« 
vade this kingdom ; for the said Henry promisedi: 
as appears by the said biiU, to extend the patriasony 
of the church, and to pay to the apostolical sees; 
annually^ one penny for each house. Now thia 
promise, both he and his successors above inention- 
ed, and their iniquitous ministers, observed not at» 
all with regard to Ireland ; on the contrary, they 
have entirely and intentionally eluded thejtn» and 
endeavoured to force the reverse* 

^< As to the church lands, so far from extending; 
them, they have confined and retrenched and in^ 
vaded them on all sides ; insomuch, that some ca- 
thedral churches have been, by open force, notori- 
ously plundered of half their possessions : nor have 
the persons of our clergy been more respected; fofj} 
in every part of the country, we find bishops an4 
prelates cited, arrested, and imprisoned, without 
distinction ; and they are oppressed with such ser- 
vile fear, by these frequent and unparalleled injuries. 
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that they have not the courage to repreaaEit to your 
holioesst the sufferings they are so wantonly con# 
demned to undergo. 

** The English promised ako to introiduce a bet* 
tec Gode of laws^ and to enforce better morals among 
die Irish people; but, instead of this, they have so 
cocrupfed our morals, that the holy and dove Jike 
simplicity of our nation is, on account of the flagi- 
tious example of those reprobates, changed into 
the malicious cunning of the serpent* 

<^ We had a written code of kws^ according to 
which our nation was governed hitherto : they have 
deprived us of those laws, and of every law, except 
one, which it is impossible to wrest from us ; and» 
for the purpose of exterminating our people, they 
have establi^bed other iniquitous laws, by which in- 
justice and inhumanity are combined for our des» 
traction,— some of which we here insert for your 
inspection, as being so many fiindamental rules of 
English jurisprudence^ established in this kingdom." 

(The statement of the Irish then setis forth the 
laws, by which the lives, and properties, and feeU 
ings of their country, were sacrificed to the rapa> 
cious and cruel ascendancy of England. It then 
goes on in the following strong and emphatic lan<» 
guage :— ) 

*^ All hope of peace between us is therefore 
completely destroyed ; for such is their pride, such 
their excessive lust of dominion, such our ardient 
ambition to shake off this insupportable yoke, and 
recover the inheritance which they have so unjustly 
usurped, that as there never was, so there neves 
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*will be, any smd^r^ coalition between them and us; 
nor is it possible there should, in this life ; for we 
entertain a certiain natural enmity against each 
other, flowing fit)hi mutual malignity, descending 
by inheritance from father to son, and spreading 
from generation to generation. Let no person won- 
der, then, if we endeavour to preserve our lives and 
defend our liberties as well as we can, against those 
cruel tyrants. So far from thinking it unlawful^ 
we hold it to be a meritorious act ; nor can we be 
accused of perjury or rebellion, since neither our 
fathers nor we did, at any sime^ bind ourselves by 
an oath of allegiance, to their fathers or to them ; 
and therefore, without the least remorse of con- 
science, while breath remains^ we wiira,ttack them 
in defence of our just rights $ and n^ver lay down 
our arms until we force them to desist. Besides, 
we are fully satisfied to prove, in a judicial manner, 
before twelve or more bishops, the facts which we 
have stated, and the grievances which we. have 
complained of; not like these English^ who, in 
time of prosperity, discetitinue all legal ordinances, 
and, if they enjoyed prosperity at present, would 
not recur to Rome, as they do now ; but would 
crush, with their overbearing and tyrannical'iiaugh- 
tiness, all the surrounding nations, despising every 
law, human and divine. 

** Thereupon, on account of all those injuries^ 
and a thousand others which human wit cannot 
easily comprehend j and on account of the kings of 
England, and their wicked ministers, who, instead 
of governing us, as they are bound to do, with jus^ 
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tice and moderation/ have wickedly endeavoured to 
exterminate us off the face of the earth ; and to 
shakeoff their detestable yoke,and recover our native 
liberties, which we lost by their means, we are forced 
to carry on an exterminating war, choosing, in de* 
fence of our liberties and lives, rather to rise like 
men, and expose our persons bravely to all the 
dangers of war, than any longer to bear like women 
those ati'ocious and detestable injuries; and, in 
order to obtain our interest the more speedily and 
consistently, we invite the gallant Edward Bruce ; 
to whom, being descended from our most noble an- 
cestors, we transfer, as we justly may, our right of 
royal dominion, unanimously declaring him our 
king, by common consent, who, in our opinion, and 
the opinion of most men, is as just, prudent, and 
pious, as he is powerful and courageous ; who will 
do justice to all classes of people.'' 

The pope had strong and influential reasons for 
his partiality to England, which did not exist in fa- 
vour of Ireland. The English allowed his holiness 
both temporal and spiritual power — the Irish confined 
him to spiritual power. This accounts, in no small 
degree, for the papal partiality in favour of the 
former. A bull of excommunication was published 
some time afterwards, in which Robert and Edward 
Bruce are mentioned by name. 

The thunders of the Vatican, however, were but 
a small impediment to the Scottish chief. Lord 
Edward Bruce appeared on the north-eastern coast 
of Ireland, on the 25th of May, 1815, with a fleet 
pf 300 sail, carrying 6000 men; with this force 
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he laid waste the English setdemeiits in the north 
ct Ireland. Dundalk and Atherdee opened tineir 
gates. 

The west and south hailed their deliverer with 
enthusiasm, and flocked to his standard, aoimatei) 
with the hope that the hour bad arrived when the 
wrongs of their country would foe redressed. The 
disunion of the English lords facilitated the pro- 
gress of the enemy ; and the artifices of Bruce^ 
practised with success on the apdhition of Fedlim 
O'Connor, the king of Connaught, detached a 
large and powerful force from the ranks of his 
enemies. 

Fedlim O'Connor is deposed by his brother Ror 
deric ; and the former, aided by English auxilia? 
lies, recovers his throne, and, contrary to his solemn 
engagements, joins the forces of the Scotch invader, 
Edward Bruce. O'Brien of Thomond, the chie& 
tains of Munster and Heath, declare for Bruce ; 
the clergy proclaim him as the deliverer of Ireland 
from the tyranny of England ; and the coronation 
of Edward Bruce at Dundalk, gave confidence to 
the timid, and increased boldness to the friends of 
Irish freedom. The illustrious Robert Bruce came 
over to Ireland with a large force, to confirm the 
pretensions of his brother to its sovereignty ; and 
though opposed by the most unprecedented dearth 
of provisions, took many of the strongest places in 
Ubter, and laid waste the country through which 
he passed. 

The fears of the colony at length began to rouse 
them from their lethargy ^ and the danger of being 
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etpelted by th^ Scotch intaders from those great 
mA pvificdly estates Which they had "purcihal^ed with 
thi^r blood, united the English lords in oiie com- 
mon sentiment, and determined thcim to make one 
g^h^risil efifort ilgkinst this forniidable enemy. On 
thik occasion the most distinguished English barons 
received new titles and new faonouri^ from the hands 
df the Britikh monarch. John Fitzthomas, baron of 
Ophaly, was created Earl of Kitdare ; Lord Edmund 
Butler received the title of Earl of Carrick. An 
army was sent by the colony into Connaught, against 
Fedlim O'Connor, who laid waste the territories of 
a number of English barons surrounding his king- 
dom, and threatened an universal annihilation of 
the English name, had it not been for the batde of 
Athunree, in which the English put forth all their 
strength^ and gained a most decisive victory. Fed- 
Km O'Connor fell on the field of battle, with eight 
thdusaiid of his troops* In the mean time, Bruce 
proceeded in his destructive progress through tiie 
north, and met with no obstacle to his ambition^ 
until he arrived at the walls of the metropdis^ 
Here the Scottish chief met with a resistance that 
eofi^pelled him to march into Kildare, which he d6« 
^dlated with all the cruelty of a disappointed and 
baffled general. The fury of Bruce, and the ha* 
voc committed by his army on the property of ihe 
English colony, united those barons whom a more 
artful policy might have divided, and rendered trip 
butary to his purposes. The miserably impover* 
ished state of the country at this period, proved 
more formidable to Bruce than the sword of his 
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enemies. It is related, that the famine was so 
dreadful, that the carcasses of the dead soldiers were 
the only sustenance of the living. Bruce, bow- 
ever, after all his losses from the vi^tation of Pro- 
vidence, made a desperate effort to maintain his 
conquest. He met the English near Dundalk ; the 
conflict was vidient, and sustained on each side with 
equal brs^very ; but at length victory declared for 
the English general. — Edward was slain in this des- 
perate engagement ; and thus terminated an ei:p.e-> 
dition, which promised in its comqiencement s^ 
speedy deliverance from the English power, and 
which, at the end of three years, left her an ob- 
ject of pity and wretchedness to surrqundipg na- 
tions; 

The miseries of the people were greatly aggra: 
vated at this period, (iSls,) by the different modes 
of jurisdiction that governed the native and the co- 
lonist The calamitous effects which flowed to the 
governors as well as the governed, demonstrated 
tiie fatuity of. such a policy. To murder an Irish-r 
man was punishable only by fine ; the murder of an 
Englishman was a capital offence. The English- 
man who plundered bis neighbour was condemned 
to death ; the Irishman who committed the same 
crime was often handed over to his Brehon, or Irish 
judge, who had it in his power to compound with 
the offender; an indulgence which, it is related, 
seduced numbers of disorderly Englishmen to re- 
nounce their name and nation. This wretched 
policy gave unlimited reins to the vengeance of an 
^nemy, and exposed society to all the horrors of 
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civil war and anarchy. The worst passions founc^ 
prqtection in the law, and the weak and innqcent 
fell victims to the strong and the guilty. The 
partial administration of justice, the corruption of 
tl)e judges, the depraved state of the public mind, 
were evils sufficiently great to impoverish the poli- 
tical body ^ but the absurd and cruel practice of 
quartering the soldiers on the miserable inhabir 
taDt9, and exposing them to the insatiable exac- 
tions of an unbridled soldiery, filled up the cup of 
Irish suffering, and presented to the eye a universal 
scene of anarchy, rapine, and massacre. The con- 
sequence.of this baneful practice was, that the Eng- 
lish freeholders, rather than endure such perpetual 
torture, fled to the country of the native Irish, 
learned their language and theii^ manners, and were 
undistinguished, in the course of time, from the 
native inhabitants. Among those of the English 
barons who imposed those arbitrary exactions on 
the unfortunate people, was Maurice Fitzthomas of 
Desmond ; who, it is said, to preserve the power he 
had usurped, (having expelled all the English set- 
tlers from his immense estates, which were soon 
occupied by his Irish followers,) he became an Irish 
chieftain, and only acknowledged those laws which 
secured him undiminished or unlimited power over 
his tenantry. The English and Irish soon united 
into one mass, and became one people, united a- 
gainst English law, and English connection. Such 
was the scene which Ireland exhibited when Ed- 
ward IlL came to the English throne* 
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A.D. The miserable situation to wKich Ireland 
'^^' wa« reduced by the Scottish invasion, which 
let loose the violent and ftirioiis passions of a 
people unrestrained by law,* and uncontrolled by 
a settled and impartial system of jurisprudence, 
would incline us to suppose that the barbarities and 
atrocities committed by the colonists on thp na* 
tives, were radier the offipring of particular drcdmm 
stances, and peculiar only to that countly in ^hich 
such circumstances existed, than a miniature of the 
universal anarchy which the British empire theh 
exhibited* 

Mr Hume, whfen describing the manners of th» 
English people in the reign of Edward JI. writes 
tiius : << The estate of ah English baron was mana- 
ged by his bailifi^ and cultivated by his villains. 
Its produce was consumed in rustic hospitality by 
the baron and his officers. A number of idle re* 
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lainers^ ready fok* any mischi^ or disorder^ were 
maitttantied by faim ; all who lived upon his estate 
were absohrtely at his disposal ; and instead of ap^ 
plying to courts of justice, he usually sought re^ 
dress by open force and violaice* The great no* 
bility were a kind of independent potentates, who, 
if they submitted to any regulations at all, were 
less governed by the municipal law than by a rude 
species of tlie law of nations/' 

How the historian who, in the impartial spirit of 
history, gives such a description of the state of so^ 
ciety among his own countrymen, in the reign of 
Edward 11. can be seduced to designate the Irish 
as barbarians, whose manners and customs were ex^ 
actly similar, can only be aca>unted for by that 
determined spirit of hostility Which Mr Hume aU 
ways manifests against the Irish nation. It is not 
surprising, that a nation like Ireland, which has 
been the common prey of foreign invasion, of the 
Danes, the English, and the Scotch, should conii 
tain within its bosom all the pernicious materials <^ 
intestine warfare and distraction— '-that an English 
party and a Scotch party should be found to fly to 
arms in the hour of invasion, and that a i^stem of 
government which put the great mass of the peo-' 
pie out of the protection of the law, should have 
generated all those miserable scenes which perpei- 
tually present themselves. 

In England, we find^ from Mr Hume, that the 
strong arm of the sovereign could not restrain the 
barbarous tyranny of the English barcm. How then 
ppuld it be expected that the feeble orders of the. 
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royal deputy should have silenced the clamours of 
faction^ repressed the violence of the petty lord, 
or introduced a spirit of order or civilization into 
the great political body of the Irish people ? 

Amidst the distractions which disfigured the fair 
face of Ireland at this melancholy asra of her de« 
pressipn, we are relieved in some degree by the 
philanthropic efforts made by a few prelates to 
check the vices and disorders of the community. 
Two archbishops laboured to establish a university 
in Dublin, not only for the study of theology, but 
that of the civil and canon law, then a fashionable 
part of European literature. Archbishop Bricknor 
distinguished himself on this occasion by the lifoe- 
xality of his patronage, and Edward III. enlarged 
the original endowment, and granted his protec- 
tion to the students of the new seminary, some 
years after its first. establishment; but the dawn of 
public instruction was greatly plouded by the sad 
examples of fanaticism which some of the ecclesi- 
astical colonists exhibited at this period. Charges 
of heresy were brought by private resentment and 
vengeance against the most distinguished families, 
and the punishment of the church made instrumen? 
tal to the gratification of malice and ambition. 
Kichard Ledred, bishop of Qssory, a man of vio- 
lent arid vindictive passions, encouraged the per- 
secutions of the fanatic; and charges of heresy 
were brought against the magistrate as well as the 
peasant, who in many instances were destroyed by 
the faggot, or withered away in a prison. The 
bishop of Ossory himself became a victim in turn. 
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and was obliged to fly the coantry which he bsid 
visited with the fuiy of his superntition. 

We do not find that the accession of Edward IIL 
to the British throne^ contributed in any degiree to 
restrain the violence of faction, or to prevent each 
English baron from pursuing, as usual, his own 
personal schemes of ambition. He deq>ised thci 
authority of the deputy, and treated with equal 
contempt the royal mandate of Edward, who wrote 
letters to the principal barons, ^enjoining them, on 
their allegiance, to pay due obedience to the chief 
governor, Thomas Fits^ohn, Eairl of Kildare* 

Private wars continued to be waged as usual ; 
and the calling a name, or o^ering a personal in- 
sult, involved the Jrish chi^fs^ with their respec- 
tive followers, in the most sanguinary contests. 
Hence the destructive battles of Maurice of Des- 
mond with John de la Poer. The king commuid^ 
ed them to lay down their arms ; and at length the 
apprehension that the native Irish would take ad- 
vantage of their divisions, put an end to hostilities 
which desolated the English territories. 

Another eflbrt is how made by the native Irish 
to enjoy the shelter of British law, and ho longer 
to be the victims of the ambition and avarice of the 
contending barons, who were perpetually oppressp*. 
ing the Irish, and goading them to insurrection, 
in order to plunder them of their properties. The 
Irish petition for the privileges of English subjects, 
and their petition is insolently rejected by an An- 
glo-Irish parliament, whose monoply could only be: 
preserved by the persecution of the people. The 
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oanse^ience of sik^ cgAtyimfflievs, treiUoidQt waa 
ft most formidaUi^. inawr^tiaa ^ the Iirish ; and 
so.f3rinid«J)le.wa» tfak Iri^h wmn^tioOf that the 
p^wof vrhicb could oat l^e f^tnqjp^r^d b; tha 
*V9Q^ tbQjr pracfcisQd on bj bnt^^i^y;; Maijurice of 
Iltoaaiiqild.Vifas invited by thq ^^lish. tfi join their 
fyvpesk ais^d promises oj? the. ipqst alluring kiod were 
hgid oiit to thi9 imh pi^niqe^ if be. deserted the 
molur ^1 bia couttttymePt They created him ^rl 
<i6D0«iiondft and beatoVied oew te]:ntQi:iie9 on him« 

The; Iridh, with the celebrated Q'Brien at tbdi; 
head, cositinued to harass the English settlement, 
Vidi almost threateiiedi it with annihilatioii^ Sir 
Anthony li^cy waa appointed to. the government of 
the colony. He determined, by a prosecution q£, 
tha war; to reduce the Irish, as well as to discon- 
cert, that formidable confederacy fi>rmed by the 
Englifik barons to circumscribe bis power. He sum- 
moned a parliament to meet him at Dublin: his. 
order was neglected ;-^he seized the Earl of Des-*. 
moncV Mandeviile, Waiter de Burgo, William and 
Walter Birmingham. 

It was about, this period (ISSO)^ that Edward 
HE. declared his intention of visiting Ireland. He 
issued some ordinances for the better regulation off 
tiie kingdom, and the more impartial administra*; 
tjoa of justice: ha resumed all the Irish granta 
made during the reiga of his mother^ and her fa» 
vouritey Mortimer. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the prepa^ 
rations which. Edward, made for his visit to Ire«, 
land, it soiOD appeared that his real object was the 
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invasion of Scotland^ and, imitetkokg (he example 
of kis lllustcious gcandjSeitfaerf to reeoier tbe. do- 
minion of that impoitant lungdom* Ireland was 
1^8 left tf> be preyed upon by new con^Ht/m Sat 
bee riches, and new adventurer fojs plunder^ The 
denunciations of a rigorous goveraaueqt nihaided 
into the timid conce^siona of a ^neah and impotent 
administration ; and the assasflinatinn of the Bail of 
Ulster completed the despair of aU those who toeior 
bled for the security of the Bogli^ cdoeiitab 
Many of the English barons declared for the Imh | 
and the governor had not only to contend with the 
common enemy, butwith the treeson of thosip chief* 
tains on whose allegiance he thqiight he might rea- 
sonably rely. He seized two of the noble house of 
De la Poer ; he confined Maurice Fitzmauiice of 
Kerry, and visited with severe punishment thofe 
who had disturbed the peace of, Leinsten 

Such a state of things as we have been describe 
ing, was ill calculated to enrich the treasury of the 
ambitious and martial Edwards His Irish resources 
were far below his expectations; and hia disap* 
pointment at the alarming deficiency so exteeme, 
that he withdrew all confidence from those of his 
Irish servants who had the administration o£ Irish 
affiiirs. He therefore resolved on the most violent 
and ofiensive measures ; all the principal ministers 
and officers of government were discharged ; the 
justices of the king's bench and common pleas. He 
issued the most rigid and severe ordinances for the 
future regulation of his possessions in Ireland ; and 
by one very remarkable order, he withdrew his 
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cotiiktebcls entirely frcmi all those Englishmen vfhb 
held atiy Iriih properties, under the impression 
that the^ were interested in the distractidius of that 
nnhi^py country^ which gave them an opportunity 
of increaising the extent of their territories^ and 
plundering the devoted natives; The spirit and 
purpdrt of this drder is so very singular, and so well 
describes the total sacrifice of the English interests 
by the colonists to their owii aggrandizement, that 
we shall set it down here for the satisfaction of the 
reader; 

** The king to hi* trusty and beloved John 
•D'Arcy, justiciary of Ireland, greeting : 

*^ Whereas it appeareth to us and to our council^ 
for many reasons, that our service shall the better 
and more profitably be conducted in the said land^ 
by English ofiicersi haying revenues and possessions 
in England^ than by Irish or Englishmen married 
and esfated in Ireland^ and without any possessions 
in our realm of England;' we enjoin you that you 
diligently jnfdjni yourself of all our oflScers, greater 
or lesser, within pur land of lireland aforesaid ; and 
^at all such ofiiccirs beneficed, married and estated 
in the said laud, and having nothing in England, 
be r^iDoved from their offices ; that you place and 
substitute in their room other jff/ Englishmen, having 
land4^ tenements, and benefices in England; and 
that you cause the said offices for the future to be 
executed by such Englishmen, and none other, any 
order of ours to you made in contrary wise notwith- 
standing." 

The effect of such an order was the immediate 
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disaffectbn of all the principal barons of the colony^ 
whose pride was wounded, and whose past services 
were thus rewarded by the most wanton and contu- 
melious insult The chief governor. Sir John Mor- 
ris, undistinguished by birth or by property, deem- 
ed it necessary to summon a parliament in Dublin 
on this critical occasion ; but the lords whom he 
had to govern, were determined not to be insulted 
with impunity. They therefore embarrassed, by 
every possible expedient, the administration of the 
colony. Under the direction of Desmond, they 
convened a parliament at Kilkenny ; they styled 
themselves the prelates, nobles, and commons of 
the land; and prepared a remonstrance to be 
transmitted to the British monarch. In this 
remonstrance the barons charged the viceroy with 
a base and unprincipled neglect of the king's in- 
terests ; the desertion of his castles ; the abandon- 
ment of his territories to the native Irish, which 
cost so much 'treasure and blood in the acqui- 
sition ; the insolent exercise of authority over the 
nobles of the land ; the plunder and the extor- 
tion of their properties, and an infamous monopoly 
of the wealth of the country. They complained 
that they had been misrepresented to the throne, 
by mean, ignorant, and avaricious adventurers from 
England ;— that they had been ever faithful in their 
allegiance to his majesty ;— that they had borne 
arms in his cause at their own expence ;*— and that, 
in return for such services, they had been plundered 
of their properties, and insulted in their feelings. 
To this remonstrance, Edward replied in a gracious * 

VOL, I. I 
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^nd condescending tone; — he promised a milder 
administration, and a future correction of the evils 
complained of by his subjects. 
. The remonstrance, which we have just mentioned 
as being presented by the English lords of the 
colony, against the rapacity of the new adventurers, 
is a good picture of the oppression and sufferings 
of which the native Irish could have complained, 
and with the perpetration of which they, might 
have justly charged those very lords, who were now 
swept away by the new tide of rapacity, . which 
rushed in from the chief source of misfortune. It 
was a just retaliation for the barbarities inflicted on 
the ancient Irish, and the great retribution of Pro-» 
vidence for the miseries which they had. inflicted 
on an unoffending peojile : — " Whatever measure 
you measure unto others, the same measure shall 
be measured unto you.'* 

In the course of this history, it will be found 
that one wave of English enterprise waslied away 
the preceding ; that every fresh swarm of English 
adventurers annihilated their predecessors, and gave 
them the exact measure which was given to the an- 
cient inhabitants. 

The dissensions and discontents were but little 
diminished by the royal promise to redress the 
grievances of the remonstrancers. The spirit of 
monopoly among the new rulers of the pale, coun- 
teracted the purpose and interests of the monarch ; 
and the same jealousies between the old English, 
settlers and the new English settlers continued with 
unabated rancour. The attention of Edward was 
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too much occupied with his grand and magnificent 
speculations of conquest and glory in France> to 
turn for a moment to a careful consideration of the 
best remedies for the disorders which convulsed his 
Irish dominions; but a chief governor happened to 
be appointed about this period (1345)i who possess- 
ed those qualities of vigour and determination^ 
which were well suited to curb and restrain the 
vindictive and violent passions of the people he was 
to govern. 

Sir Ralph de Uiford was entrusted with the Irish 
administration. This firm and active deputy not 
only suppressed the common enemy, but he also 
reduced to obedience those English barons, of 
whom Desmond and Kildare were at the head. 
The sudden death of this efficient chief governor, 
replunged the colony into its old factions, and re« 
vived all its old animosities. Sir John Morris, pos« 
sessing a mild and conciliating disposition, succeed- 
ed, and was unequal to the task of awing into obe- 
dience these turbulent lords whom 3ir Ralph de 
Ufford had put down. 

Edward had now (1346) completed his prepara- 
tions for the invasion of France; and Desmond 
having appeared betore this monarch to complain 
of the injuries he had received from the chief go- 
vernor, was solicited by Edward to join his stand- 
ard, and participate in the fame and laurels he was 
about to acquire against the common enemy of 
England. The complaints of Desmond and KiU 
dare were attended to; their lands restored, and 
those noble and powerful barons, with their numer* 

12 
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ous followers, contributed in an eminent degree to 
the fame of English arms, in the celebrated battle 
of Cressy. Edward witnessed with the enthusiasm 
of a hero, the agility and strength, and skill at 
armSf displayed by his Irish auxiliaries; and the 
Earl Kildare so greatly distinguished himself at the 
siege of Calais, that he received the honour bf 
knighthood from the king's hand, and returned to 
Ireland, covtred with military glory and royal 
honours. 

The restoration of Desmond and Kildare to their 
extensive estates in Jreland, contributed in a great 
degree to tranquillize the colony ; but the animosi- 
ty of the old English against their newly arrived 
brethren, was too deeply rooted to suffer that com- 
plete harmony, which would have insured the sta^ 
bility of the English interests in this country. The 
old English formed alliances with the native Imh ; 
their manners and customs and affections became 
Irish, and the union of the people was considered 
by the viceroy, as the certain forerunner of the de- 
struction of the English power. It was therefore 
enjoined by royal mandate, that " No mere Irish- 
men should be admitted into any o$ce or trust in 
any city, borough, or castle in the king's land ; thaC 
no bishop or prior, under the king's dominion and 
allegiance, should admit any of this race to an ec- 
clesiastical benefice, or into any religious house, on 
account of consanguinity or other pretence what- 
ever ;" thus breaking up all those social and en- 
dearing, connections which time had formed, which 
good policy would have strengthened, and which 
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only excited the envy, the jealousy, and malignity 
oif a short-sighted monopoly. Such is the epitome 
df Irish history, and in those few words might Ire- 
land's story be told, for 600 years of English do- 
mination. Of those impolitic ordinances the native 
chiefs took advantage, and " Bettum ad interneciO'^ 
nenC^ was the signal from one corner of the king- 
dom to the other : O'Neil from the north, O'Brien 
from the south, recruited their forces by the foolish 
denunciations of their inveterate enemies. They 
. desolated the English territories, and threatened 
the English power in Ireland with complete anni- 
hilation. " A want of concert and union,*' writes 
Mr Leland, " among the Irish, prevented them 
from demolishing the whole fabric of English power, 
ty one general and decisive assault.*' 

Edward, habituated to victory, &aw, with con- 
siderable agitation, the miserable disorders of his 
Irish dominions. He sent forward his second son. 
Lord Lionel, who was affianced, in his tender years, 
to the daughter of the Earl of Ulster, and by right 
of his wife, claimed immense property in Irelaud. 
A royal proclamation was issued, that all English- 
men holding lands in Ireland, should join the prince's 
standard. Fifteen hundred men were thus collect- 
ed; and, in 1361, Lord Lionel, accompanied by 
Ralph, Earl of Stafford, James, Earl of Ormond, 
Sir John Carew, Sir William Windsor, and other 
knights of distinction, landed in Ireland. 

Lionel, diffident of the old settlers, trusted en- 
tirely to his new companions in arms, who were ig- 
norant of the nature of the country, the habits and 
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manners of the Irish, and unequal to the struggle 
with their experienced leaders. Defeat and disaster 
were the consequences of such imprudent steps. 
This partial policy therefore was abandoned, and 
the old English settlers were invited to the prince. 
This new system in some degree checked the career 
of the Irish ; but Lionel having carefully observed 
the circumstances of the colony, did not place any 
great confidence in temporary expedients. He 
summoned a parliament at Kilkenny, which proved 
more respectable and more numerous than was ever 
before convened in Ireland. 

The prelates of Dublin, Cashel, Tuam, Lismore, 
Waterford, Killaloe, Ctesory, Leighlin, and Cloyne, 
obeyed the summons of the king's son. The tem- 
poral peers and commons cheerfully attended. It 
is to be observed, that both estates sat together ; 
and the result of their deliberations was that famous 
ordinance, the statute of Kilkenny. It is impossi- 
ble to look back upon this statute, without deplor- 
ing that barbarous selfishness and absurd antipathy, 
which such an instrument exhibits to posterity. 
That a people remarkable for their hospitality and 
kindness to strangers, as the Irish are acknowledged 
to be ; that the connections formed by the impe- 
rative ordinances of time, among a people distin- 
guished by the strength of their social afFections, 
the acute sensibility of their feelings, and the ho- 
nour and candour of their hearts, should be thus 
driven out of the pale of civilization, and denied 
the common rights of mankind, is only to be ac- 
counted for by that infuriate and poisoned sentiment 
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ivhich monopoly generates in the human breast ; 
which makes man a tyger among his species, swal- 
lowing up and devouring, with insatiable appetite, 
all those rights, privileges, and advantages, which 
it imagines would be lost by participation among 
his countrymen. The same blind and wretched 
sentiment characterised the Spartan, as well as the 
English settler ; and the miseries of the Helot, and 
the Irish native, were sweet sounds to the ears of 
the monopolist, whom it had pleased Providence to 
arm with ascendancy. ** This statute of Kilkenny," 
says Mr TaaSe, with honourable feelings of indig- 
nation, ^* empaled the pale frcmi social lifej it 
formed an insulated Jewish cast, abhorring all, and 
abhorred by all ; the Jews were insulated from the 
neighbouring idolatrous nations, to guard them a- 
gainst idolatry." 

<* This English pale excluded the intercourse of a 
people better Christians than they, better men, more 
civilized. What crime,'* says Mr Taaffe, " could 
be in the melody of the Irish harps, chanting the 
sweet strains of Erin's bards ? Why should Irish 
learning and piety be excluded from benefices found- 
ed by Irishmen, or from monasteries founded by 
them? — ^The Norman conquerors passed no such 
statute in England, nor the heathen Danes in Ire- 
land." Yet, let it not be forgotten, that the par- 
liament which enacted this statute was a popish one } 
that its denunciations against Catholics are by Ca- 
tholics, and that the same unwearied despotism, 
which, in succeeding times, poured new blood oa 
the pages of our statute-book, caused the enact* 
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ipent of this infamous statute of Kilkenny. To 
England alone should our eyes be perpetually turn- 
ed, the prolific source of all our sorrows, and the 
indefatigable corrupter of our people. A Catholic 
or a Protestant Parliament, under its malignant in* 
fluence, is equally blasting of the energies, and tor* 
turing to the feelings of our country. The Catho- 
lic is a blockhead who condemns the Protestant as 
the enemy of Irish freedom. The Catholic, under 
the burning heat of an English treasury, would be 
equally malleable to English purposes. We should 
therefore learn to look tq the first cause of Ireland's 
treachery to herself. 

The statute of Kilkenny enacted, that marriage, 
nurture of infants, and gossipred, with the Irish, 
should be considered and punished as high treason. 
It enacted, that if any man of English race shall 
use an Irish name, the Irish language, or the Irish 
apparel, or any mode or custom of the Irish, he shall 
forfeit lands and tenements, until he hath given se- 
curity in the Court of Chancery, to conform in every 
particular to the English manners ; or if he has no 
lands, that he shall be imprisoned until the like se- 
curity be given. This kind and benevolent statute 
made it penal to the English to permit their Irish 
neighbours to graze their lands^ to present to eccle- 
siastical benefices, or receive them into monasteries 
or religious houses* It alsp enacted, that the colo* 
nists should not entertain the Irish bards, who per- 
verted their imaginations by romantic tales, or their 
news-tellers, who seduced them by false reports. 
Such are the provisions of an act for the better se- 
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curing the English interests in Ireland, and the more 
effectually extirpating the Irish name and nation. 
Such has ever been the impotent instrument, and 
the barren expedient of despotism, in all ages and 
countries, which has no security but in chains, re- 
poses no confidence but in the sword, and looks at 
every object around it with eyes of jealousy and sus- 
picion. The reflection of Mr Leland on this celebrat- 
ed statute, is very unworthy the kind and benignant 
feelings which should distinguish the Irish historian; 
" Such,'* he writes, " were the institutions of aa 
assembly quoted in Ireland with reverence, con- 
firmed and renewed in afler times as of most salu- 
tary influence.'^ What Irishman, with the feelings 
of an honest man, can quote with reverence the 
provisions of such an act as the statute of Kilken- 
ny, unless proscription, bairbarity, selfishness, and 
a complete abandonment of principle, be such qua- 
lities as human nature will praise and admire. The 
effect of this cruel statute, was the suppression of 
those factions, in some degree, which distracted the 
pale ; but it had also the efifect of making the hosp 
tility of the Irish take a deeper root ; and we soon 
find that O'Brien and O'Connor visit the colonists 
with implacable vengeance. So miserable was the 
state of Ireland, so barbarised were the natives by 
the enlightened legislation of English adventurers, 
that we have to record the refusal of Sir Richard 
Pembridge to administer the iaffiiirs of Ireland, or 
to fill the hazardous and dangerous station of vice- 
roy of Ireland. It was therefore assigned to Sir 
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William Windsor. He obtained from the king an 
annual appointment of eleven thousand pounds, to 
defray the charges of his government; and we are 
informed by Sir John Davis, that the whole revenue 
of the pale, certain and casual, did not amount to 
ten thousand pounds annually. 

The barren and unproductive effects of that sys- 
tem which Edward acted upon in Ireland, are well 
illustrated by a remarkable occurrence which now 
(1376) took place. It should teach government 
how unprofitable are the eviscerations of tyranny, 
and the extortions of avarice. The distractions 
and poverty of Ireland were now so great, that Ed- 
ward sent forward an agent, Nicholas Dagworth, 
to ascertain the real cause of deficiency of revenue 
experienced in his Irish dominions. Edward sum- 
moned the parliament of the pale to Westminster. 
The Irish representatives sat at Westminster ; and 
what success Edward had from this interview with 
his Irish parliament, is not on record ; but the im- 
potency of the statute of Kilkenny is acknowledged 
by the rapid declension of the English interest, the 
multiplication of English and Irish connections, 
and the necessary relaxation of the severe and cruel 
provisions that statute contained. The reign of 
one of the most renowned of the English monarchs 
closed, without imparting a single benefit to this 
ill-fated country. Too much occupied with the 
l)riHiant and unproductive glories of foreign con* 
t]uest, he consigned his kingdom of Ireland to the 
passions and follies, and experiments of deputies^ 
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who had neither the talents nor the power to pro- 
mote any lasting scheme of sound or profound po- 
licy* Mr Leland truly observes, " It was the per- 
verse fate of Ireland to suffer more from the most 
renowned^ than the weakest of the English mo- 
narchs." 
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^ The events of this reign are well calculat- 
1377.' ^^ *^ exhibit the follies of the last ; and the 
devastation which the colony suffered from 
the vengeance of the Irish, is no bad commentary 
on the wretched effects of that policy which seeks 
its safety rather in the strength of the chain, than 
the affections of the heart. The English were 
cither driven from their lands, or those who were 
suffered to preserve them were obliged to pay tri^ 
bute to the native Irish chieftains. 

The parliament of England murmured at the 
constant waste of blood and treasure incurred by 
the maintenance of the Irish dominions. The na- 
tional treasury, exhausted by the foreign wars in 
which England was so long involved by the ambi- 
tion of Edward, had recourse to every expedient 
which ingenuity or wisdom could suggest. Absen- 
tees were heavily taxed. The Irish were permitted 
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to work tbmr mines, on condition of paying a niMh 
of the produce ; they were allowed to coin moneys 
and to hold a free trade with Pdrtx%ai.; tbos grant* 
ing to Irelatad, fram necessity, what should hwt 
heed long before suggested by sdund national po- 
licy. The foreigb enemies of England took advan- 
tage of the unlbrtunate counsels o£ the colony, and 
the Scotch and French iavaded the Irish shcures* 
Those strong illustrations of the €Mj of govern* 
ing Ireland by harsh and violent measures, were 
not sliffident to ofnea the eyes of En^and. Eichard, 
always the viiCtim ij£ his passions and partiadities, in* 
trusted the Irish gorernment to Phiiip de Courtney, 
a. man of the moat violeoit and oppressive disposi- 
tion. So excessive were the extortions of this baron, 
that even Richard was obliged :to siarrender him to 
the vengeance of his accusers. 

A new scene now opens, in which the weakness 
the vanity, and the tyranny of Richard, eminently 
contribute to increase ibe calamities of Ireland. To 
,a monarch, possessed of a good understanding, and 
armed with the power which Ridiard was able to 
command, the opportunity enjoyed by the latter to 
put an enii to the distractions of Ireland, might 
have been the beginning of a new and prosperous 
era, and the establishment of such a system as would 
give permanent tranquillity to the empire ; but the 
most unmeaning partialities for the most worthless 
of his subjects, and a complete abandonment of the 
solid and sub^antial interests of his empire to the 
gratification. of his favourites, j^ept Ireland eicpos- 
ed to a perpetuity of that bad government which 
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geoerated so much calamity to the colony, as welt 
as the native Irish. 

. Kichard, in obedirace to his ruling passion, in- 
vested the corrupt and profligate Earl of Oxford 
with the marquisate of Dublin. He also graflted 
to him the entire dominion of Ireland, and empow* 
ered this young and giddy lord to appoint all offi^ 
cers of state and justice. The latter was bound in 
return to pay into the English exchequer five thou- 
sand marks annually. The inordinate partisdity of 
the king would not suffer his favourite to leave the 
royal presence ; but he continued to heap new ho- 
nours on his head, and sent forward deputies to per* 
form the duties of the Earl of Oxford as duke of 
Ireland. 

The indignation of the English barons at the im« 
pudent arrogance of Oxford, who trampled on their 
dignity and their feelings, broke out in every corner 
of England, and Richard and his favourite were 
obliged to yield to the storm of public vengeance. 
The Earl of Oxford was stripped of all his honours, 
and the Irish administration ceased to be carried on 
in the name or under the seal of the deposed^ earl. 

We find nothing very novel in the transactions 
of the colony until the determination of Richard 
to visit his Irish dominions. This monarch landed 
at ^!Vaterford in the year 1394, with a royal army, 
consisting of 4000 cavalry, and 30,000 archers, 
attended by the duke of Gloucester, Earls of Not- 
tingham and Rutland, Thomas, lord Percy, and 
other distinguished personages. The reflections of 
Mr Leland on this royal visit to Ireland, is both 
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just and philosophic^-^^' Aoarrriy,** says he, *<'COn*- 
manded by some of the prime .nobiUty of. Dogland, 
4vith the. monarch at their head; the presence of 
the king to inspect the conduct of his rtiiDf sters^, to 
hear and examine the complainta of Mi aubjeota^ 
were circumstances of considerable jsaapient^ if du]y 
improved ; and, if united with a liberal and- eqiHt* 
able spirit of policy, must have establish^ the aii«» 
thority of the English government, and.. the gene- 
ral pacification and civility of the kingdom, on tb9 
firmest basis ; but," he continues, ^* the pride of 
the Englkli forbade them to propose the generous 
schepie of receiving all the inhabitants igto the bo^ 
dy of English subjects, or of communic^^ling tbe 
benefits of a free and equitable constitution tQ those 
whom they most absurdly called their inferiors^ 
However lively their own regard to liberty, they 
accounted it a blessing too precious not to be 
confined to themselves; for," says Mr Leland, 
<< they had not acquired that extended and com- 
prehensive benevolence which is the effect of re- 
finement and deep moral reflection/' This is a 
great admission, from such an authority, of the fol- 
ly of those counsels that would close the door of a 
free constitution against a people petitioning for its 
benefits. It well describes the sejfish spirit of mo- 
nopoly, and the events which follow in the reign 
of the unfortunate and foolish Eichard, demonstrate, 
to the most superficial thinker, the weakness and 
distraction which must unavoidably flow from bi- 
goted and contracted counsels. 

Had that spirit of equitable policy, of which Mj: 
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Leland speaks, influenced the English Gounsels of 
Ireland, we should have been long since united to 
the sister country by the ties of kindness and gra^ 
titude ; their injuries and triumphs would be our's ; 
we should have rejoiced as they rejoiced, and the 
defeat and depression of the English power would 
never have been proclaimed the elevation and vic« 
toiy of Ireland. 

Richard, instead of making such arrangements 
as might give permanent security to the Irish do* 
minions, employed himself and his followers in an 
idle display of his royal magnificence. He brought 
over his crown jewels, and seemed more anxious 
to dazzle the Irish chieftains by the splendour of 
his living and retinue,* than by the wisdom of his 
counsels, or intimidate them by the terror of his 
arms. He considered the voluntary surrender of 
the |>rincipal chieftains as equivalent to their com- 

. * «* We have already," says Mr TaafFe, " observed the rude- 
ness fK^ ill-breeding of John's courtiers ; but then — they were 
young ! Well ; let us see the behaviour of Kichard's courtiers, 
the prime nobility of England. The four principal kings, O'Neil, 
O'Connor, O'Brien, M*Murchad, sat- at King Richard's table, 
in their robes of state. Ormond, and Henry Castile, a gentle- 
man of Richard's court, interpreted. The staring courtiers im- 
portuned them with such questions as argued the meanest con- 
ceptions of their manners and understanding, and were answered 
< with indignation and affected dignity.* Why, Mr Leland, * of- 
Jected dignity 7 Dignity was a sentiment habitual to the mind 
of an Irii^ chieftiun, nieeding no affectation. Froissard, an eye- 
witness, does not call that dignity affected. Rudeness may be 
a part of English politeness : I cannot otherwise account for the 
supercilious and unmannerly conduct of the English courtiers to- 
wards their master's guests, men every way their superiorf." 
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plete reductiotr. Possessed with the importance of 
his achievemetits^ he communicated them in form 
to th« Duke of York, regent of England. Hfe 
pointed out the three distinctions of inhabitants iu 
Ireland^ — the Irish enemies, the rebels of both 
races, and the English subjects* The Irish, he 
said, had submitted, and become his vassals ; the 
rebels, he conceived, had received but too just 
provocation, and was therefore disposed to grant 
them a general pardon. Thus, after a residence of 
nine months in Ireland, Richard embarked for Eng- 
land, without beii^ able to boast of having added 
a single acre to the English pale, or having gain- 
ed a single advantage^ though the leader of the 
largest force ever brought into Ireland. The im- 
mediate efiect of the departure of Richard was the 
renewal of hostilities, the infraction of treaties, by 
the avarice and ambition of both parties : the flame 
of war broke out with its old fury, and every part 
pf the colony iif as again involved in confusion and 
anarchy. 

Orraond marches against the O'Byrnes of Wick- 
low, and the sept of O'Toole annihilate a large 
body of the royal forces. Mortimer, the son of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, is slain in a battle with 
the O'Byrnes, and the death of this gallant baron 
again prompts the British monarch to revisit his 
kingdom of Ireland, and revenge the death of bis 
favourite. 

In the spring of the year 1S09, his preparations 
were complete } the reports of secret conspiracies 
which relached the royal ear, did not slacken his de« 

VOL. I. K 
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termination; and, accompanied by the Duke of 
Exeter, the Earl of Salisbury, some prelates, and 
the young Lord Henry of Lancaster, he sailed for 
Ireland, to re-act the same scene of folly we have 
already witnessed* 

The character of Richard was now tolerably well 
appreciated by the Irish chieftains ; and the cele^ 
brated Arthur MacMurchad O'Kavenagh, a youth 
of sixteen, determined that the English monarch 
should dearly purchase his conquests in Ireland. 
We find that this Irish hero, at the head of 3000 
men only, was able, by the admirable skill and dex- 
terity of his movements, to baffle the immense force 
which England brought into the field against him. 
His knowledge of the country,-^the numberless re- 
sources it offered to an ingenious mind, full of rci- 
sources, and prompt and vigorous to put them into 
effect, — the various artifices and traps which he laid 
to embarrass the progress of the enemy,— at length 
succeeded in compelling the boasting Richard to 
make him offers of castles, and forts, and territory, 
on condition of his sheathing his avenging and 
powerful sword. The Irish prince for some time 
hesitated; but having at length agreed to enter 
into a negociation, Richard appointed Gloucester 
to meet the Irish chieftain, 

Froissard describes the Irish prince, tall in sta- 
ture ; formed for agility and strength ; of aspect 
fierce and severe ; mounted on a swift and stately 
horse, without saddle, and darting rapidly from a 
mountain between two woods adjacent to the sea, 
attended by his traiq. At his compiapd they baltr 
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ed at due distance, while their leader, casting his 
spear from him, which he grasped in his right hand, 
rushed forward to meet the English lord. The 
parley was continued for a considerable time ; the 
Irish prince was reminded of his late engagements, 
his grievous infractions, his attack on the king's 
vicegerent, and the slaughter both of him and his 
forces : The Irish chieftain proudly answered, and 
with dignity justified his conduct. He would be 
at peace with the English monarch, but would yield 
to no humiliating conditions to procure it. 

Gloucester returned to the king ; and the result 
of the conference so severely wounded the feelings 
and pride of the English monarch, that he passion- 
ately vowed be would never depart from Ireland, 
until he had possessed himself of this rebel, dead 
or alive j— a vain and empty threat. He retreated 
with his routed army to Dublin, where he remained 
six weeks, hurling impotent proclamations against 
the illustrious MacMurchad O'Kavenagh, till the 
rapid strides of his rebel subjects of England, rous- 
ed him from his idle dreams of conquest in Ireland. 
He returned to England, where he fell a victim to 
an indignant and abused nation. The sufierings 
of this unfortunate monarch, inflicted on him in his 
last moments, incline the feeling heart to forget the 
errors of his government. The barbarity of his 
English enemies obliterates the remembrance of 
the .oppression and folly which ended the reign of 
the weak and miserable Richard. 

- k2 
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A. D. The accession of the liouse of LaQcartep 
1400. gave birth to a new epoch in Irish sufierr' 
ing^ and threw back the hopes of those whosighei^ 
for the return of tranquillity aqd peace. Ireland,^ 
during the reigns of Henry IV., V.and VI., present^ 
to the reader one uninterrupted scene of anarchy 
and confusion ; of predatory warfare, and retalint* 
ing violence ; of violated rights, and insatiable re- 
venge } of impolitic and absurd cruelty, and resor 
lutig^ and unconquerable patience ; of fui^ious laws, 
and more furious resistance to those laws ; of nar- 
row-sighted monopoly, and victoriom rebellion. It 
.app^ars that no calamity could teach wisdom or 
mercy to the rulers of Ireland ; and that the prin- 
ciple of extermination of the natives was the only 
mode .within the understanding of the British ca- 
billet, to preserve the English interests in^ Ireland* 
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Henry ieiit his son Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, 
to admjnister the aflairs of Ireland, in the hope that 
a personage of such distinction would give weight 
and dignity to his government, and that the pride 
of t^ose English barons, who could not brook an 
association with an humbler character than the son 
of a king, might in some degree be checked by the 
presence of the royal duke. The north is invaded 
by the Scotch ; who, supported by the native Irish, 
obtained some important settlements in that coun* 
try. The Duke of Lancaster, anxious, if possible, 
to satisfy the complaints which were made to him 
hy his subjects of the colony, of the oppressions 
and exactions under which they suffered, appointed 
commisioners to hold inquisition in several counties, 
to ascertain the names of the sufferers, and the ac* 
tual damage they had sustained. Even the hope of 
redress tranquillized the public mind. Several of 
the Irish chieftains of Leinster renewed their sub- 
missions to the duke ; and the whole province be- 
ings considered as restored to peace, a parliament 
was summoned at Castledermot,. to concader of the 
most e£Ssietual means of repelling the Scotch in« 
vasion. 

The citizensof Dublin andDrogheda collected their 
troops, and carried the marauding war to the coast 
of Scotland, where they amply revenged the depre- 
dations of the enemy. ^^ Amidst all this parade 
and triumph,^' says Mr Leland, ^* the celebrated 
Arthur MacMurchad lay like a canker in the heart 
of the Leinster territory." This unwearied spirit 
Was not to be soothed by concessions, nor intimida- 
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ted by the sword. He despised the power of the 
English, and was indefatigable in seducing from their 
allegiance those chieflains who had ^ submitted to 
the Duke of Lancaster. The deputy, aided by the 
arms of Ormond and Desmond, marched against 
him ; and, after a furious battle, MacMurchad re- 
treated, with a diminished though unconquered ar- 
my. The English had no sooner repelled Mae- 
Mtirchad, than they were attacked from other quar. 
ters, and the impositions and exactions which such 
repeated contests \^ith the native Irish induced,, 
were so excessive, that the deputy found it neces- 
sary to put in force the provisions of the statute of 
Kilkenny. 

The Duke of Lancaster, convinced of the necessity 
of the most vigorous and decisive measures, not only 
for the purpose of repelling with effect the common 
enemy, but also for restraining the insolent licen- 
tiousness of the great lords of his government, ar-^ 
med himself with powers more extensive than those 
he possessed when he first landed in Ireland. He 
insisted on an annual pension of one thousand marks, 
to render him independent of the precarious issuea 
of the Irish revenue. But all the measures adopt- 
ed by the Duke of Lancaster to preserve the peace 
of the colony .were ineffectual, when opposed to the 
desperate valour of MacMurchad. The viceroy was 
pursued to the walls of Dublin, wounded, and for- 
ced to surrender his administration to Butler, the 
prior of St John of Jerusalem. Thus were the 
English abandoned to their own resources and ex- 
pedients. The necessity of the times/ and power 
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6f the great lords, again imposed the torturing taxes 
of coyne and livery. The statute of Kilkenny was 
put in force ; but, as the historian very properly 
observes, *' such a statute was only politic or useful 
in case the parties putting it in force, were able to 
follow up, with the sword, the principles of exter- 
mination it enacted :'' The Irish were toopowerfuU 
and the sanguinary statute of Kilkenny served but 
to recruit their ranks, and inflame their animosity ; 
its absurd provisions were defeated by the circum- 
stances of the colony ; and the excluding and bar- 
barous object of the legislator was counteracted by 
the weakness of the hand which was doomed to 
execute his law* 

The colony, by this statute of Kilkenny, Were 
prohibited from holding any commerce or traffic 
with the Irish enemy ; but their richest an4 most 
flourishing towns were so environed with the native 
Irish, that they had no other people to trade with, 
and were often reduced, by legal restraints, to the 
danger of being utterly impoverished. Still so re- 
fined was the cruelty of English policy against the 
native Irish, that the very same malignity which 
dictated the statute of Kilkenny, recommended the 
act which would not permit the persecuted Irish to 
migrate. Thus, in the same moment, refusing to 
incorporate them with their own people, and deny* 
ing them the opportunity of seeking peace and 
tranquillity in a foreign land. 

By an act of the Irish parliament, in the eleventh 
year of Henry IV. it was ordained, that no native 
Irishman should be permitted to depart from the 
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realm^ witboat special license, under the great seal 
of Ireland ; and that the person and goods d an 
IrishmaQ, attempting to transport binoself without 
such licence, might be seized by any subject, who 
was to receive one moiety of the goods for such 
service, the other to be forfeited to the king. The 
devoted Irish would not be received as subjects, 
nor even suffered to leave their country, where per- 
petual persecution awaited diem«— *^ This can ap- 
pear in no other light,'' says Mr Taafie, ^< than a 
game**act ; not unlike the act forbidding the tran- 
sportation of hawks, under a penalty heavier than 
the eric allowed for the murder of twenty»four 
mere Irishmen, residing within Englii^ jurisdic- 
tion." 

Notwithstanding the ingenioua cruelty with which 
the native Irish were hunted by the law-makers of 
the colony, it is consolatory to find that the efiects 
of such legislation were as unprofitable as* the poli* 
cy was ittfsunous ; and. that the English interests 
declined in exact proportion to the fury and mul- 
tiplicity- of their statutes against humanity and 
justice. The English were forced to the dishon- 
ourable refuge of paying to the victorious Irish the 
annual tribute called the black rent ; thus recog- 
nizing the ancient sovereignty of the Irish chief- 
tains, ministering to their pride, and gratifying 
their vengeance. Such has ever been the conse- 
quence of vicious and cruel counsels— defeat, po- 
verty, and dishonour. 
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AJ>. The same melancholy scene of distress, 
^^^*' turbulence, disaffection, oppression, and re- 
^tance, continues to weary our eyes until the ar- 
rival of Sir John Talbot, in the reign of Henry V. 
This Englishman was distinguished by his military 
abilities ; his vigorous and decisive character. Even 
the proud and intrepid MacMurchad bowed to his 
superior talents, and gave his son as an hostage 
for his peaceable demeanour. Other chiefltains in 
the west and in the north, followed the example of 
Arthur MacMurchad. Though vigorous and able 
in his military achievements, and peculiarly suc- 
cessful in checking the progress of the common 
enemy, yet Sir John Talbot is handed down to 
posterity as partial, oppressive, and severe in the 
administration of his government. We find at this 
period a notable instance of the barbarous policy 
with which IrelaUji was pursued by the sister coun- 
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try. An act was passed by the English parliament^ 
that all those Irish who wandered from their own 
country in search of that protection denied them 
in their native land, should immediately depart 
from the English territory ; and this infamous and 
inhospitable statute was not only directed against 
the poorest or the meanest of the Irish, but against 
the Irish students, who were contumeliously ex- 
cluded from the British inns of court, lest the Eng- 
lish people should be infected with the barbarous 
principles of the wild and inhospitable Irish. Such 
were the ignorant and insolent denunciations of a na- 
tion, at the moment it was outraging every feeling 
of the heart, and violating every law human and 
divine, against a people whom English historians 
record as the most generous, the most hospitable, 
the most social and warm-hearted on earth. So 
writes the venerable Bede, Keating, Camden, Sir 
John Davis, and every authority of respectability 
and veracity. We are not to wonder that those 
English viceroys who came over to Ireland, should 
have exercised their authority with insolence or 
with scorn, over a people whose characters and 
principles were represented in so odious and so hor- 
rible a light, nor should it expite our astonishment, 
that the national animosity should be extreme, after 
the laborious eSorts of the enemies of Ireland to 
root out of its breast those sentiments of forgive- 
ness or pardon, which are the offspring of generous 
hearts, and the grand characteristic of the Irish dis- 
position. 
. So fallen were the Irish of the pale, as well as its 
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English inhabitants, and so completely at the mercy 
of their task-masters, that we find the chancellor 
Merbury, hardy enough to refuse affixing the seal 
to the petition framed by the old English settlers 
against the monopolizing avarice of their modern 
countrymen^ Here we find a chancellor resisting 
the wishes of the parliament of the colony, com-» 
posed of those very persons whose forefathers stifled 
the prayers of the native Irish. 

There is a law of action, and re-action, pervad- 
ing every department of nature ; there is a law of 
retributive justice, in the moral system of intelli- 
gent beings, which the settlers experienced in an 
eminent and striking degree* All appointed to 
station and office were of English birth. Every* 
English swarm of adventurers treated the settlers 
of Irish birth with the most mortifying contempt 
and injustice. Sir John Talbot, who encouraged 
this insidious and absurd policy, departed from the 
Irish administration with general execrations. His 
extortions, exactions and oppression, were balanced 
against his efibrts to repel the common enemy of 
the pale, or to restore the latter to peace and tran-* 
<)uillity. He was succeeded by Ormond, who, be-* 
ing well disposed to redress the grievances of the 
pale, was popular among the English. A subsidy 
was granted, amounting to one thousand marks^ 
accompanied as usual with a representation of griev- 
ances. The petition to the king was sent fbrward, 
and the archbishop of Armagh and SSr Christopher 
Preston were appointed agents to present it. This 
petition is a distressing picture of the injustice and 
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extortion Mifieied by the inhabitants of the pale. 
They 8ay» between the terror of the common enemy, 
the native Irish,, and the rapacious monopoly of the 
English viceroys and ministers^ they passed a !ife 
of perpetual misery and torture. They impeached 
Stanley and Sir John Talbot They pray tlmt the 
chancellor Merbury may be cited before the thixme, 
to answer for hia insolent refusal to affix the seal to 
their petition. They complaan in strong and em- 
phatic language, that such a scene of various inU 
quities would be thus discovered, as were utterly 
abhorrent to the equity of the throne, and utterly 
intolerable to tiie subject The effects of this pe« 
tition were the removal of the odious chancellor, 
•and the continuance of Ormond in the government, 
which gave general satisfaction by the mildness and 
kindness of his administration. 

In this reign we find the odious passions of jea* 
lousy and rivalsbip, infecting and influencing the 
conduct of the higher order of the clergy of the 
pale. We see them bringing their disputes before 
the parliament, and charging each other with the 
most detestable erimes. An English bishop of Lis« 
more accusing O'Hedian of Casliel of the most 
scandalous offences* These ecclesiastical conten- 
tions did not meet any very great countenance 
from the parliament 

The Gomcnon enemy, as the native Irish were 
called, were always engaged in their contests for 
precedence and leadership among their respective 
sept9* If a particular sept were in danger of total 
annihilation, and, as other annalists express it, <« for 
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the sake of the Irish language/^ the neighbouring 
septs assemble^ to rescue their countrymen, and 
thus avenge the insult offered to Irish independence. 
The situation of Ireland, and her chieftains at this 
period, may be fairly illustrated by the species of 
affection which we sometimes see between men 
and their wives. Though some husbands correct 
their wives rather severely, they see no reason 
why a stranger should presume to indulge in th^ 
same liberty; and the Irish chieftains, who fre- 
quently waged most merciless wars with eacjj^other, 
were indignant that the English colony shojjld pre- 
sume to follow their example* 
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4. D. The infancy of this monarch when he came 
)420« to the throne, little contributed to the re- 
formation of Ireland. The anarchy of Eng- 
lish factions, the want of vigour in the Irish admi- 
nistration, left the colony exposed to the furious 
and jealous passions of its inhabitants, as well as to 
the unresisted incursions of the native Irish. De- 
puties were sent from England, who either incur- 
red the contempt or hatred of the men they were 
to govern. The most disgraceful and infamous 
charges were brought against the viceroy, and so- 
lemn inquiries held before the parliament to prove 
their veracity. We see the country invaded with 
impunity by the Scotch, where they are retained 
and encouraged by the Irish chieftains, who gladly 
assist them in ravaging the English settlement 
The administration of the Earl of Ormond rescued 
the colony, in a great degree, from this imminent 
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danger into ivhich it was thrown by the imbecHe 
conduct of former governors ; be abolished, in 142£» 
the yearly tribute of black rent, paid by the colony 
to the Irish chieftains. The same historian who 
relates the triumphs of Ormond over the Irish, in 
the next page cites a petition of the Irish parlia- 
mentt representing to the king, that all the Irish 
enemies and English rebels are sworn to put his 
loyal people of the colony under tribute to them ; 
and that no part of Ireland remained uncon^uered 
by the Irish, but the county of Dublin. Mr Le^ 
land observes, for the honour of the colony, that 
the object of so humiliating a representation on the 
part of the Iriish parliament, was for no other pur- 
pose than to gain supplies from England. The ra^ 
pid declension of the English interests, suggested 
the necessity of enforcing the statutes age^inst marfyf 
ing, or fostering, or trafficking with the Irish. 

The leading families of the old English settlers 
complain of the incapacity of the persons appointed 
to the vicpregency of Ireland. They pray to be 
considered and treated as Englishmen, agreeably to 
their rightful claims, and the express stipulation of 
their ancestors* Hence the jealousies and aiiimo^ 
sities between Ormond, (the only nobleman of 
Irish birth in whom the crown confided,) and the 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond. The power of 
Pesmond was so formidable, that he was able, by 
his influence, to remove from the government of 
Ireland, the popular Earl of Ormond, whose sentii- 
ments, Mr Leland says, were liberal, whose man* 
Aer$ were polished, and for the pprjty and mild^ 
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ness of whose administratioii, the most honourable 
testimonies were given. He was obliged to yield 
to the cotifederated power of his enemies, and TaU 
j[>ot. Earl of Shrewsbury, was sent into Ireland to 
take the reins of government* 

Talbot came attended with a troop of 700 cho- 
sen men, and the Irish again rose in arms to op- 
pose the new viceroy, aided by the Butlers, and the 
Berminghi^ms, and the Mac Williams of Clanrick- 
ard. The Irish chieftains were reduced, and the 
most obnoxious among them, particularly of the 
sept of Bermingham, biased, condemned, and exe- 
cjuted. A parliament was summoned by Talbot, 
in the year 1447, which again made it penal to con- 
form to the Irish fsishion of the hair and the beard. 
It was forbidden to use gold trappings, horse fur- 
niture or gilded h^ness, except by l^nights and 
prelates* 

The administration of Richard, Duke of York, of 
whidi we are now about to give an account, de- 
monstrates, if examples were wanting, how easy 
it is to govern Irishmen by the simple and unso- 
phisticated principles of justice, kindness, and hu- 
manityi how productive that policy is which is 
guarded by a fair and impartial spirit, and how pro- 
lific to the rulers is the gratitude of a people who 
enjoy equal protection^ equal law, and equal pri- 
vileges. We have here a proof how a conciliating 
and equitable disposition can tranquillize a distract- 
ed state, and how impotent are the e&kts of vio- 
lence and of tyranny, compared with the soothing 
voice of pareQ^I government, which extends e^ai 
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IMTOtecdon tjo Mf isnd impartial^ sbdters under itt 
wiogs tbe^subjeets who submit to it 

The scene we are now about to describe, cheers 
and animates the historian* It gives him hope that 
the prospect is brightening, and that the cloud 
which so long mildewed the fairest blossoms of his 
country, will soon be dtspdled ; that the native 
energies of Ireland are about to enjoy the sunshine 
of a pure and equitable government, which will 
enrich the hand that confers the benefit The Duke 
of York, valiant, prudent, and temperate, was 
cinnpelled, by the jealousy of the rival faction of 
Lancaster, to administer the afi&irs of Ireland. It 
would perhaps be an act of injustice to the memory 
of that excellent personage, to insinuate that the 
peculiar situation in which he stood, as the pre- 
sumptive heir of the British crown, influenced his 
conduct as viceroy of Ireland ; or that the kind 
and conciliating system on which he acted in the 
latter country, was prompted by the artifices <^ 
policy, ^nd not by the dictates of an honest and 
manly understanding. Our experience of English 
government naturally inclines us to doubt the sin- 
cerity of Richard ; but the mild and benevolent 
acts of his government obliterate the impr^sion, 
and' the historian who would write in candour 
should confidently hold up the heir of the house of 
York, as the model to future governors of Ireland, 
of wisdom, of moderation, and of justice. 

The partisans of Lancaster were glad to seize upon 
any pretext by which they could be liberated from 
the watchful jealousy of so formidable a rival as Rich. 

VOL. I. h 
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MidOiibe'ffYiftk^ didtiriirtfere wpreafHhedjM- 
land as peculiarly denMHidkig» frrai the Utfbiikiioe 
iMul disorder whiok convulsed that ccHmtiy^ llie pre<- 
fiMceof so'^cient a ruler. The duke» eigoying 
nocrt e&tensive and pow^erful connectimis ia Ire- 
iMdf hofied that his absence from his own country 
vottld oet much diimmsh his pretensions to the 
English crown ; but in assuming the government 
ttf Jrdflkiidt betook care that heshoiddbe vested 
'wtth almost Unlimited power, and that the period of 
Itts administration should at least be ten years f that 
be should have a pension of two thousand marks 
Irom England) indep^Mlent of his Irish revenue^ 
and that he should have tlie power of appointing 
isuch officers as to him seemed most fit for their res- 
fieetive stations. He arrived in Ireland in the year 
144f9, and his appeacance in this country was ^plen^ 
did and magnificent. In his deportment to all par- 
ties* he was conciliating and pdite ; he united the 
ease and cordiality of the companion, with Uie dig* 
nky -of the prii^ce^ and even disarmed those of his 
Irish Bulgects who were prepossessed against his 
government. The opposing rival lords^ Ormoad 
and Osmond, he courted with equal success ; and 
the ibUowers of the reigning house of Lancas^ 
4er seemed to forget the spirit of party, in their 
TOspect for the amiiable and insinuating manners of 
tibe noble viceroy, - In the various negociations be 
had with the native Irish» be studiously reoom** 
nended himself by his moderation and his equity. 
To his sui^ts of the colony he manifested the 
gr^atert 9eal for their safety and tranquillity; and, 
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by no Mmt power than that of a firdi and undaunt* 
ed determinatiofi to act impartially by dl, did this 
excetteat personage govern tiie colony with univer- 
sal fiatis&ction and advantage. He convened a 
pailiaitient at Dublin, in which various laws were 
passed for the security of the subject, and the pre* 
ventKKn of egression by the petty tyrant of the 
pale. Coin and coshierings were abolished. It was 
ordained that no lord should entertain more horse 
and footmen than he could support without burden 
to his neighbours. The number of the Duke's ad- 
herents multiplied every hour, and the popular 
voice of Ireland was universally resounding the 
praises of his mild and honest government; but 
such scenes of peace were not to last very long. 
Tbh happy interval for Ireland was sh(»t and tran- 
sient ; and the great theatre of ambition in Eng- 
land demanded the immediate presence of Richard, 
He was succeeded by Sir Edward FitzEustace, un- 
der whose administration; though vigorous and de- 
cided, we are to witness the resurrection of these 
petty Wars which convulsed the country. The 
native Irish chieftains of the west, the south, and 
the north, the O'Connors and the O'Neils, again 
f^e in arms. They were checked by the strong 
and decided measures of FitzEustace. In the 
meantime the prospect in England became more 
and more gloomy. The general discontent in- 
creased, and the total loss of the French dominions 
roused and inflamed the public mind. The Duke 
of York openly declared for the throne, and the 

J,2 
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victory gained by that Prince at St Alban'i, put 
the British monarch in his possession* 

The spirit of Margaret of Anjou, wife of the weak 
and impotent Henry VI. rose in proportion to the 
violence with which she was opposed; and the 
battle of Bloreheath drove Richard for shelter to 
Ireland.* Here the reader of Irish history should 

* A love of justice and obedience to the laws distinguished the 
Irish people in a more, eminent degree than any other nation per^ 
liaps in the world. To this fkct we have the most irresistible tes- 
timony. Sir John Davis, who observed thiscountry with the eye 
of a. philosopher as well as a lawyer, and who long resided in it 
as attorney-general, writes, ** That no nation in the world love^ 
impartial justice more than the Irish, though it should make 
against themselves." Lord Howth says, " The Iridb obey the 
laws framed for them on their hills, better than the Englidi do 
theirs, framed by parliament in walled towns.*' Mr Taaffi& writes^ 
(and this gentleman, from his intimate knowledge of the Irish 
l^guage, apd his industry in research, may be relied on by tlie 
Irish readers, as no bad authority on the following interesting 
fects), << The andent Irish nation not only supplied themselves 
with all sorts of manu&ctures of necessity) but even of el^;anoe, 
and exported besides. They enjoyed a flourishing agriculture^ 
cloth, and linen manufacture ; iron and timber works, curious 
workmanship in gold and silver, a circumstance belonging to no 
other country in Europe. Their great monasteries, that were 
colleges, had botanic gardens. To their knowledge of astronomy 
some fragments of their books on astronomy, which we yet sei^ 
bear testimony ; their knowledge of this science was much greater 
before than aflet Christianity." Of the Irish language, Mr Taafie 
says, << It was more copious and elegant than any contemporary 
language, whio|i the remaina of their compositbns in prose and 
verse abundantly evince* , The ancient Irish mi^aic was adoiow- 
ledged by their bitterest enemies, incomparably superior to thiit 
q£ the neighbouring nations ; and the remains thereof preserved 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England, though plagiarised, leave no 
|ioubt on that headi^ If music be sentiment guided by hanno|ij, 
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pause to omsider and dbserve the eSects of good 
and impartial government on the hearts of the Irish 
nation. Let the enemies of Ireland here stop tu 
contemplate the reception which this country gave 
to that prince, under whom she enjoyed the bles- 
sings of equal law. Let the viceroys of Ireland 
learn from this example how to govern^ so as to 
secure the loyalty and affection of the peopIe.«-«>» 
Here we will find the Irish nation throwing them* 

they possessed in the perfectioii of subfime simplicity, the most 
soid-moving melody ; nev^ descending to the caterwauling semi- 
demiquivers o^somefarraginousy incongruous, unmeaning over- 
tures. A passion fot literature, especially history, poetry, and 
musie, was so firmly grafted in the Milesians, that it could ndt be 
extirpated without the expiratioh of the nation. Eveiy ckn had 
hereditary lawyers, hereditary historians, hereditary physicians, 
hereditary bards, combining poetry and music. Thus family in- 
terest w^ engaged in the improvement and preservation of every 
art and profession. Every generation was sedulous to hand down 
the records, containing the rules and improvements of each pro- 
i^ssion^ to their posterity. Hence the Danish wars of two hun- 
dred years, and the English and Irish wars of four hundred 
years continuance, were unable to pluck up the strong and deep 
roots of Irish learning, until the nation and it fell together; even 
Btfll thore is bo such general passion for learning to be found in 
the bulk of the people in any oth^ country, working against a 
current of obstacles and oppressions.'' The fate of English litera- 
ture was quite different, because it had not its roots in the con- 
stitution. The wars and policy of the Danes extirpated the learn- 
ing which Ifeknd had planted ; so that until the Norman con- 
. ^est, few barons could write their names. ** In former times 
many farms and manors were given by bare word, without writing, 
only with the sword of the lord on his head-piece^ with a lance 
dr a standing goblet, find many tenements with a quill, with a 
horiieoomb, with a bow, with an an'ow." So writes Ha3rward in 
, his liiV of WilHam the conqueror. 
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Belves between their benefactor and bis enemies, 
and, with all the ardour of the most grateful afiec- 
tion, offering their lives and fortunes in his defence. 
This was not the extortion of monopoly ; it was the 
kind offering of the heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, and burning for the opportunity to give ex- 
pression to its sensibility. Writs were sent over to 
Ireland to bring Richard to justice, but the Irish 
parliament answered those writs in the memorable 
language, '^ that it had ever been customary in 
their land, to receive and entertain strangers with 
due support and hospitality/' The same assem- 
bly soon after enacted laws for the preservation of 
the duke's person. They declared that Ireland 
was only to be governed by laws enacted by the 
king, lords, and commons of Ireland; that this 
realm hath also its constable and marshal, before 
whom all appeals are to be made. Richard is a- 
gain encouraged to embark for England. Back- 
ed by the men and treasure of Ireland, he arrived 
in London, and was declared by the British Par- 
liament successor to Henry. Margaret prepared to 
oppose him, and the battle of Wakefield, in which 
Richard opposed the royal army with a dispropor- 
tioned force, terminated his life, and the hopes of 
the party. 

The result of this celebrated action shook to its 
centre the English interest in Ireland, and the co- 
lony was again assailed on all sides by the incur- 
sions of the surrounding chieftains. Tributes were 
again imposed and paid by the colony, and thus a 
partial peace was purchased. O'Neil in the north. 
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O'Brien and MacCarty in the south, received those 
annual tributes* Thus did the various fluctuation 
of the houses of York and Lancaster operate with 
malignant and cruel effect on the peace and com- 
forts of the Irish people, as well as the English co- 
lony. 
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A.D. 
1461. 



The reign of Edward affords to the reflect* 
ing mind, few materials from which either 
instruction or entertainment may be derived. 
It exhibits a painful picture of vindictive triumph 
and party fury, of narrow contracted policy with 
regard to Ireland, and avaricious rapacity with re* 
gard to the colony. 

6e6rge, Duke of Clarence, was created viceroy 
on the accession of Edward ; and the adherents of 
the house of York were honoured with new distinc- 
tionst and increased confidence* Sir Rowland 
FitzEustace was created baron of Portlester, and 
Sir Robert Barnwall baron of Trimbleston. The 
Earl of Ormond first fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the Yorkists, and an act of attainder was passed 
by the Irish parliament against the family of But- 
ler in 1462, for adhering to the king's enemies. 
Sir John Ormond, brother of the late earl, fled into 
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Munster^ and took up arms against the deputy. 
The house of Desmond oppose himt and, after a 
furious engagement, Ormond received a disastrous 
overthrow. The triumphant Desmond was now ap- 
pointed viceroy, and, elated with his exaltation, the 
pride of his demeanour peculiarly mortified his ene-^ 
mies. The sept of Melachlin, the ruling Irish fraii- 
ly of Meath, were at this time invaded by one of the 
most ancient English settlers, called Petit, from 
whom the family of the Marquis of Lansdown flow. 
The sept rose in arms ; and Desmond having sup- 
ported the claims of Petit, the neighbouring clans 
flew to the relief of Melachlin, routed the army of 
the deputy, and took the latter prisoner, with most 
<^ his distinguished followers. The Earl of Des- 
mond fell into the hands of an honourable enemy ; 
and, as if mortified by the generous treatment he ex- 
^perienced, it was during his administration we find 
the most cruel and fiend'-like enmity manifested to« 
wards the native Irish. Desmond being restored 
to his government by the generosity of an enemy 
who despised his power, did not provide against the 
dangers which threatened the English interests on 
all sides of the pale. The sept of O'Brien issued 
from the south, crossed the Shannon, and expelled 
the English settlers of Munster. They peaceably 
negociated with the native Irish in Leinster, Ar- 
gial^ and Brefihey (or Cavan), and hung over the 
English pale with dreadful denunciations. The 
Irish chieflains were content with forcing the com- 
mon enemy to the disgraceful payment of tribute ; 
and,' as usual, retired within their respective ter« 
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ritories, without striking at iike root of the suffer- 
ings of their country. Such mortifying defeats and 
indignities exposed Desmond to much obloquy, 
and aflbrded peculiar triumph to his enemies. 

The bishop orMeath charges Desmond with op« 
pression and extortion, and both parties send fefu 
ward their respective representations- to the Britisli 
monarch* The Irish parliament address the king 
in favour of Desmond, and implore his majesty to 
give no credence to any accusers of the earL With 
such honourable testimonials, Desmond presents 
himself before Edward, silences the accusations of 
his opponents, and returns to Ireland to indulge a 
thoughtless triumph over bis enemies. 

In 1465, we find this deputy, with his catholic 
parliament of the pale, enacting laws which at once 
excite our indignation and our ridicule ; sanguinary 
and absurd, impotent and furious— the ofispi^ng of, 
folly and malignity. The torments they give birUi 
to, turn on the inventor ; and the catholic Englidi 
colony will hereafter be seen suffering in property 
and in person from those very laws that were di- 
rected by them against the devoted Irish. They 
passed an act setting a price upon the heads of 
Milesians going from, or coming into, any part of 
the pale, if he or they be not in company with an 
Englishman of good repute, wearing English ap- 
parel. They also passed an act, that every Irish- 
man living among the English settlers, shall change 
their sirnames, speak English, and wear English 
apparel. They enacted that no ship or other ves- 
sel of any foreign coimtry shall go for fish to Irish 
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counties. What spirit prompted this infbrnat c6n« 
federacy against the laws of God and humantty ? 
Was it religion or superstttton ? No. Was it be« 
cause the Irish were a barbarous nation ? No ; this 
cannot be urged by such legislators, — Why did 
this catholic pale thus endeftrour to make the her- 
mane and tender, savage and feroeious**«the bos* 
pitable Irishman, the merciless barbarian? The 
Irish reader will immediately answeiv-— because Eng^ 
land so ordered it ; because the monoply of the 
pale which she either wickedly or foolishly cherish- 
ed, was insatiable for Irish blood, and should be 
gratified. Could a protestant parliament enact 
laws more barbarous than these we have quoted by 
a catholic parliament ? Certainly not ; but a pro- 
testant parliament has followed the footsteps of this 
catholic parliament, and has obeyed the instruo- 
tions^f England with equal fidelity. 

Irishmen should never confound the errors of 
their countrymen with the crimes of England, nor 
contend with each other when the prolific source 
of all Ireland's wrongs stands before them. Yet 
Mr Leland writes of this parliament, that << the 
statutes it passed were particularly calculated not. 
only for the defence of the pale, but for the re- 
fining the manners of its inhabitants, and forming 
them by the English model/' Mr Leland's idea 
of refinement is somewhat singular, if it cam only 
be brought about by the establishment of principled 
which tear from the human breast the finest feel- 
ings of our nature, proclaim war against our neigh- 
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Umtf and level koaumity with the beast of the 
fields or the fowl of the air. 

The dq>aty, Desmond^ who thus r^fiec/ the man- 
nas of the Irishi shortly after his honourable la« 
boun^ was brought to tiie block by his enemies* 
Kildare repaired to the British monarch, and made 
such representations as restored the family of the 
Oeraldines to their ancient power and authority. 
The Irish parliament cooperate with Kildare in 
visiting on the enemies of his house the most mer<» 
ciless vengeance. The temporary revolution ef- 
fected in England by the Earl of Warwick re* 
storing Henry VL to tbe throne, left Kildare un- 
disturbed in the government of the English colony* 
** The measures he adopted/' says Mr Taaffe» 
<< for the defence of the pale, demonstrate the nuU 
Uty of its resources, and that it was not power, 
but will, the ancient proprietors wanted, to pluck 
that deleterious thorn out of their side/' 

The reader will find but little entertainment in 
perusing the detail of the family quarrels of the But^ 
lers and Fitzgeralds. A native of England is ap* 
pointed deputy by Edward IV* without consult* 
ing the colonists* He was opposed and disowned ; 
Kildare kept the lieutenancy; Keating, governor 
of the castle, refused him entrance ; Kildare form- 
ed an alliance with Con O'Nial of the north, which 
fixed and established his influence, and made it al- 
most imperative on the British monarch to retain 
him as deputy. He continued viceroy during the 
reigns of Edward V. and Richard III* a period 
which affords no subject to the historian worthy of 
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record* We read the same rcmnd of internal feuds 
and animosities, terminating in civil war and blood, 
and the same scenes of violence to perpetuate and 
extend the English interests, without regard to the 
obligations of justice, of humanity, or religion. 
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HENRY VII. 



The triumphs of Henry VII. over the 
- " ' House of York, were heard in Ireland with 

feelings of deep and sincere regret The 
vices of Richard III. were unknown and unexpe- 
riencedf and the virtues of his ancestor lived in 
the grateful recollection of the Irish nation. It 
would be reasonably expected, that the policy of 
the conqueror would have suggested the expedi- 
ency of placing in th^ administration of his Irish 
government, the partizans of the house of Lancas- 
ter ; but, whether from fear, or from a more pro- 
found policy, he continued the friends of the house 
of York in the enjoyment of all the honours and 
emoluments of the vice-regal administration. He 
reposed confidence in the Earl of Kildare as lord 
lieutenant, and the brother of the earl as his Irish 
chancellor. Rowland, lord Portlester, another zea- 
lous Yorkist, continued treasurer, with all the old 
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affiocfs 0f <state, and fonner privy council. Were 
we to £acm an opinion of the motive whiok ac* 
tuafted Hrary to preserve the ministers of York in 
the admintslffatton of Ireland, we should be in* 
clined to conclude, that the formidable power of 
the Englkh lords of the pale, who were devoted 
to the interests. of the house of York, could more 
easily be gained over by the affected confidence of 
the monarch, than restrained or put down by the 
violence of his jealousy, or the terror of his arpis. 

The desperate resistance of Keating, the prior of 
Kilmainham, to the appointment of Lumley, who 
was selected by Henry to succeed him in his ec- 
clesiastical dignities, fully demonstrates the strength 
of the York party in Ireland. Keating ordered 
Lufldey to be seized and thrown into prison, in op* 
position to the threats of Henry« The Earl of Kit 
dare governed in Ireland without any restraint, even 
from the rivalship or the jeaiousy of the great barons 
of the colony* Desmond slumbered in the lazy 
pride of rude Magnificence ; he boasted of his ex- 
emption from the labours of legislation, and left 
the 'administration of the colony to the 3ole direc* 
tioa of Kildare. In England, the British monarch 
manifested the most relentless and unforgiving 
qpirit against the house <^ York. The young Earl 
of Warwick, 43on][of the unhappy Duke of Clarence, 
was committed to close custody,-^ the daughter of 
Edward was treated with coldness and neglect by 
her husband Henry,«-*and the friends of the 
Yorkists were pursued on all sides by attainders, 
forfeitures, and confiscations. 
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The widow of Edward IV* could no longer repress 
tier indignation at the treatment of her daughter, 
the relentless persecutions of her friends, and the 
unwearied spirit with which Henry insulted the 
feelings of the family. She secretly consulted 
with his enemies, and industriously encouraged 
tl)e disposition to disa&cdon throughout the 
kingdom. 

Henry having received information from Ireland, 
which excited his apprehensions of the fidelity of 
Kildare, he summoned the latter to repair to his 
court { who artfully evaded the royal mandate, by a 
parliamentary representation of the dangers to be 
incurred by his absence from the administration of 
Irish afiairs. At length, the suspicions of Henry 
were confirmed by the developement of a scheme 
conceived by an ecclesiastic of Oxford, to make an 
experiment on the disafiection of Henry's subjects. 
Richard Lemon, a monk of Oxford, prevailed on a 
youth called Lambert Simnel, to represent the Earl 
of Warwick, who, as report stated, had escaped 
from confinement* Simnel, being possessed of con^ 
siderable address, personated the young earl with 
so much success, that he was adopted by persons 
of the highest consequence and distinction, as a 
fit instrument by which an effort could be made 
to effect a revolution of the government. Though 
Simnel sustained his part with ease and dignity, 
Ireland (a country where the young Warwick 
was least known, and where a discovery of the im- 
position was least probable), was considered by the 
conspirators as the fittest theatre on which this cu*. 
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rioiis and interesting drama ought to be acted. The 
national zeal of Ireland for the house of York 
pointed out that country as the certain asylum of 
Warwick, and the grand support on which he niight 
rely to advance his pretensions to the throne. 

Simnel, and his attendant the monk, arrived in 
Dublin, where he was received with all the warmth 
of a people grateful for the services rendered to 
them by his ancestor. The whole colony,' with 
some few exceptions, embraced his cause. Kildare 
summoned the council. Simnel was conveyed in 
pomp to the castle of Dublin ; received the homage 
and acclamations of his numerous adherents, with 
the most gracious dignity; was entertained and 
treated as a sovereign, and in a few days publicly 
proclaimed king, by the name of Edward VI. 

Henry, who was considerably alarmed at the ex- 
traordinary scene then acting in his Irish dominions, 
proceeded to take such steps as were calculated to 
check the growing danger. He seized the queen 
dowager, who was supposed to be the principal 
agent in the conspiracy, and committed her to a 
nunnery. To demonstrate the imposition practised 
an his subjects by the artifices of his enemies, he 
ordered the real Earl of Warwick to be taken from 
the Tower and conducted through the streets of 
London, where he conversed with some of the 
principal nobility. The zeal of the Irish colony for 
the house of York, retorted upon the king the charge 
of imposition, and upbraided in their turn the ere** 
dulity of the English nation, who refused to acknow- 
ledge Simnel as the real Earl of Warwick. Emissaries 

VOL. I. M 
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f epaired to England to sound the disposition and as«> 
eertain tb« numbers of those who were ready to 
vindicate and. support the claims of the house of 
York* Ambassadors were sent to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the sister of Edward !¥.» who saw with 
nioitjfication the prosperity and triumphs of the 
Lancastrians, Francis, Lord Lovel, chamberlain of 
Richard, and John, Earl of Lincoln^ whom Richard 
III. designed to leaye as his successors to the throne, 
were at that time resident at the court of the Duch« 
C9s of Burgundy^ They immediately embraced the 
cause of Simnel, and landed in Ireland iti the year 
1487, with a force of 2000 Flemish troops, under 
the command of Swaart, a valiant and experienced 
officer. Animated by such support, the colonists 
proceeded to the coronation of Simnel. He was 
conducted in due state to Christ-church, attended 
by the lord deputy and his officers of state ; the 
Bishop of Meath explained and enforced his rijght 
to the crown, even from the pulpit. From the 
dhurch he was conveyed in pomp to the castle of 
Dublin, elevated on the shoulders of D'Arcy, chief 
df a considerable English family of Meath ; a cere- 
mony, Mr Leland says, adopted from the native 
Irish. 

The young kibg convened a parliament $ subsi^ 
dies were granted ; the whole administration of go? 
vernment, the procedure of law, and execution of 
justice, passed some time regularly in the name of 
Edward VI. 

The state of the colony at this period was (even 
according to colonial Mvriters) very circumscribed } 
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it seemed to exist rather from the suflerance of the 
native Irish chieftains, than by its own strength. 
The names of Kildare» Desmond, and Ormonde 
commanded respect more as Irish princes, than 
English lords ; more from their connections with 
the native Irish, to whom they were now a good 
deal assimilated in manners, than as the descend- 
ants of tho3e English barons who invaded Ireland ; 
the resources of the deputy's treasury were inade- 
quate to the expense of a large military establish* 
ment ; and it ceased, therefore, to be a matter of 
choice whether he should determine on the invasion 
of England, aided by Flemish allies. The invasion 
of England was determined upon, and Simnel, with 
his allies, landed in Lancashire, at a place called 
Foudery. 

Henry lost no time in endeavouring to repel the 
invaders. He met the Irish at a village called 
Stoke, in Nottingham. The desperate valour of 
the Irish, aided by the discipline of the German 
veterans, kept the battle a long time doubtful. At 
length victory declared for Henry. The gallant 
Swaart, Lord Lovel, Sir Thomas Broughton, and a 
number of distinguished Irishmen, fell on the field 
of battle* Among the prisoners were Simnel, and his 
tutor the priest, who thus closed their short career 
of imposture and fraud. Henry spared SimnePs 
life, but consigned him to the menial offices of his 
kitchen, where he might be the subject of public 
derision and contempt. Lemon, the clergyman, 
was thrown into prison, and it is supposed, sacrificed 
to the vengeance of Henry. Thus terminated one 

M 2 
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of the mo9t singular impositioM ever practised on 
a whole nation in the annals of history. This 
dream of the English colony closed in the most 
mortifying disappointment and disaster. The ven- 
geance of Henry was averted by the timely ac- 
knowledgments of error on the part of Kildare and 
the principal barons; and the king, pressed by 
more important considerations in his own country, 
seiz^ed the opportunity the repentance of his sub«> 
jects offered, and granted amnesty for past offences* 
The dependence of Henry on the barons of the co- 
lony to repel the more formidable efforts of the 
|rish» who were anxious to extinguish the English 
interests in Ireland, obliged him to dissemble his 
mdign^tipn at the late e^brt pf bis Irish subjects to 
drive him from his throne. 

Soon after, Henry commissioned Sir Richard 
£dgecombe to go to Ireland, in order that he might 
there tender the royal pardon to such as would re-> 
new their oaths of allegiance. After some remon^ 
strance from Kildare, and a few of the principal 
barons of the pale, the latter agreed to perform 
bomage and fealty to Henry in the most public 
manner. Accordingly the Lords Portlester, Gor* 
mansion, Slane, Howth, Trimbleston, and Dunsany 
took the oaths of allegiance. The prelates and ab* 
bots of Dublin submitted in like manner. The on^ 
ly persons to whom the royal favour was denied were 
Fiunket, Chief Justice, and Keating, the prior of 
Kilraainham, who were particularly obnoxious from 
their distinguished zeal in the cause of the impostor 
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In consequence of the jealousies ivhich arose be-^ 
tween Kildare, who took up arms against his mo- 
narch, and those barons who had continued faithful 
in their allegiance, Henry summoned the contend-* 
ing lords to his court, where he exhibited the mock 
prince, Simnel, in the capacity of butler ; thus mor- 
tifying the Irish lords by representing the idol be^^* 
fore whom they bent the knee, reduced to the hum- 
ble and degrading situation of servant to the mo-^ 
narch whom they threatened to depose. 

The result of the interview with the English mo- 
narch was the reconciliation of all parties. The 
Irish were dismissed with confidence and assurances 
of the royal favour* The south and the north of 
Ireland were disturbed by the struggles of the Earl 
of Desmond with the 0*Carrols of Thomond, and 
the MacCartys of Desmond, over whom he gained 
two great victories, which, though not immediately 
contributing to extend the territories of the colony^ 
had the effect of weakening and dividing the Irish 
force, and exposing the country hereafter to the 
more subtle practices of its enemies. In the north, 
the O'Nials and Tyrconnells waged a sanguinary 
and destructive war, which the interposition of the 
deputy could not prevent. About this time a se- 
cond impostor rose up, called Perkin Warbeck, 
whose pretensions were encouraged by the intrigu- 
ing Duchess of Burgundy. Henry seeing the storm 
approach, took all necessary precautions to guard 
against its effects. He removed Kildare from the 
Irish administration, and with him all those officers 
whom he had reason to suspect favourable ^0 the 
new conspiracy. Such a change in the government 
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of Ireland generated all the malignant passions of 
jealousy and envy among the principal barons of the 
pale ; and Ormond and Kildare sacrificed to their 
mutual hatred the solid interests of their sovereignly 
and the tranquillity and happiness of the colony. 
Ireland was thus torn by contending factions, when 
Ferkin Warbeck made his appearance in the cha- 
racter of Richard Plantagenet, who was supposed 
to have escaped from the Tower. He was received 
with all the honours due to that young prince. The 
result, however, of the efforts of this impostor in 
Ireland, were little more than the multiplication of 
those fruitless struggles between the great barons, 
which desolated the colony. In addition to those 
calamities, Ireland was visited with the sweating 
jsickness, a species of malady that raged with hor-* 
rible fury in London at this period ; and which, Mr 
Hume says, was not propagated by any contagious 
infection, but arose from the general disposition of 
the air, and of die human body — thousands kH vic- 
tims to it 

The complaints made to Henry of Irish distress 
and suffering were so great, that he summoned 
Walter, the archbishop of Dublin, to appear before 
him with a clear and satisfactory detail of the causes 
of the calamities under which Ireland then labour- 
ed. The archbishop appeared before his monarchy 
who demanded the reason why ^* so little advantage 
had been hitherto derived from the acquisitions of 
his predecessors in Ireland, notwithstanding the 
natural wealth and fimitfolness of that countiy ?'^ It 
f$ written, that the answer of the bishop discovered 
neither integrity nor penetration* Like many An- 
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glo^lrislimen wfaa liave succeeded him, he fled fck 
refuge from the honest inquiries of his sovereign, 
to the senseless calumny of tlie country which he 
presumed to represent : be told the king the people 
of Ireland were an idle, wandering, and turbulent 
people ; and that even the English colony in that 
country were diseased with tiie destructive habits 
of the Irish. 

The represeatationa of the bishop had the efibct 
of gratifying the vengeance, if not of healing the 
wounds of Ireland ; and Kildare, the powerful, was 
4>bliged to yield to the stern rebuke of the monarch, 
wbo was now better enabled, by his circumstances 
in England, to act a decided part in the govern- 
ment of his Irish dominions. He therefore selected 
Sir Edwasd Poynings, as the person best qualified 
to extinguish the insolent tyranny of the factioc^ 
lords* He invested this knight with unlimited 
powers to hear all complaints, to punish the guilty, 
and reward the meritorious, as his judgment point- 
ed out. No confidence was reposed by Henry in 
any of his Irish officers of the colony. He siUi- 
stituted in their places Englishmen of the highest 
character, and thus determined to strike at the root 
of that torturing monopoly, which enriches itself 
with the tears and the miseries of the people it 
rules over. 

Henry sent over an English lord chancellor, an 
JSnglish lord treasurer, English judges and law of- 
ficers* All embarked wit^ Sir Edward Poynings, 
and, on his arrival, were sworn of the privy caundL 
It ia imtracttve to observe the efibrt mmkt hf 
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Henry at this period to establish such an admini- 
stration in his colony in Ireland^ as would render 
that country in some degree less formidable, and 
more productive to the royal treasury, than it had 
heretofore been. It is curious to observe the little 
shiftings of a narrow and envious policy, and to re* 
mark how slow is the progress of that enlightened 
spirit of legislation, which sees sincere loyalty in 
the communication of benefit^ and estimates the 
returns of the heart by the magnitude of the pri* 
vilege conferred* We have hitherto seen England 
balancing Ormond against Desmond, the north 
against the south ; we are now to see her distrust- 
ing all parties, and endeavouring to govern the 
colony on their ruins. 

The reflections of Mr Leland are too valuable 
not to be introduced, even in this compendium of 
Irish history. ^' The late transactions in Ireland, 
the bold attempt in favour of Simn^l, and the des- 
perate valour displayed by the troops led into Eng- 
land by the Geraldines, had made this country the 
subject of general discourse and speculation ; and 
the rising spirit of project and inquiry had engaged 
individuals to search deeply into the revolutions ex- 
perienced in Ireland since the reign of Henry IL 
The declension of the English interests, the dis- 
positions, temper, and power of the old natives, 
the designs and competitions of great lords, the 
conduct of the king's officers, and the means of 
rendering an appendage to the crown of England, 
Jii^atself so valuabl)e, of real weight and consequence 
yib tite general weal." There is a discourse still ex- 
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tant in some repositories of curious papers, said to 
have been presented to the king and council, not 
later than the present period, in which the affair) 
of Ireland are copiously examined. The author 
labours to engage the king in the complete reduc- 
tion and settlement of this country ; his researches 
are accurate, and his policy judicious* He recounts 
no less than 60 regions, of different dimensions, all 
governed by Irish chieftains, after their laws and 
manners ; together with a long catalogue of dege- 
nerate English, who had renounced all obedience 
to government in the several provinces. The pale 
of English law he confines within the narrow bounds 
of half the counties of Uriel, Meath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wexford ; and the common people of 
those districts he represents as entirely conform- 
ing to the Irish habit and language, although they 
professed obedience to the laws; so general had 
been the intercourse of fostering, marriage, and 
alliance with the enemy. The grievances of those 
counties, from oppressive exactions,.unnatural feuds, 
expeditions undertaken by deputies from personal 
animosity or private interest, to the utter ruin of 
the subject, and without the least advantage to*the 
state; laws forgotten, neglected, and defied; an 
increasing degeneracy, a general ignorance, and 
scandalous inattention to instruct and reform the 
people, are all detailed fully. 

The remedies proposed are— *a competent force 
sent out of England, to support the authority of a 
chief governor of integrity and equity ; a strict atten- 
tion to the training the people to the English art of 
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war; gariisoas statiooed so as to awe the Irish ene- 
mies and rdbels, to put an end to local quarrds, and 
graduailj to reduce the whole body of the inhabi- 
tants to obedience; equitable and moderate taxa- 
tion, substituted in the place of arbitrary imposi- 
ti6ns i with other particular regulationsr^ many of 
which were afterwards adopted.— ^(^Paii(/aru5 sive ia^ 
iuspopuU. M. S. Trin. Col. Dub. J Such remains 
of antiquity are not unworthy of notice, as the sen- 
timents and opinions of cotemporaries serve to il- 
lustrate and confirm the representations collected 
from history or recOTds. 

In this instrument, we do not find any recommen- 
dation to extend the protection of the constitution 
—to impart its advantages — to cultivate confidence 
*— to promote social and friendly intercourse with 
the natives^— to exhibit a disposition kind and af- 
fectionate, to a people most sensible to such en- 
dearing sentiments. No ; we see more new friends 
from£ogIand recommended: more strong measures, 
more national distrust. Still it must he acknow- 
ledged that throughout this document a milder 
spiritx)f equity is discernible ^an we have before 
witnessed ; and that from this period we may date 
the dawn of that day which discovered to English- 
men the great and paramount importance of Ire- 
land as a member of the British empire. 

The arrival of Sir Edward Foynings in Ireland, 
promised no extraordinary extension of the coloni- 
al territory: his mission seemed to be more directed 
to a reformation of the colony itself, than the sub* 
jugation of the native Irish ; and the merit of ex- 
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tkijguifihin^ tbe wretched factions of the pale, VibkM 
were eatmg up the raiources of the Irish nation^ 
was reserved for Sir Edward Poynings, whose cha* 
racter and whose talents were particularly calculated 
to accomplish so desirable an object. 

The policy of this chief governor was nothing less 
than that of the general and extensive reformation 
of the state ; to put an end to the iniquity of mi« 
nisterss and the oppositions of the pec^le, as well a« 
to extinguish every remaining spark of disaf&ctioa 
and rebellion. Sir Edward Poynings was opposed 
by an Irish chieftain named O'Hanlon, in such and 
so effectual a manner as calls up the anger and con« 
temptible resentment of some colonial writers, at 
what they call the cowardly warfare of the Irish. 

Mr Leland says, that Sir Edward Poynings found 
the Irish an embarrassing, though not a very hon« 
ourable enemy. In what, did the want of Irish ho- 
nour consist ? In taking advantage of the various re* 
treats their country afforded, they kept their enemj 
in perpetual terror and anxiety, without striking a 
decisive blow ; and thus the Irish defeated the hopes 
of this aspiring deputy, who wsms to have conquered 
the barbarous Irish with so much facility. Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings was determined that his legislative 
war against the vices of his subjects of the pale, 
should obliterate the remembrance of his unsuccess- 
ful struggles against the native Irish ; and accord- 
^i)gly» in 1495 he convened a parliament, which 
commenced the enactment of those laws that were 
well calculated to curb the licentiousness of the co« 
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lonial baroDs» and to liberate the people from those 
oppressive exactions which the former imposed to 
such intolerable excess. The taxes paid by the peo- 
ple of the pale were defined, and the power of the 
nobles was bounded and circumscribed by the law. 
This parliament of Sir Edward Poynings assimilat- 
ed the laws of the pale with those of England ; for 
instance, in the important and paramount case of 
murder, they were forbidden to prosecute the offen- 
der in the old Irish method of compelling his sept 
to pay a fine, but to proceed regularly according 
to the English law ; and this crime of murder, by a 
severity most expedient and necessary, in times of 
turbulence, was declared to be high treason. Be- 
sides some statutes against individuals^ we find, in 
the proceedings of this famous parliament, an act 
of attainder passed against Gerald Fitzthomas, 
Earl ofKildarc, for treason and rebellion, corres- 
ponding with 0*Hanlon, practising the extortion 
of coyne and livery, and intriguing with the king 
of the Scots. The vengeance of Sir Edward's par- 
liament was extended to all his adherents and kins- 
men, of whom we find a long catalogue attainted 
of high treason^ so as to reduce this noble family, 
which had so long maintained the first rank in Ire** 
land, to the lowest state of depression and disgrace. 
So suspected were tbe inhabitants of the colony 
by this chief governor, that .iL was determined 
none but English should be e^ufited with the care 
of the principal places of strength, throughout the 
whole English settlements ; and the turbulent and 
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fieditions conduct of the prior of Kilmainhatn^ 
Keating, suggested another statute, by which an 
Englishman alone wa^ to be invested with the pri« 
ory of St John of Jerusalem. 

The most memorable law enacted by the parlia- 
ment of Sir Edward Poynings, and of which Eng- 
lish historians have deigned to take some notice, is 
the law called Poynings' law. The principal pro- 
vision of which is as follows :— " Whereas many 
statutes lately made within the realm of England 
would contribute to the wealth and prosperity of 
Ireland, if used and executed in the same, it is or- 
dained and established by the authority of parlia- 
ment, and by the assent of the lords and commons, 
that all statutes late y made within the realm of 
England, belonging to the public weal of the same, 
be deemed good and effectual in law, accepted, 
used, and executed within this land of Ireland ; 
authorised, approved, and confirmed.'' Lord Ba« 
con calls this a memorable law, and the first provi- 
sion for making the statutes of England in force 
in Ireland ; but, as Mr Leland observes, the same 
provision is made by a statute of the 7th of Ed- 
ward IV. and the terms of the statute of Poynings 
contradicts and refutes the idea that the Irish co- 
lony resigned their rights to England of making 
laws for the regulation of its own people. But 
there was another law, called Poynings' law also, 
which roused the indignation and fired the pride of 
Ireland, at a great and memorable period of its 
history. It is called an act " that no parliament 
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be holden in IrelaQd, uutil the acts be certified in^ 
U^ Eogbnd.''* 

The parliament of Sir Edward Poynisgs yielded 
to the malignant jealousiea of the rivals of KiTdare^ 
md pursued that prince with m implacable hosti- 

^ Sir John D$vis» in his ipelebrated Bpeedi to the Irish House 
of Lords, in tlie reign of James L, on his appointment to the si- 
jtoation of speaker or chairman of the commons, makes the fol<^ 
loniring observations on this celebrated law of Pojmings : — *^ In 
|be tenth year of Henry VII. Sir Edward Poynings simmiODed 
lukd held that famous parliament, in which* doubtless, he showed 
a large heart, and a great desire of a genera) reformatio]^ ; and, 
to that end, procured many general laws to pass, which we find 
iDost profitable and necessary for the connnonwealth at this day. 

^ Amon^ the rest he caused two laws to be made, which may 
)r%hlly be called leges legumj being excellent laws, cwcerxung tin; 
laws themselves, whereof one did look backwards to the time 
past, and gave a great supply to the defects of former parliaments, 
by confirming and establishing at once in this realm, all the sta- 
jhiles formerly made in England. 

^* The other looked forward to the time to come, by providiag, 
^t firom thenceforth there should be no parliament hdiden here 
until the ac|s which should be propounded were first certified into 
Ei^and, and approved by the king and his council there, and 
^len returned hither, under the great seal of that realm. 

^ This latter act," says Sh- John Davis, *^ is thai we call Foyn- 
IBga' act, and is^ ^)decd, that ^c% oi parliamrai whi<^ is a role for 
our parliaments until this day« 

" But these acts," continued Sir John Davis, « by Sir Edward 
F[»ynings, though they were made and meant for the general 
good, and gave, indeed, the first overture for the general reforma- 
Ifoa that hath Mowed since that time, yet oeuld they not produce 
■ogood and so great an eSeci as was intended by those laws ; be* 
cause that more than three parts in four of this kingdom at least, 
were then and long after possessed by the Irish, and unreformed 
JEnglish, whidi were not answerable to the law." 
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lity. Sir Edward declined to take cognizance of 
the various accusations that were so iadustriousljr 
made against Kildare, and sent him prisoner to the 
British monarch, before whom he should meet the 
charges of his enemies. Thus the great and lead- 
ing enemy of the English was put into the posses^ 
sion of Henry ; and Sir Edward Foynings, after the 
triumphant establishment .of his celebrated civil 
ins^tutions, returned to England, where he was 
rewarded by his sovereign for his services in Ire- 
land, with the honour of the garter. 

The bishop of Bangor succeeded Sir Edward 
Poynings in the administration of Irelatid. Dur^ 
ing his government, the native Irish, and the dege- 
nerate English, were consuming and destroying 
each other by perpetual contests. In the mean 
time, his secret and public enemies were busy in 
their endeavours to poison the mind of Henry a« 
gainst Kildare, who was at length summoned before 
the British monarch, to answer the host of accusers 
who were pledged to confront him. The honest, 
operiy and candid demeanour of Kildare won the 
esteem of Henry, and constituted his best defence 
against his accusers. An anecdote is told of this 
Irish nobleman, which illustrates his character in a 
very striking and remarkable manner. The king 
desired Kildare to be prepared for his defence, and 
to provide himself with able counsel, as he feared 
his cause would require it.-— ^^ Yes, the ablest in 
the realm/' replied the earl, seizing Henry by the 
hand, with an uncourtly familiarity j " your high- 
Qess I take for my counsel against these false 
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knaves." The king smiled at the novelty of this 
address, and the uncouth compliment to his equity 
and discernment; his accusers were heard, and, 
among the numerous accusations which were made 
against him, there was one which called forth a re- 
ply, the simplicity, and candour and manliness of 
which, at once excited the admiration and astonish, 
ment of Henry. Kildare was charged with sacri- 
legiously burning the church of Cashel to the 
ground. <* Spare your evidence," said Kildare, 
** I did set fire to the church, for I thought the bi- 
shop had been in it" His accusers closed their 
charge with a warm and passionate declaration, that 
« all Ireland could not govern this earl." " Well, 
then," replied Henry, ^' this earl shall govern all 
Ireland." 

Thus the triumph of Kildare was complete ; he 
was restored to his estates and honours, and soon 
after created viceroy of Ireland. In this situation 
he displayed that vigilance and activity, which, 
aided by the late regulations of Sir Edward Poy- 
nings, were well calculated to give permanency to 
the English interests in Ireland. Connected by fa- 
mily ties with the O'Nials of the north, he quelled 
his opponents in that quarter, and forced them to 
a submission. He subdued the south, and conci- 
liated the heads of the principal families-^the arch- 
bishop of Armagh and the Prince of Ormond. He 
formed alliances with the most powerful chieftains, 
and gave his daughter to Uliac of Clanrickard, a 
powerful lord of Connaught. This Irish chieftain 
did not ti*eat the daughter of Kildare in a manner 
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suited to her birth and character ; and the earl re- 
sented the indignity by declaring war against Clan- 
rickard, which terminated in one of the most san« 
guinary battles recorded in Irish annals, danrick- 
ard was joined by O'Brien^ and some Irish associates 
of Munster. Those of the pale, united with the 
deputy, were reinforced by O'Nial, his kinsman, 
and other northern dynasties. 

Though the cause of difference between the Earl 
of Kildare and the £arl of Clanrickard was com- 
pletely a private one, yet, ori this occasion, the en- 
tire forces of the colony and of the Irish chieftains 
were drawn forth, as if the question to be decided 
was the liberty or the slavery of Ireland. The 
two armies met at Knoctore, within five miles of 
Galway, (1492,) and the Irish sustained a dreadful 
defeat from the superior generalship and skill of 
Kildare. So pleasing was the information of this 
great victory to Henry, that he immediately con- 
ferred the garter on the Earl of Kildare. The re- 
sult of this battle was the surrender of Galway and 
Athunree. 

Mr Leland says, that from this reign we may 
date the first revival of the English power in Ire- 
land, which, from the Scottish war, in the reign of 
Edward 11. had gradually declined into a miserable 
and precarious state of weakness. The connections 
which were formed by the Earl of Kildare with the 
principal Irish chieftains, the activity and genero- 
sity of his disposition, the vigour of his arms, and 
the fidelity of his zeal, established the power of the 
English crown more firmly than we have hitherto 

VOL. I. N 
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seen it. Though the pale was not extended^ it was 
secured more effectually than in former reigns ; and' 
though the ignominious tribute paid by the English 
colony was not withdrawn^ yet, from the family 
connection of the deputy with the principal Irish' 
chieftains, the influence of the English became 
more extensive than it hitherto had been. Those 
of the English whose manners and habits became^ 
completely Irish, or who, in the language of Mr 
Leland, had degenerated into the barbarous cha- 
racter of the Irish, were more hostile to the increase 
of English influence than even the natives them- 
selves. Mr Leland attributes this degeneracy to a 
lawless spirit of ri6t and disorder; but, at the same 
time, admits, that it may be reasonably imputed 
ta the weakness of English government, and to 
that good-natured sociability and hospitality by' 
which the Irish were distinguished. The laws for- 
bade all intermarrying with the Irish, but laws were 
insignificant barriers against the propensities of hu- 
manity, and the power of mutual intercourse and 
affection. Even within the pale, at this period, the 
Irish manners and language were predominant ; so 
little progress did England make, by the fury of 
her policy, or the terror of her arms, among the 
Irish people. 
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X.D. The accession of Henry VIIL was produc- 
1609. tive of little advantage to Ireland. The 
gaiety of youth^ and the influence of adula- 
tion, the pride and pomp of royal dignity, the vain 
pursuit of empty glory in foreign wars and ne- 
gotiations, the intrigues of foreign courts, their po- 
verty and their venality, the flatteries of the em- 
peror Maximilian, and of Ferdinand of Spain, call- 
ed off the attention of Henry from the more useful 
occupation of looking to the settlement of his Irish 
dominions, and the firm establishment of his power 
in that valuable member of his empire. 

The Earl of Kildare was continued the viceroy 
of Ireland, and was perpetually engaged in re3train- 
ing the turbulent and factious spirit of the native 
Irish, who were no sooner suppressed in one cor- 
ner of the island, than they rose up in another. At 

length the death of this celebrated nobleman, in the 
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year 1513^ produced a general sentiment of terror 
among the friends of English government. In this 
critical emergency^ the council and nohles elected 
Gerald, the son of the late earl, lord deputy, who 
manifested the same spirit and energy in the sup- 
pression of rebellion, which distinguished his fa-* 
then 

After Gerald had completely restored tranquillity 
and security to the English colony, he sailed for 
England to receive further orders from his sove- 
reign. He soon returned, and convened a parlia- 
ment. In this parliament a subsidy of thirteen shil- 
lings on every plowland was granted for ten years 
to the king. Absentees were heavily taxed, and 
the use of archery by the colony particularly en- 
forced. Notwithstanding the vigorous and deci- 
sive policy with which Gerald had administered the 
affairs of this colony, the envy and jealousy of a 
rival family were destined to counteract all his 
efforts, and again plunge the people into new con- 
vulsions. 

Thomas Earl of Ormond died at this period, and 
Peter or Piers Butler succeeded to his immense 
estates. He saw with impatience the rising power 
of the family of the Geraldines, and adopted every 
stratagem which the most ingenious policy could 
devise, to undermine the house of Kildare in the 
estimation and confidence of the British monarch. 
The result was, that Kildare was summoned to an- 
swer to the charges that were brought by his ene- 
mies. 
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At this period Henry VIIL was at leisure to de- 
vote his milid to the consideration of his Irish 
a£&irs ; and Cardinal Wolsey pointed out the ne- 
cessity of no longer confiding in the administration 
of an Irish viceroy, if his majesty wished to put an 
end to the feuds and factions with which Ireland 
had been perpetually distracted ; — that a neutral 
person, a nobleman in no manner connected with 
the parties and competitions which so long lacerat- 
ed the country, was the most likely to restore tran- 
quillity, and speedily effect the complete reduction 
of the common enemy. The present circumstances 
of Henry with relation to foreign powers, were par- 
ticularly favourable to the experiment which his 
minister suggested. He had concluded his treaty 
with France. Louis had been succeeded by Francis 
I. Charles V. had not only succeeded to the crown 
of Spain, but was advanced to the imperial dignity. 
Henry was courted by those great rivals ; he had the 
honour of being considered the arbitrator of Europe, 
and his kingdom of England was in profound tran- 
quillity. Such were the circumstances of Henry, 
when Wolsey called his attention to his Irish do- 
minions. — ^Thomas, Earl of Surry, was appointed 
viceroy of Ireland. Kildare was thus removed from 
the Irish administration, and his enemies gratified. 

The Earl of Surry had no sooner assumed the 
reins of ^power, than he was compelled to tajce the 
field against Con O'Nial, distinguished among his 
countrymen by the title of boccagh^ or the limpen 
The latter, finding that Surry was better prepared 
for resistance than he had at first supposed, sent an 
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embassy to the deputy, and disavpwed all intention 
of hostility* Mr Leland says that this submission 
of so powerful a chieftain was considered as a fa- 
vourable presage of the general reformation of the 
entire island $ and it is recorded that the king had 
the discernment and the candour to declare his opi- 
nion, that until all the inhabitants were admitted to 
the benefit of English law, permanent tranquillity 
could never be effected in Ireland. Surry was or- 
dered by Henry to confer the honour of knighthood 
on the well affected chieftains of the north. A col- 
lar of gold was presented to O'Nial, and a royal in- 
vitation was given to that chieftain to visit the court 
of the British monarch. Had Earl Surry been per- 
mitted to examine into the administration of Ire- 
land, the equity and moderation of his government, 
and the firmness of his determinations, might have 
prevented the recurrence of those factions and di- 
visions which disgraced and impoverished the coun- 
try ; but, as Mr Leland truly remarks, it was the 
unhappiness of Ireland, that an English governor, 
who had abilities to pursue any deliberate scheme 
of reformation, was generally so necessary to the 
more urgent interests of the crown, that he could 
not long be spared to this service ; or so ill sup- 
ported and supplied from England, that he could 
not continue it with honour and with advantage. 

Surry, after two years of a wise and equitable ad- 
ministration of Ireland, was summoned by his sove- 
reign to the command of the British army against 
France. He was succeeded by Oweui Earl of Rich- 
mond, the inveterate enemy of Kildare. The weak- 
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iiess of this governor gave eacouragetnent to Uie 
tixrbuleht and rebellious chieftains of Ireland to re- 
new their contests ; and perhaps the divisions among 
the Irish protected the colony against the imbecili- 
ty of its governor. Mr Leland relates an anecdote 
which illustrates the fancied or real importance of 
those dynasties into which Ireland was then parti- 
tioned, and also demonstrates the miserable weak- 
ness of the English colony at this period* Mac 
Gilpatrick, the Irish chieftain of Ossory^ had been 
insulted by the viceroy. Earl pf Ormond. In all the 
dignity of offended majesty^ he determined to ap- 
ply to the king of England for redress. He sent 
forward his ambassador, who appeared at the cha- 
pel door where Henry was going to his devotions ; 
abd advancing with a composed and undismayed 
gravity of deportment, delivered his commission in 
these words : " Sta pedibus, domine rex ;-— dominus 
mens Gillapatricius, me misit ad te, et jussit dicere, 
< quod si non^^is castigare Petrum Rufum, ipse faciet 
bellum contra te." What satisfaction Henry gave 
to the Irish chieflain, Mac Gilpatrick, or whether 
any, is not known ; but the anecdote is illustrative 
of the manners of the times, as well as the high opi- 
nion the Irish prince entertained of his royal dignity. 
The history of Ireland, at this period, is little 
more than a history of the struggles of the principal 
chieftains for ascendancy over each other — the un- 
fortunate inhabitants being the perpetual victims of 
ambition, of cruelty, or of caprice. In 1528, Sir 
William Skeffington was created viceroy ; and in a 
short time, we 6nd this English knight undermined 
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in the royal favour by the representations of Kil- 
dare, and the latter appointed deputy. The death 
of Cardinal Wolsey confirmed the power of Klldare ; 
he ceased to be content with the humble and se- 
condajty honours of viceroy ; he affected the rude 
grandeur of a king, and was surrounded by those 
lords of the old Irish race» who had ever been most 
hostile to the English power ; he married two of 
his daughters to O'Connor of Offaly, and O'CarroH, 
two powerful chieftains. Kildare treated those laws 
of the pale with scorn which forbade such connec- 
tions. The extension of his own power was his 
chief object, and this violent and zealous partizan 
monopolized all the honours and emoluments of 
the state. 

Those Englishmen of rank and information, who 
had extensive settlements in Ireland, began to ap- 
prehend that the result of the violent dictatorial 
measures of Kildare would be, perhaps, the destruc- 
tion of their properties, because they might lead to 
a complete overthrow of the English power in Ire- 
land. They trembled for the precarious state of 
the connection ; and they communicated their ap- 
prehensions, and called upon Henry to interpose 
with all his power, to prevent the ruin which the 
councils of Kildare must bring on his Irish domi- 
nions. They represented to the English sovereign 
the confined extent of the English laws and man- 
ners, language and habits, — they stated, that they 
were limited to the narrow circle of 20 miles,-^ 
they described, in strong and glowing terms, the 
exactions and oppressions which they suffered, the 
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enormous jurisdictions of the English lords^ the 
destructive mutability of their government ; and, 
lastly, they supplicated their monarch, that he would 
be graciously pleased to entrust the charge of his 
Irish government to some loyal subject sent from 
his realm of England, whose sole object should be 
the honour and interest of the crown, unconnected 
with the Irish factions, and uninfluenced by partial 
favour or affection. 

Kildare was summoned to appear before his 
sovereign, in consequence of these representations ; 
and, notwithstanding the various artifices adopted 
by Kildare to excuse his obedience to the royal 
will, he was obliged to resign his government into 
the hands of his son Thomas, a youth of 22 years, 
and repair to England. The difficulties of inter* 
course between London and Dublin, at this period 
(15S4) were so great, that no accurate intelligence 
was for a length of time obtained, relative to the 
fate of the Earl of Kildare, after his interview with 
Henry. Reports were circulated that he had been 
thrown into prison and poisoned. So dexterous were 
the enemies of the house of Kildare, that young Lord 
Thomas, the viceroy, was confirmed in the persuasion 
that his father was put to death. He consulted with 
his Irish associates, and thoughtlessly plunged into 
a desperate rebellion. Attended by a body of 160 
followers, he entered the city of Dublin, rushed 
into the council, then assembled in Mary's Abbey, 
and resigning the sword of state, declared he was 
determined to rely upon his own arms, and the as- 
sistance of his brave companions. Cromer, the 
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primate and chancellor, remonstrated with this rash 
and violent youth, but he remonstrated in vain. 
The silken lord, as the Irish bards styled him, 
rushed forth at the head of his Irish train. The 
Irish septs joined him, and traversed the pale» ex« 
actitig an oath of fidelity from the inhabitants. 
Emissaries were dispatched by Lord Thomas to 
the pope, and to the Emperor Charles, soliciting 
succours in support of his rebellion. Lord Thomas 
laid waste the fertile fields of Fingal, and threaten- 
ed Dublin with fire and sword. He proposed to 
his rivals the Butlers, that all past animosities and 
complaints should be buried in oblivion ; that the 
independence of their commerce should be pre* 
ferred, and, if possible, asserted; and that Ireland 
should be divided between the Geraldines and the 
Butlers. The proposal was insolently rejected; 
and the devastation of Ossory, the territory of the 
Butlers, immediately followed. Dublin was be- 
sieged by the rebel chieftain ; and, had it not been 
for the seasonable supplies of soldiers and money 
from England, must have fallen into the hands of 
liOrd Thomas. Lord Thomas retreated into Con- 
naught, to practise with the Irish chieftains; and, 
if possible, to procure a force which inight Enable 
him to meet the governor with his new and in- 
creased force. After many desperate contests with 
the king's troops, the young and imptudent Lord 
Thomas was abandoned by his followers, and left 
to repent the wild and precipitate scheme in which 
he involved so many of his innocent and brave 
countrymen. He was sent into England a prisoner, 
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and was there saciificed to the vengeance oC the 
enraged Henry. Before he fell a victim to his folly, 
he learned that his father, for whose supposed death 
he first engaged in rebellion, was still living. Henry 
was not satisfied with the single life of Lord Tho« 
mas. In the insatiable fury of his rage, this san* 
guinary and infamous monster smuggled over to 
England the five uncles of Lord Thomas, who, 
though innocent of the crime with which they were 
charged, were sacrificed to the vengeance of a re- 
lentless despot. Such was the disastrous fate of a 
young nobleman, who is described by the historian 
as possessing a captivating person, manners the 
most popular and interesting, and a courage which 
no danger nor no difficulty could appal. The 
noblest feelings of our nature first impelled this 
young lord to draw his sword against the laws of 
his country ; and the martial ambition with which 
he was fired by the praises and sycophancy of his 
followers, robbed him of that prudence and sound 
discretion which would have rendered him an orna- 
ment to his country. 

We have now arrived at that period of Irish his- 
tory which gave birth to new sources of calamity, 
and new causes of national distraction and sufiering. 
A new era opens upon us ; and the accumulated 
opinions of ages, fenced round by the terrors of 
power, and the fears of prejudice, are assailed by 
the bold and intrepid hand of innovation. We shall 
behold that king of England, who obtained from 
the pope the high and flattering title of defender of 
the faith, severing his kingdom from the church of 
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Rome,— sacrificing his religion to his passions,-— 
opening the flood-gates of error, and letting in an 
inundation of opinions as mutable as they were wild^ 
and fleeting as they were uncertain. We behold 
the human mind broke loose, and sent adrift upon 
the wide and tempestuous ocean of speculation, — 
the abuses which disfigured the religion of Rome 
(and what system of 150O years standing would 
not be corrupted by human passions?) magnified 
into abominations,-«the power of the pope, which 
the civilized world had been accustomed to revere, 
denominated despotism,— ^nd to rebel against that 
religion which had so often sheathed the sword of 
revolution, and illuminated the darkness of bar- 
baiism, was now considered the best evidence of 
liberal and enlightened minds, and the best service 
which the learned could render their country. Mr 
Taaffe, speaking of the Reformation, has the fol- 
lowing just observations: ^ English historians, as 
well as their Irish partizans, give such accounts of 
this Reformation begun by Henry VIII. as favour 
their own party, and for want of knowing the real, 
attributed to imaginary causes, its tardy and small 
progress in Ireland. That arbitrary and cruel ty- 
rant never meant any alteration in the creed or 
ritual he had learned, but solely thirsted for mo- 
ney and pleasure. To indulge his capricious lusts 
he created the schism ; to acquire money, and also 
to deprive the pope of partizans, he suppressed 
monasteries, and seized their estates and moveables. 
He had too much need of partizans, to lock up his 
vast plunder of ecclesiastical property in his own 
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coffers^ He prudently distributed a great portion 
of it among men of rank and taieiit, whom he thus 
interested to espouse his innovations ; adding*with- 
al^ such titles of honour and distinction asf gene« 
rally captivate human vanity. With these means, 
and the exercise of unlimited power, the authority 
of an obsequious parliament, the concurrence of a 
corrupt prelacy, and the general timidity and pro- 
crastinating policy of English catholics, the schism 
was completed in England — ^in Ireland it met 
greater opposition.** Why in Ireland the Refor- 
mation should meet with greater opposition than 
in England may be accounted for, without having 
recourse to the odious and humiliating causes stated 
by Mr Leland, and other advocates of the reform- 
ed religion. 

The people of Ireland were more interested irt 
the preservation of their religion and the protec- 
tion of their priesthood than the people of Eng- 
land, because there were a fewer number of abuses 
to be complained of; fewer examples of hypocrisy 
and fraud to be found in Ireland than in England. 
In the former, the minister of religion was never 
detected making the sacred functions of his officei 
the instruments of his ambition or his aggrandize- 
ment. Here he did not feed on public credulity, 
nor amass treasure at the expence of the public rea- 
son* Here the altar was not bartered for the favour 
of the court, or the smiles of corruption. The 
Irish clergy exercised hospitality, the native virtue 
of their country; their abbeys were seats of litera-t 
ture and humanity. To clothe the naked, to feed 
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the hungry, to relieve the sick, were their charac- 
teristic duties. The superior chastity of the Irish 
clergy (attested by foreign writers) above those of 
surrounding nations, was an insuperable barrier to 
the principles of the rapacious and lascivious re- 
former* The Irish abhorred the plundering and 
schismatic schemes of the rapacious Henry VIIL 
because they foresaw the decline of Christianity, in 
the abolition of that unity and universality which is 
the grand principle of the catholic church, and the 
certain preservative of the Christian doctrine* They 
foresaw that the church of England, torn from the 
main body of the faithful, would, like a branch torn 
from a tree, wither and produce insects ; and that 
a schismatical limb of the catholic church, severed 
from the communion of the faithful, would decay, 
and be overrun with innumerable heresies. They 
foresaw that reform, effected by the vilest and most 
infamous instruments, by substituting reason for 
authority, sapped the foundation of revealed reli- 
gion, and let loose the most destructive and deso- 
lating passions of the human heart. The Irish, 
therefore, holding firmly by the anchor of their old 
and venerated faith, buffetted the storms of refor- 
mation, and to this hour exhibit a nation professing 
sober and rational religion ; while the neighbouring 
country (England) is distracted with conflicting 
sectaries, like the waves of the ocean, each burying 
the other in eternal oblivion. 

Three hundred years have now elapsed since this 
great and extraordinary revolution of the human 
mind took place ; and those who have the volume 
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of history before them, can best discover the id- 
vantages or the evils which have flowed to man- 
kind from the destruction of that unity and univer- 
sality of religious doctrine which preserved the 
peace of nations for so many centuries. In 15S6, 
Henry VIIL summoned a convocation in England^ 
to deliberate on the necessity of making a new 
translation of the scriptures. Tindal had formerly 
given to the world a translation, which the clergy 
complained of as very inaccurate and unfaithful* 
It was therefore proposed, in the convocation sum-* 
moned by Henry, that a new translation be made^ 
which could not be liable to any objection* The 
arguments made use of, at this period, in defence 
of the principles and views of the reformers, and of 
the consequences of the reformation of the human 
mind, as well as the argiunents made use of by the 
advocates of the old religion, in opposition to the 
innovation recommended by the reformers, are 
worthy of the serious and deliberate consideration 
of every man, who, seduced by the specious senti- 
ment of liberal and enlightened toleration, encou- 
rages the principle of leaving to each individual the 
formation of his own religious tenets, or the pro- 
fession of his own religious doctrines. 

The arguments of the reformers of 15S6 have 
been the prolific source of the innumerable sects 
which now cover the face of England : which have 
divided, and subdivided, and distracted the protes- 
tant congregations, and have at length exposed the 
divine religion of Christ to the scoffs, and sneers, 
and sarcasms of the deist and the atheist. Mr 
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Hume has preserved those arguments for and 
against the reformers ; he has weighed them iu the 
philosophic balance ; and we will now leave it to 
our reader to determine on which side truth, jus- 
tice, and common sense lie, and whether the, prin- 
ciples of Leo X« or of Henry VIIL are at this day 
most deserving the respect and the deference of 
mankind. We will give the argument in Mr Hume's 
words; they are prophetic of the consequences 
which mankind has experienced, and conclusive 
against those latitudinarian doctrines which block- 
heads affect, because some philosophers are found 
among their supporters. In 1536, the friends of 
the reformation asserted that ^' nothing could be 
more absurd than to conceal in an unknown tongue 
the word itself of God, and thus to counteract the 
will of heaven, which, for the purpose of universal 
salvation, had published that salutary doctrine to 
all nations : that if this practice was not very ab- 
surd, the artifice was at least barefaced, and shew- 
ed a consciousness, that the glosses and traditions 
of the clergy stood in direct opposition to the ori- 
ginal .text, dictated by supreme intelligence: that 
it was now necessary for the people, so long abused 
by interested pretensions, to see with their own 
eyes, and to examine whether the claims of ec- 
clesiastics were founded on that charter, which was 
on all hands acknowledged to be derived from 
}ieaven ; and that as a spirit of research and curio- 
sity was happily revived, and men were now obliged 
to make a choice among the pretensions of different 
sects, the proper materials for decision, and, above 
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all, the holy scriptures, should be set before them $ 
and the revealed will of God, which the change of 
language had somewhat obscured, be again, by their 
means, revealed to mankind/' Such was the Ian* 
guage of the first English reformers, flattering to the 
pride, and grateful to the vanity of the human mind* 
Let us now turn to the reasons which were given 
by the advocates of the old religion, and the ene* 
mies of innovation. The favourers of the ancient 
religion maintained, that *^ the pretence of making 
the people see with their own eyes, was a mere 
cheat, and was itself a very barefaced artifice, by 
which the new preachers hoped to obtain the guid- 
ance of them, and to seduce them from those pas- 
tors, whom the laws, whom ancient establishments, 
whom heaven itself had appointed for their spiritual 
direction: that the people were, by their ignor- 
ance, their stupidity, their necessary avocations, 
totally unqualified to choose their own principles ; 
and that it was a mockeiy to set materials before 
them, of which they could not possibly make any 
proper use : that even in the afikirs of common 
life, and the temporal concerns which lay more 
within the compass of human reason, the laws had, 
in a great measure, deprived them of the right of 
private judgment, and had, happily for their own 
and the public interest, regulated their conduct 
and behaviour: that theological questions were 
placed far beyond the sphere of vulgar comprehen- 
sion } and that ecclesiastics themselves, though 
assisted by all the advantages of education, erudi^ 
tion, and an assiduous study of the science, could 
VOL. i« o 
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not be fully assured of a just decision, except by 
the promise made them in scripture, that God 
would be ever present with his church, and that the 
g^tes of hell should not prevail against her : that 
the gross errors adopted by the wisest heathens, 
proved how unfit men were to grope their own way, 
through their profound ignorance ; nor would the ' 
scriptures, if trusted to their own judgment, be able 
to remedy — on the contrary, they would augment 
those fatal illusions : that sacred writ itself was in- 
volved in so much obscurity, was exposed to so 
many apparent contradictions, that it was the most 
dangerous weapon which could be entrusted into 
the hands of the ignorant and giddy multitude ; • 
that the poetical style in which a great part of it 
was composed, at the same time that it occasioned 
uncertainty in the sense, by its multiplied tropes 
and figures, was sufficient to kindle the zeal of fa- 
naticism, and thereby throw civil society into the 
most furious combustion : that a thousand sects 
must arise, which would pretend, each of them, to 
derive its tenets from the scripture ; and would be 
able, by specious arguments, or even without spe- 
cious arguments, to deceive silly women and ignorant 
mechanics into a belief of the most monstrous princi- 
ples : that, if ever this disorder, dangerous to the ma- 
gistrate himself, received a remedy, it must be from 
the tacit acquiescence of the people in some new 
authority ; and that it was evidently better, with- 
out further contest or inquiry, to adhere peaceably 
to ancient, and therefore the more secure establish- 



ments." 
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Has not the history of the last three hundred 
years most unanswerably verified and established 
the truth and the wisdom of those arguments? 
Have not the fantastic and whimsical wanderings 
of the human mind^ on the subject of religion, com- 
pletely demonstrated the good sense of that argu- 
ment, which says, ^^ how unfit men were to grope 
their own way through their profound ignorance, 
and that the scriptures, if construed by the fallible 
judgment of each individual, would only entangle 
him in new embarrassment, and involve him in new 
ignorance ?'* The experiment of seeing with our 
own eyes has been tried ; and what has been the 
consequence ? A thousand sects have arisen, each 
more absurd than the other ; and the protestant 
reformed religion, the most rational of all, is broken 
up into a thousand different forms, which distract 
the reason and corrupt the hearts of its follow* 
ers. 

That great abuses crept into the old establishment 
of the catholic church, that great and insulting 
frauds were practised, that the terrors of the priest 
were made tributary to his ambition, and that the 
thunders of the church were often wielded by the 
hand of earthly corruption and despotism, will be 
admitted by every candid reader of the papal his- 
tory ; but that the evils flowing from the abuses of 
the ancient church, were much less destructive to 
the interests, and the peace, and the harmony of 
mankind, than the chaos and confusion which flow- 
ed from the wild and desolating principles of the 
reformers, the cool observer of their progress, for 

02 
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the last three centuries^ cannot hesitate to acknow- 
ledge. The admirers of the reformation have at- 
tributed to its influence, those consequences, which 
perhaps are most justly attributable to that most 
powerful instrument of human information and hap- 
piness — ^the discovery of printing. Had the refor- 
mation never taken place — had Henry VIII. never 
existed — ^had mankind the good fortune to have 
kept within those bounds, beyond which the ungo- 
vernable passions of this fanatical monarch swept 
himself and his people, the press would have gra- 
dually reformed the abuses of fifteen hundred years 
growth ; the public mind would have been enlight- 
ened, and public opinion would have peaceably 
driven into the shade those shameless superstitions, 
which disgraced the religion of Christ, usurped the 
liberty of the human mind, and depressed the ho- 
nest industry of man. But the rage of reformation 
rushed into the extremity of a pestilential fanaticism, 
and the enlightened opponents of papal bigotry 
were burning the faithful adherents of the old re- 
ligion at the stake, and perpetrating all the excesses 
of the most ignorant supporters of catholic doctrine. 
The reformation produced those scenes of blood 
with which every page of English history, for almost 
two centuries, is full. The fanaticism of Mary and 
Elizabeth, the furious persecuting spirit of the 
Stuarts, the more desolating hypocrisy of Cromwell, 
and the sanguinary statute book of Anne, were the 
fruit of tKi^, the reforming principle, brought into 
life by the most brutal tyrant that ever disgraced a 
throne. On the other hand, the reformation alarmed 
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the minds, roased the apprehensions, and whetted 
the swords of the followers of the ancient religion. 
A war was commenced of the new against the old 
church ; and the world was deluged with blood, 
distracted with horror, and torn up by all the furies 
of a desperate fanaticism. Such have been the con- 
sequences of the reformation, according to the evi- 
dence of history ; yet the great and powerful mind 
of Mr Hume can see much good flowing to man- 
kind from the triumph of the reformers ; and the 
same pen which is in one page recording the miseries 
that his country sufiered from this tremendous .visi- 
tatioui in another coolly felicitates mankind on the 
vast advantages which flowed to the human race, 
from the murders, and lusts, and rapacity of Henry 

vni. 

Mr Hume, speaking of the catholic religion, pre- 
vious to Henry's first efibrts at reformation, observes, 
♦• The great increase of monasteries, if matters be 
considered merely in a political light, will appear 
the radical inconvenience of the catholic religion, 
and every other disadvantage attending that com- 
munioi), seems to have an inseparable connection 
with those religious institutions. Papal usurpations, 
the tyranny of the inquisition, the multiplication of 
holidays, all those fetters on liberty and industry, 
were ultimately derived from the authority and in- 
sinuation of monks, whose habitations being esta- 
blished every where, proved so many colonies of 
superstition and folly/' Again he says, " The au- 
thority of the popes, like all exorbitant power, was 
ruined by the excess of its acquisitions, and by 
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Stretching beyond what it was possible for any hu- 
man principles or prepossessions to sustain. The 
right of granting indulgences had, in former ages, 
contributed extremely to enrich the holy see, but 
being openly abused, they served to excite the firrt 
commotions and oppositions in Germany. A way 
was proposed for checking the exorbitancy of su- 
perstition,* and breaking those shackles by which 

* Mr Hume might have seen th^ powerful republic of Venice, 
rising up in the neighbourhood of the papal tyranny, and dis;- 
playing a strength and extent of resources, which excited the ap- 
prehensions of the most powerful monarchs of Europe. It does 
not appear that the catholic religion cramped the industry, or 
that the papal power palsied the arms of the Venetians. Mr Ro- 
bertson, in his admirable view of the state of Europe in the middle 
centuries, thus speaks of the power and greatness of the com- 
monwealth of Venice : — " It is not, however, by its military, but 
by its naval and commercial power, that the importance of the 
Venetian commonwealth must be estimated. The latter consti- 
tuted the real force and nerves of the State. The senate encou- 
raged the nobles to trade, and to serve on board the fleet ; they 
became merchants and admirals ; they increased the wealth of 
their country by their industry ; they added to its dominions by 
the valour with which they conducted its naval armaments.-.- 
Commerce was an inexhaustible source of opulence to the Ve- 
netians. All the nations in Europe depended upon them, not 
only for the commodities of the .east, but for various manufac- 
tures, fabricated by them alone, or finished with a dexterity and 
elegance unknown in these countries. From this exteniihre com- 
merce the State derived such immense supplies, as concealed 
those views in its constitution, which I have mentioned ; and en- 
abled it to keep on foot such armies as were not only an over- 
match for the force which any of its neighbours could bring into 
•the field, but were sufficient to contend for some time with the pow- 
erful monarchs beyond the Alps. During its struggles with the 
princes united against it by the league of Cambray, the republic 
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all human reason, policy, and industry, had been 
so long encumbered. The prince, it may be sup- 
posed, being head of the religion, as well as of the 
temporal jurisdiction of the kingdom, though he 
might sometimes employ the former as an engine 
of gbvernment, had no interest, like the Roman 
pontiff, in nourishing its excessive growth j and, 
except when blinded by ignorance or by bigotry, 
would be sure to retain it within tolerable limits, 
and prevent its abuses. And, on the whole, there 
followed from those revolutions very beneficial con- 
sequences ; though, perhaps, neither foreseen nor 
intended by the persons who had the chief hand in 
conducting them." 

That mankind have derived any solid or substan- 
tial advantages from the wars and massacres, the 
persecutions and sufferings, which the same able 
historian gives us a faithful history of, and to which 
humanity was the victim, from the period of the 
reformation, in a much greater degree than history 
can furnish at any former period, of the same dura- 
tion, will be much doubted by the philanthropist, 
who estimates human advantages by human happi- 

ievied sums which, even in the present age, would be deemed 
considerable ; and while the king of France paid exorbitant in- 
terest for the money advanced to him, and the emperor, eager to 
borrow, but destitute of credit, was known by the name of Maxi- 
milian the moneyless, the Venetians raised whatever sums they 
pleased, at the moderate premium of five per cent*" 

Such is the history of a great republic, in the neighbourhood 
of that influence ivhich Mr Hume and Mr Robertson charge with 
withering the energies of mankind, degrading its spirit, and ril- 
ing on the ruini of human liberty. 
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jiessi and whose heart sickens at the relations of the 
mutual and recriminating cruelties of the catholic 
and the protestant, the presbyterian and the church- 
man, for the last three hundred years. If the hu^ 
man mind has arrived at its present expanded and 
enlightened epochs by the instrumentality of the 
reforming spirit, and by the bold rebellion against 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of cen- 
turies, let it not be forgotten that the human heart 
has waded through an ocean of affliction ; and that 
the miserable exhibitions of the struggles of into«f 
lerance have more than counterbalanced the advan? 
tages which the philosopher will deduce from the 
dignity of mental independence, or emancipation 
from the chains of credulity. Still does mankind 
smart under the consequences of the glorious re- 
formation, and ptill is the human heart visited with 
all the merciless persecutions of intolerance from 
that power, which boasts of professing a. liberal and 
(enlightened religion. 

Ireland stood firm amidst the storm of contend* 
ing sects, wrapped up in the sanctity of her priest- 
hood, and protected by the ignorance of the preach- 
ers of the reformatio!!.* Connected with the most 

• Mr Leland says, m his history of this period, that " even 
within the English pale, (viz. the counties of Dublin, Louth, 
Meath, and Kildare), the Irish language was become so predo- 
niinant, that laws were repeatedly enacted to restrain it, but in 
vain. In those tracts of Irish territory which intersected the 
English settlements, no other language was at all known ; so that 
liere the wretched flock was totally inaccessible to those strangers 
tjvho were become their pastors/* 
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furious and vindictive power, exposed to all tite arts 
of intrigue, and all the measures of violence, she 
exhibited the rare and singular spectacle of a nation 
determined to prefer extermination to a surrender 
of that faith on which she conceived her everlast^ 
ing salvation depended. The unwearied tyranny 
of England for 400 years preceding the reformat 
tion, secured the allegiance of Ireland to that prin* 
ciple, which even in a temporal point of view, had 
often flung its shield over her people. The power 
of the pope had often stopped the rigour of £ng* 
lish domination, and more than once have we seen 
Rome appe^ed tO| as moderator between t|ie Eng^ 
lish throne ai^d the Irish peasant. Ireland, there* 
fore, clung tgjthat path which had been her securi* 
ty on earth, and her hope in heaven. Eighteen 
hundred years have rolled by, and the catholic and 
Christian doctrine has maintained its purity in Ire* 
land, though assailed by corruption, by ferocious 
fanaticism, and unwearied bigotry. During that 
period she has been loyal, though persecuted, and 
always ready to pour out her blood for that very 
power which endeavoured to e:^tinguish her : a gr^at 
and instructive lesson to England, to make no far- 
ther experiment on catholic Ireland, but rather to 
consider whether the truest allegiance is not con* 
distent with her religious doctrines, and the best 
subjects with her religious principles. It is not the 
province of a history like the present to enter into 
any theological discussions ; to make a comparison 
between the doctrines of this and of that sect; to 
prefer tbeprotestant to th? catholic religion, or the 
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catliolfc religion to the protestaiit; orthe presbyte- 
rian rfeli^ion to either; but it is the duty of the histb- 
rlan, however limited his plan, to point out the tempo- 
ral advantages or disadvantages which have flowed 
to mankind from the greatest revolution the human 
mind ever experienced : to ascertain, by a compa- 
rison of historical facts, whether the happiness of 
man. has been promoted, or his mind advanced, by 
the overthrow of those religious principles which 
held the Christian world together for fifteen hun- 
dred years : whether charity to each other, benevo- 
lence, and philanthropy, have flowed from the 
same source which deluged Europe with blood — 
created divisions among men, that time has not 
been able to heal, and armed the civil authority of 
all Christian countries with the remorseless weapons 
of fanaticism and intolerance. 
■ The illustrious and eloquent Robertson has devo- 
ted many pages of his history of Charles V. to de- 
monstrate the glorious and triumphant result toman- 
kind,'^rom the rise and progress of the reformation. 
Tim able and enlightened historian, as well as Mr 
Htime, can see no calamities, no misfortunes, no 
fatal and disastrous events in the history of the re- 
formration ; all is one uninterrupted course of illumi- 
nation. The fancy of the historian is at a loss to 
describe the glories which mankind have reaped from 
the extinction of papal supremacy. The human 
mind is raised from degradation to a dignified 
assertion of its right ; * and the contentions of Lu- 

* Doctor Robertson, in that part of the history of Charles V, 
where he takes a review of the political constitutions and ciyil 
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ther, and Zuingiius, and CaEvin, with the establish- 
ed opinions of ^tnankind^ are considered by Mr Roi* 

governments of Europe, during the 13th, Hth, and 15th centu- 
ries, hears no weak testimony to the illustrious example of pol i- 
tical spirit and national independence manifested by the catholic 
states of .Europe, though acknowledging tlie spiritual suprefmacy 
of the pope. Though numberless eimmples can be found in the 
voluQies of English history to establish the fact, that a faithful 
adherence to the doctrines of the catholic religion were never in- 
compatible with the most rigid assertion of human right ; though 
it may be recollected, that catholics are the founders of Ei^ish 
freedom, and the firamers of Magna Cbarta,-*yet, as Mr Robert- 
spn maintains the (pinion, that the reformation was the great 
cause of the political, as well as religious liberties of mankind, it 
would be well to observe his description of the political senti- 
ments, and political institutions of the Spanish nation in the 14th 
and 15di centuries — a people most zealous in their attachment to 
the spiritual supremacy of the papal power. Protestant England 
exhibits no stronger example of public spirit, nor no greater 
anxiety for circumscribing the power of its sovereigns, or assert- 
ing the rights and privileges of the people. 

« In Arragon," Writes Mr Robertson, *< the form of govern- 
ment was mon^cbical, but the genius and maxims of it were 
purely republican. The kings, who were long elective, retained 
only the shadow of power ; the real exercise of it was in the 
cortes, or parliament of the kingdom." And again, « It is evident, 
from a bare enumeration of the privileges of the Arragonese cor- 
tes, as well as of the rights belonging to the Justiza, that a very 
small portion of power remained in the hands of the kiqg. The 
Arragonese seem to have been solicitous that their monarchs 
should know and feel this, state of impotence to which they were 
reduced. Even in swearing allegiance to their sovereign, an act 
which ought naturally to be accompanied with professions of sub- 
mission and respect, they decreed an oath in such a form as to 
remind him of his dependence on his subjects. * We,' said the 
Justiza, in the name of his high-spirited barons, < who are each 
of us as gpod, and who are altogether more powerful than you, 
promise obedience to your govemmenti if you maintain our rightp 
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bertfion as die inspirations of Heaven, and the gi- 
gantic efforts of transcendent minds. Tlie miseries 
wliich such schisms entailed on mankind are flung 
into the ishade ; and the blood flowd from the scaf- 
folds or on the field, without a single expression of 
regret from the philosophic historian, or a single 
observation on the fatal and calamitous cattse which 
produced such events. It is burioull to obdigfve the 
tone and the expression in which this celebrated 
historian speaks of Luther, the chieftain of the re- 
formers. The mild and gentle spirit of Sir Thomas 
More, who adhered to the religion of his ancestors, 
is forgotten. The great men who, illustrious for 
learning, wisdom, and virtue, resisted the rebellious 
and distracting princi[des of the reformers, are pas- 
sed by unnoticed ; and Luther, as if he had mono* 
polized the virtues aiid the knowledge of the cu 
vilized world, is held up by Mr Robertson, as 
the immediate agent of Heaven, commissioned 
to burst the fetters imposed by papal superstition 
on the human mind. Mr Robertson, in his His- 
tory of the reign of Charles V. thus speaks of the 

and liberties ;— 4f not.-*not.' " Can die reader suppose, that the 
followers of Luther could have asserted in language more strong, 
or in sentiment more lofty, the dignity and independence of the 
human mind ? But it would appear from Mr Robertson, that 
Martin Luther was not only the apostle of salvation to man, but 
also the first man who had the courage to stand up for the rights 
of humaD nature. The catholic religion, no more than the pro- 
testant, makes man a slave. In both, great and brilliant exam* 
pies of the most exalted and dignified nature are to be found — 
an Alfi*ed and an Henry VIII., a Mary and a William, have be^i 
produced by the same country. 
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apostle of the refcmnAtioii.^— Hie reader wiU cb^ 
serve, that the historian becomes the theologim, 
and that Mr Robertson discovers all the acrimony 
of the polemic, though always covered with the 
mantle of a fascinating eloquence. ^* Though Lu^ 
ther/^ says Mr Robertson^ ^< was a perfect stranger 
to the maxims of worldly wisdom, and incapable, 
from the impetuosity of his temper, of observing 
them, he was led naturally by the method in which 
he made his discoveries, to carry on his operations 
in a manner which contributed more to their suc- 
cess, than if any step he took had been prescribed 
by the most artful policy : at the time when he set 
himself to oppose Tetzel, he was far from intending 
that reformation which he afterwards effected, and 
would have trembled with horror at the thoughts of 
what at last he gloried in accomplishing. The 
knowledge of truth was not poured into his mind 
all at once by any special revelation ;* he acquired 

• This observation of a philosophic historian, is peculiarly wor- 
thy of the attention of those who have read the life and writings 
of Martin Luther. That profound knowledge of mankind, and 
philosophy of conduct, which Mr Robertson attributes to this ce- 
lebrated polemic, in his contests with the church of Rome, are 
invisible to all other eyes but those of the historian of Charles 
v. Mr Leland i^eaks of thie mad licentiousness of Luther, as 
one of the causes of the resistance of the Irifth church td the re- 
ception of his doctrine; and Dr Curry, to whose labours the 
Irish people are so much indebted, makes the following observa- 
tions, in his valuable review of the civil wars of Ireland ; — " The 
prejudices of which Mr Leland speaks, and which the Irish nation 
entertained against the reforming principles recommended by the 
servants of Henry VIII., were originally occasioned by the mad 
licentiousness which appeared in the conduct and writings q£ the 
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it by ipdustry. and medUation^ and his progress, of 
consequence, was gradual. The doctrines of po- 
pery are so closely connected, tl^at the exposing of. 
one error conducted him naturally to the detection 
of another ; and all the parts of that artificial fa- 
bric were so united together, that the pulling down 
of one loosened the foundation of the rest, and ren- 
dered it more easy to overtorn them. In confuting 
the extravagant tenets concerning indulgencies, he 
was obliged to inquire into the true cause of our 
justification and acceptance with God. The know- 
ledge of that discovered to him, by degrees^ the 
inutility of pilgrimages and penances ; the vanity 
of relying on the intercession of saints ; the impiety 
of worshipping them ; the abuses of auricular con- 
fession, and the imaginary existence of purgatory. 
" The detection of so many errors led him, of 

first reformers^ particularly those of Martin Luther ; for, (to say 
nothing of his libidinous practice and doctrine, in marrying a nun, 
and preaching to his married followers, ' si non vult uxor, veneat 
ancilla,*') the manner in which he drew up his last will and testa- 
ment, on which occasion men are apt to exert their best and most 
serious thoughts, seem totally void of humility and common 
sense ; though his panegyrist, Dr Robertson, says, * there is a 
certain elevation of sentiment in it/ * I am known,' says Luther, 
* in heaven, and on earth, and in hell ; and have authority enough 
to expect, that credit should be given to my single testimony, 
without the usual legal forms in such cases, since God has en- 
trusted the gospel of his Son to me, though a damnable sinner, 
and truth has owned me for its teacher, in contempt of the au- 
thority of the pope, and Caesar, and of the hatred of all the devils 
in hell. Why, then, it should be sufficient to say, Mr Martin 
Luther wrote this will, God Almighty's notary, and the witness 
of his gospel; " \ 
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cburse, to consider the character of the clergy who 
taught them, and their exorbitant wealth. . The 
severe injunction of eelibacy> together with the in- ' 
tolerable rigour of mqnastic vowg, Appeared to him 
the great sources of their corruption. From thence 
it was but one step to call in question the divine 
original of the papal power, which authorized such 
a system of errors as the unavoidable result of the 
whole. He disclaimed the infallibility of the pope, 
the decisions of schoolmen, or any other human 
authority, and appealed to the word of God as the 
only standard of theological truth. To this gra- 
dual progress Luther owed his success. His hear- 
ers were not shocked at first by any proposition too 
repugnant to their ancient prejudices, or too re- 
mote from established opinions. They were insen- 
sibly conducted from one doctrine to another j 
their faith and conviction were equal to keep pace 
with his discoveries. To the same cause was ow- 
ing the inattention and indifference with which 
Leo X. viewed Luther's first proceedings. A di- 
rect or violent attack upon the authority of the 
church would at once have drawn upon Luther the 
whole weight of its vengeance ; but as this was far 
from his thoughts, as he continued long to profess 
great respect for the pope, and made repeated of- 
fers of submission to his decision, there seemed to 
be no reason for apprehending that he would prove 
the author of any desperate revolt ; and he was 
suffered to proceed, step by step, in undermining 
the constitution of the church, until the remedy 
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applied at last, came too late to produce any 
effect*** 

Such was the plan of operations against the an- 
cient religion of Europe^ by the profound and 
learned Luther ; and so dexterous was this great 
reformer (according to Mr Robertson) in his mode 
of attacking the old prejudices of mankind, that we 
cannot refuse him the aid of inspiration, when we 
contemplate the difficulties he had to conquer, and 
the enemies he had to contend with. But what has 
been the real effect of this boasted reformation, this 
contempt for all human authority — this appeal to 
the word of God, as the only standard of theological 
truth ? The question will be answered by the hun- 
dred sects into which Lutheranism and presbyte- 
rianism have branched ; the innumerable theologi- 
cal opinions with which England now swarms. 
The empty churches, and the crowded meetings 
houses of various denominations ; the inspired tai- 
lors, and cobblers, and tinkers, and soldiers, whom 
we see travelling through the protestant world, 
bear testimony to the light which the reformation 
has shed upon the human mind. Mankind, tossed 
about on the tempestuous ocean of polemical dis- 
cussion, sink into the grave before their minds are 
able to find a resting-place ; before their under- 
standings are fixed on that belief which tranquil- 
lizes the feelings, gives confidence to the heart, and 
puts to flight all doubt and uncertainty on the sub- 
ject most important and interesting to man. The re- 
former, ceasing to be credulous, becomes miserably 
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sceptical, and perpetually oscillating between hope 
and fear, passes through life without a pilot, 
and in the last moments of his existence is still 
seeking that doctrine most likely to secure his sal- 
vation. Such are the effects of the reformation 
upon a great majority of the protestant minds of 
Europe at this moment. 

It has been the good fortune of Irishmen to have 
clung with fidelity to the faith of their forefathers. 
It is their consolation on the bed of affliction, and 
has oflen blunted the edge of that relentless prose- 
cution with which ambition, rapacity, and fanati- 
cism, has visited them. A milder spirit of govern- 
ment has succeeded ; and the only remedy for the 
misfortunes flowing from the conflicts and struggles 
of different religious prosecutions, is now more ge- 
nefally acted upon in every part of Europe. To- 
leration, the radical cure for the bigotry of sects, 
seems now to be the principle by which the great- 
est monarchs regulate their government of man- 
kind. It is the precious secret by which the most 
acrimonious and unforgiving passions are recon- 
ciled, and the silken thread by which mankind are 
conducted through the labyrinths of superstition 
and credulity. 

The foregoing observations naturally precede the 
relation of those events which took place on the 
introduction of the reformed religion, and subse- 
quent to its establishment in Ireland ; and an in* 
quiry into the effects of the latter on the human 
mind, and the happiness of man, was considered 
not unnecessary nor uninteresting, in a work which' 

VOL. !• p 
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hm fpr Itf^ 9(oect the iii9tn«;tt<iQ pf. tfa« pec^le ia 
tboA9 pFpn$iplf p that »re best calouUted to secnre 
tft^ii: Goipforts and perpetuate thcar honour. We 
shall npw proceed tP relate the various efforts that 
vpr^ made by the first reformers to root out pf the 
Irysh h^^rt the ancient religion of the country. 

Henry VIII. had made sqcb triuniphapt progress 
ii) U? scheme pf refppmAtipp in ilnglapd, that he 
reBo)v94 to mfike the q^cperimi^nt in Ireland* For 
this pvirpose, George Srowne, provincial of the 
friars of St Augustine» was appointed to the see 
of DubliDf and instructed by his sovereign to adopt 
such plaq^ in conjunptipn with the clergy s^nd no- 
bility pf the pale, as would b? calculated to prp. 
mote the vigws of the ref^rmffs. 
. Thf^ observfitions of Mr Leliwd on the re^ist^poe 
made by Ireland to any attempt ^t mnovatipn up- 
9a the fincient religion, discovers but little of that 
ifg^d for tfVLth^ or of that honourable anxiety to 
r^nd^r j^sticp tP the Ir^sh who are no more, which 
4hQi4d mor§ particularly animate the breast of an 
Irii^h b^^iMs and which should be the leading 
feature of every Irish history thatpr^ends to cha- 
racter pr to credit. The reader will observe the fol- 
lowing lines ; and, after he has read them, let him 
turp back the pages of this little history, and ask 
himseU-^vere the priesthood of Ireland deserving 
of the cieqKU|-e9 which the historian of the pale has 
thpught proper to pass on them? Were they the 
^r^tjB ap4 pppressiprs ? Or rather were they no/ the 
gmiM^di^qs fiijid prp^ectors pf their flocks ? And was 
l^Pt; the piMTevitfl feeing which- warmed thp bosom 



of the Iriibpit^stbood^ returned with an affeetion^ 
ate aod gmtefal sensibiUty, by a brave and honest 
Qation? Mr Leland writes otherwise* <^ Ireland 
Was not a plaee for these circumstances to operate^ 
which £ivoured the first reformers in other parts of 
Europe. A people not connected by one and the 
same system of polity^ and^ for the most part» 
strangers to the refinements and advantages of po- 
litical unioQ,^^barassed by a perpetual succession 
of petty wars, distracted by mutual jealousy, and 
the most civilized among them being in continual 
alarm, and daily called out to repel invasion, could 
have little leisure for speculation, and little disposi- 
tion for those inquiries which were pursued with 
such avidity in countries more composed* The 
people had severely felt the oppression of the 
clergy ; but what in other countries appeared to be 
the capital and leading grievance, was but one of 
those oppressions which the land experienced. 
Wbeii Europe had declared almost unanimously 
against the yoke of ecclesiastical power, a slight at- 
tempt made in one province <^ Ireland to circum- 
scribe the privilege of the clergy, raised a most 
violent and insolent clamour among the order, 
though it amounted to nothing more thro empower- 
ing die civil magistrate to imprison ecclesiastical 
debtors.'' Well might it be asked of Mr Leland^ 
would he think the refusal of the Irish catholic tp 
pay tithes to a {»:otestant hierarchy, such an inno- 
vation as should raise an insolent and violent cla- 
mour among bis protestant brethren ? Certainly he 
would think this a mcmstroua jmtitovatioii, and that 

f2 
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the clamours which the clergy would undoubtedly 
raise against it, would be most sacred and religious. 
May it not be allowed to the old Irish, to lament 
the innovation which the rude and savage, hand of 
Henry VIII. struggled to make on their venerated 
religion ; and may it not be considered a harsh and 
unworthy expression to use against this people, so 
gratefbl to the religion which was their refuge in 
calamity, that they raised a violent and insolent 
clamour against the introduction of new and strange 
doctrine, which entangled the learned, plunged the 
ignorant into darkness, and all into uncertainty ? 
* No sooner had Browne and his colleagues de<^ 
manded an acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
the English king, than Cromer, primate of Armagh, 
openly and boldly declared against an attempt so 
knpious« He dispatched emissaries to Rome, to 
represent the danger of the church, and to entreat 
the interposition of the pontiff in defending the 
rights and the religion of Ireland, a general sen- 
timent of resistance having pervaded the country. 
Henry ordered Leonard Grey to summon a parlia* 
ment, which was accordingly convened in Dublin, 
on the first day of May 1 536. The law of Poyn- 
ings was for the present suspended by Henry, which 
made it necessary previously to certify and trans- 
mit the bills before their discussion and adoption 
by parliament. The latter echoed with rigid fide- 
lity, the acts of the English parliament relative to 
the right of succession-— the pronouncing the mar- 
riage of Catharine of Arragon with Henry, null and 
void, and the Jientcnce of dispensation by the Arch* 
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bishop of Canterbury, good and effectual — they de- 
clared the inheritance of the crown to be in Anne 
Boleyn and her heirs — ^they declared it treason to 
oppose this succession, and misprison to slander it. 
No sooner had those acts passed, than the informal 
tion of Anne Boleyn's death arrived, and the king's 
marriage with Lady Jane Seymour. This compliant 
parliament soon undid all (hey h^d done, to sooth 
their amorous monarch. They passed an act of at- 
tainder against the late queen, and jail her friends 
and relations. Both the former marriages were by 
this act declared null and void; the succession 
confirmed anew to the heirs of the king by Qqeen 
Jane, and in default of such heirs, Henry was em* 
powered to dispose of the inheritance of the crown 
of England, and lordship of Ireland, by letters 
patent at wilU 

Henry was declared, by stat. 20, to be the su* 
preme head of the church of Ireland. All appeals 
to Rome in spirituals taken away : the supporters 
of papal supremacy, were made liable to all the pe« 
nalties of premunire. At length the national in«> 
dignation at those measures of the legislature was 
so great, that the animosities of the septs sunk into 
the general sentiment of resistance to such daring 
innovation on the religion of the country. Lord 
Leonard Grey made many efforts to overawe the 
people, and put in force all the barbarous and ex- 
cluding acts of former reigns against the Irish. The 
spirit of Ireland was roused against her oppressors ; 
and O'Nial, the chieftain of the north, led his forces 
through the territories of Meath, reviewed his troops 
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at Tarah, and denounced vetigesnce against the in- 
vaders of their reiigions rights. The battle of Kil- 
khoe, on the borders of Meath, was soon after 
fought, in which the Irish displayed their usual cx>ii** 
rage ; but, dispirited by the fall of dieir illnstrious 
leader, they retreated to the main body of the Irish 
army, which lay at some distancci and which, on 
hearing the death of 0*Nia], broke up into all the 
old divisions that distinguished the various septs of 
which they were composed. In this instance, as in 
others which preceded it, the cause of Ireland was 
sacrificed to some idle feud, mr some contemptible 
vanity ; and a nation of as brave men as ever drew 
the sword, were obliged to fly before a compact, 
united, and rapacious invader. The Lord Leonard 
Grey, who commanded the colonists in the battle 
of Killahoe, displayed the highest valour and acti* 
vity ; and though the*victory which he gained, by 
a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, struck 
terror into the opponents of his master, yet this 
distinguished soldier fell a victim to the intrigues 
of faction, and was rewarded with an ignominious 
death on the scaffi)ld, by the king whom he had so 
faithAiUy served. 

The death of Lwd Grey gave new courage to th^ 
fitends of the old religion, and they resolved once 
morb io draw the sword in its defence. Murrough 
O^Brien, successor to the sovereignty of Thomond, 
took the command of the Irish army ; but the ac- 
cursed spirit of jealousy among the rival chiefhuns 
prevented that cordial and efficient co4)peration be- 
fore which thci En^ish colony should have yielded. 
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The Iriih leadef s( despalired of success against the 
arms of England, backed by tlie divisibns of tfardr 
own people ; and O'Brien agreed to submit to 
Hemy, and acknoiArledge his supremacy. To give 
brilliancy to the triumph which Henry gained over 
his Irish subjects, his ministers artfully prbposecl to 
give a king to Ireland. They ssiid th&t Ireland 
Ti^as degraded by the humble honour of being go- 
verned by a lord, the title which the kings of Eng- 
land assumed in their government of Ireland. They 
therefore recommended the Irish parlianient to con- 
fer upon Henry, and his heirs, the title of k2ng of 
Ireland. An act to this eifect was passed by par- 
liament, making it high treason to impeach this 
title, or to oppose the royal authority, tt ii tnatii- 
fest from the extraordinary change! which took 
place in the minds of the principal chieflains'of the 
Irish, at this period, that the nlini^tgrs of Henry 
VIII. felt it necessary to court the Irish Mind, with 
which they seemed afraid to combat ; and that the 
bribes of titles and honours, places of trust and 
emolument, were engines With which they now 
thought it would be more pruderit to assail the in- 
tegrity and fidelity of Irishmen to the independence 
of their religion and their country. We tbereffbre 
see peerages and promotions flowing abundiantly 
upon the suspected chieftain, as "H^ell as the trusted 
royalist ; and the monarch shaking hands ^itfi the 
Irishman, whom a less artful minister th^n Wolsey 
wottld have advised him to have hanged. 0*NiaI 
from the north, the Earl of Desmond from the 
south, O'Connor from the west, the O^Roarks, afid 
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the O'Briens, are become objects of royal favour j 
and the experiment on the heart and the vanity of 
Ireland was found more successful in subjugating 
Irishmen, than the devastation of the sword, or the 
slower murder of the scaffold. The following list 
of promotions which now took place, is the best 
evidence of the new policy that actuated the Epg-* 
lish cabinet. ]Sdmund Butler was created baron 
of Dunboyne, Bernard Fitzpatrick, baron of Upper 
Ossory, Sir Oliver Plunket, baron of Louth, Wil- 
liam Bermingham, baron of Carbery, Rawson, late 
prior of Kilmainham, Viscount Clontarfe, Thomas 
Eustace, Viscount Baltinglass. Henry did not con- 
fine his policy to the mere conferring of title, or 
honoiirable distinctions. He professed to place 
particular confidence in the Irish chieftains he pro- 
moted ; ordered them to his court, received them 
with gracious and royal favour, and sent them back 
to Ireland intrusted \^ith the royal confidence, and 
prompt to execute its wishes. Thus Henry and 
his ministers managed the Irish with dexterity and 
effect ; and the scene now acted affords an example 
to his Successors, that even from the hands of the 
most infamous monarch that ever reigned in Engr 
land, affected kindness and clemency was attended 
with results which all the power he could wield 
would not have effected. We find the house of 
O'Nial degrading itself by the offer of surrendering 
the ancient customs of his country; assimilating 
its habits and its manners to those of England. 
We find the northern chieftain, unbending as he 
was to the threats of England, surrendering to the; 
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hypocritical compliments of the English court, and 
forgetting the fountain from which be flowed, The 
northern chieftain O'Nial is created a peer of the 
realm, by the title of Earl of Tyrowen, and his son, 
Baron of Dungannon, and a priest, are also promote 
ed^ and obtain the honour of knighthood from the 
chaste and spotless hands of Henry, for two rea- 
sons, first, because he was chaplain to O'Nial ; and, 
secondly, because he broke the oath of allegiance 
v^hich he swore to his religion. These are the for- 
midable weapons which* find their way through the 
strongest barrier — break down the proud and 
haughty spirit of patriotism — and that man is con* 
sidered a fool who rejects the temptation, and 
clings to his country* The people sometimes un- 
thinkingly joined in the sneer of corruption ; and 
the honest and pure patriot had no consolation to 
repose on, but the great and unpurchasable satis- 
faction of having acted with truth and with inte- 
grity. Notwithstanding the arts which the English 
cabinet successfully practised at this period, on the 
vanity and the corruption of Ireland, we do not 
find any alteration in the system of jurisdiction 
among the people. The principal Irish chieftains 
agreed to hold of the king by military service j but 
the inferior chieftains remained in their usual state 
of dependence on their more powerful neighbours, 
and the old Irish vassalage and Brehon jurisdiction 
were still continued* So unwise was the policy 
which directed the Irish administration of those 
days, that even the supplications of some of the 
Irish to be governed by English laws, were either 
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Msidted with effect by the powerful Irish chiefUins, 
or unattended to by ah improvident government. 

Little advantage was therefore derived to the 
connection with England by the brilliant display of 
allegiance amoDg the chief lords of Ireland. Most 
of the counties that were imperfectly reduced to 
submission to English polity, went back to their 
old laws and their old customs. In Munster, Con- 
naught, Leinster, and Ulster, the people returned 
to an ancient and venerated jurisdiction ; and the 
dcts of Parliament that were pompously promulgat- 
ed by the colony, with the intention of regulating 
the administration of justice in those countries, 
were heard with contemptuous silence,* aud often 
resisted by force of a«ms. Though the measures 
lately adopted by the ministers of king Henry VIII. 
did not succeed in extending the power of England 
m this country, yet some progress was made in the 
r^lbitDation of the ancient religion, and a period 
of peace and tranquillity was the consequence of 
their conciliatory and artful counsels. If examples 
in the history of Ireland were wanting, to establish 
the good sense cf appealing to the honourable feel- 
ings of Irishmen, rather than having recourse to 
the artifices of duplicity and the eflforts of violence, 
the scenes which took place after Henry had dis- 
tributed the honours of royal confidence among the 

* Of this Sir John Davis gives a remarkable matance. *^ The 
abbeys and religious houses of Tyrowen, Tyrconnell and Ferma- 
ffagh," he writes, " though they were dissolved in the thirty- 
Iftird year of Henry VIII. were never surveyed nor reduced 'into 
charge^ but were condnvBlly fomeised by refigious persons." 
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principal Irisli chieftains, should be a source of in# 
struction to the succeeding governors of Ireland, 
and should convince the most stubborn monopo^ 
list, that the allegiance of an honourable mind is 
more to be depended upon than the ferocious pro« 
visions of an intolerant penal code, or the galling 
ascendancy of a privileged class of favoured sub* 
jects. Francis I. in vain endeavoured to seduce 
from their allegiance those Irish chieflains who had 
been honoured with the royal patronage ; and the 
armies of France had now to contend with Henry's 
intrepid Irii^ auxiliaries, who excited universal ad« 
miration by the agility of their movements, the 
fiiry of their com*^e, and their unconquerable pa<- 
tience of the hardships and privations of war* Mr 
Ldand is induced to attribute to the iniSuence of 
terror those effects which the impartial observer 
must acknowledge to be the natural consequen<ie 
of a mild and protecting policy. Henry YIIL re^ 
stored peace to Ireland by the cheap and easy f e- 
medy of stars, and garters, and royal honours. For* 
mer sovereigns convulsed it by an idle display of 
power which could not follow up its blow, and a 
destructive system of policy, which recoiled on its 
authors. From this reign the reader of Irish history 
should peruse its pages with more than ordinary 
attention. The scenes that were acted, as well as 
the characters which appeared, have a greater bear- 
ing on the politics of succeeding times, than those 
which we have been describing. 

The great lights which burst upon Europe in the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, communis 
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cated some of their rays to the Irish mind ; and al- 
though the reforming spirit met in Jreland mlh a 
resistance unexampled as it is wonderful| when we 
consider the varied efforts of its propagators, yet 
Ireland participated in that improvement which 
flowed tp the civilised world from the struggles of 
the new and the old religion. The universal agi- 
tation of the mind, and the perpetual exertion 
which the understanding was obliged to make in 
the attack and defence of the most sacred interests 
pf mankindr— the art of printing-— the improve- 
ments in navigation^p-thediscovery of a new world— 
the bold and intrepid spirit of innovation upon all 
the venerated systems, religious and political, to 
which men had been accustomed for centuries—* 
reader the history of those times, which we are 
now about to relate, sources of instruction tp the 
youthful and inexperienced, and of admiration and 
delight to the philosopher. The latter sees, in the 
successful progress of the human mind to its pre- 
sent great and enlightened epoch, the certainty of 
that infinite perfection which extends the limits of 
human to the verge of divine intelligence, and rea- 
lizes the prophecies of those superior souls, whose 
speculations have been considered the dreams pf 
the poet, or the ravings of insanity. 
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j^^j)^ The reign which we have just concluded, 
1547. having given existence to such novel and 
alarming innovations upon the ancient prin- 
ciples and habits of the Irish, it is not matter of any 
great surprise that the annalists who were zealously 
devoted to the ancient religion of Ireland, should 
visit the last moments of Henry VIII. with all the 
penalties of an apostate, and the terrific omens of 
future misery. The imagination of the fanatic of 
all religions deems himself the most favoured of all 
human beings, and consigns to the vengeance of 
an insulted deity those unhappy persons who may 
conscientiously dissent from his opinions. It is ex- 
traordinary that the readers of history do not learn, 
from the numerous examples with which its pages 
are crowded, of the ludicrous follies that intole- 
ranee has been always committing, and the laugh- 
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able denunciations it has been ever proclaitning, 
bow much more wise and useful, how much more 
Christian and kind is that principle which leaves 
every man to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and to the profession of that form of religion which 
either education or prejudice may incline him to 
pursue. Three hundred years of an intolerant 
warfare have been waged by the innumerable sects 
of Christianity, almost all guilty of the same enor- 
mities — all violating the sacred principles of that 
religion they affect to advance, under the pretence 
of vindicating the rights of Heaven, insulting the 
majesty of its benevolent doctrines, and perverting 
the spirit of mercy which breathes through its in^ 
structions. We therefore see the various contend- 
ing sects alternat€ily denouncing and damning each 
other, and the zeal of the sectarian estimated by 
the violence of his unchristian illiberality^ and the 
fury of bis persecution. Modern philosophy baa 
discovered the remedy for this desolating folly; and 
the mild and parental spirit of toleration protects 
mankind from the absurd struggles of the polemic, 
and the sanguinary violence of fanaticism. When 
Heary VIII. had closed his eventful life, the ene- 
xeies of the Reformation were industrious in circik- 
lating amosig the credulou.s the most dreadful fic- 
tions which their enraged fancy could conceive. 
They reported that angek of darkness hovered round 
bia bed during the last moments of his existence, 
and snatched away his spirit to irredeemable 
s^fibring. The more sober contented themselves 
with the cowolation^ thait Henry, siqce bis schism 
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and 4ivQr«e» bad oat a moment's traii<iiiilUty of 
mind j that hia qumerpus wives were coQcubiiies ; 
that the heresies whiqh he detested crept in throu^ 
the breaches which his passions or his folly had 
made } that he died unregretted i that he was not 
even honoured with a sepulchre nor an epitaph by 
his children } that the latter died without issue, and 
that the seed of the wicked had perished-~thu8 de^ 
feating the hopes and the ambition of the apostate 
monarch. Such were the consolations of those who 
deprecated the principles of the reign of Hen«* 
ryVIII. 

We have little to record during the reign of his 
successor interesting to the reader. Sir Anthony 
St Leger, whose administration of Ireland, in the 
latter part of Henry's reign, was considered vigo- 
rous and efficient, alienated the affections of the 
principal Irish chieftains by the weight of his 03^- 
actions, and the excess of those taxes which he le* 
vied to recruit the resources of an exhausted ex» 
chequer. We 6nd Ormond and his partizans re- 
sisting the viceroy ; and in the course of the con^ 
test which arose between those rival powers, it is 
lamentable to behold the treachery to which the 
enemies of Ormond had recourse, in order to gain 
the ascendant over their formidable rival. It is 
recorded, that Ormond, with sixteen of his retinue^ 
were poisoned at a feast in Ely-house, and that th^ 
instrument's of this disgusting treachery were the 
devoted friends of the English interest 

As flie protector of England* Som^set deter* 
mined to follow up the principles of reformation in 
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Ireland with all the vigour of which he was mastef, 
it was deemed necessary to send into the latter a 
reinforcement of 600 horse and 4000 foot, which, 
on their arrival, were soon brought into action, 
against the Irish headed by O'Moore, chieftain of 
Leix, and O'Connor of Offally* The celebrated 
Bellingham, an old and experienced officer, led 
the English ; and after some unsuccessful efforts, 
O'Connor and O'Moore surrendered to the pledged 
faith of the English commander, who promised the 
royal clemency, held out hopes that they would be 
received into the royal confidence, and perhaps ob-^ 
tain the same dignities as were formerly conferred 
upon their countrymen who had submitted to Hen- 
ry. The Irish chieftains had no sooner arrived in 
England, than they were committed to prison, 
their lands declared forfeit, and granted to those 
very men who had so infamously violated their 
words. O'Moore died in captivity, by treachery 
or by force. Bellingham reduced the territories of 
those devoted Irishmen, and thus left on record an 
example which should ever have destroyed the con- 
fidence of Ireland in thehonour and integrityof Eng- 
lish faith. Two considerable districts were thus add- 
ed to the English colony ; and as England began her 
operations in Ireland in fraud and violence, she 
seemed to rely on the same despicable and deceit- 
ful means for the extension and security of her 
power. It may be observed, that such a policy 
has cost 600 years of national misfortune, and that 
for nearly this period Ireland has been the grave of 
English blood and treasure. Until this policy was 
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changed — until an honest and ingenuous fteVmg 
succeeded to the distrustful and jealous spirit ; Ire* 
land never contributed a shilling to the iBnglish 
treasury. Eter resources were chained down ; her 
heart was alienated ; her inhabitants were dreaded 
and suspected } consuming English strength, in-* 
stead of adding to it, and palsying that arm, which 
a humane and enlightened system would have nerv- 
ed. Bellingham received the reward of knight- 
hood for that act, for which he merited the most 
degrading punishment, and this monstrous viola-' 
tion of public feeling, contributed to prepare the 
public mind for that resistance to the reformers, 
which we shall shortly relate. 

It is curious to remark, that Mr Leland repre- 
sents this Bellingham, to whose treachery O'Moore 
and O'Connor fell victims, as an active and efficient 
governor of the colony, and laments that Ireland 
should have been so soon deprived of his protecting 
genius ; but Mr Leland always writes for England, 
and the English colony, and if the Irish be extin- 
guished, no matter what means are employed, 
what sentiment is violated, what heart is broken, or v 
what misery is produced. All such considerations 
are swallowed up in the grand and paramount one 
of English ascendancy. — An Irishman^should have 
a different feeling. 

Somerset, the protector, about this period (1550) 
resolved that the liturgy of the church of England, 
lately established by t\:\^ legislature, should be in- 
troduced into Ireland* For the purpose he ap- 
pointed Sir Anthony St Leger viceroy, with a 
VOL. I. a 



eommissioQ to convene a parliament in that king- 
dom. Mr Leiand says, that ^* In England the 
dispositions of a great part of the people ran before 
their rulers in their revolt from popery/' In Ireland 
the sentiment was different ; and he writes, that 
'^ the factious opposers of administration naturally 
regarded every new regulation in the affairs of re^ 
ligion, as arbitrary, oppressive, and injurious." 
He quotes a chancellor's words in a letter to the 
Duke of Northumberland. " Hard it is," said the 
chancellor, *< that men should know their duties to 
God and to the king, when they shall not hear 
teaching or preaching throughout the year. At a 
time when the mechanic * in England can hear and 
can convey instruction, and is habituated to religU 
ous inquiry, in Ireland we have no preaching, which 
is our lack, and without which the ignorant can 
have no knowledge/* Were we to estimate the 

* << It is a great wonder/' saya Mr Spenser, who was secret 
tary to Lord Leonard Grey, deputy of Ireland, in the reign of 
EUzabeth^ << to see the odds which is between the zeal of po-' 
pish priests, and the ministers of the gospel. For th^ spare not 
to come out of Spain, from Rome, and from Rheims, by a long 
toil, and dangerous travelling hither, when they know peril of 
death awaiteth them, and no reward or riches to be found, only 
to draw the people to the church of Rome. Whereas, some of 
our idle ministers having a way for credit and estimation thereby 
offered, and having livings of the country oifered to th^m, and 
without peril, will neither for the same, nor for any love of God, 
or zeal for religion, be drawn from their warm nests, to look out 
into God's harvest." It was a great omission in the reformers 
not to have sent over to Ireland llyie of those famous gospel 
medianics, to resist the preaching of such priests as Splenser h^re 
describes* 
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English mediaiiics of diose days by the English 
mechanics of whom England now boasts, we could 
not hesitate to say, that they might be good me^ 
chanics, but certainly veiy bad preachers ; nor can 
we see any great injury the religion of Irishmen 
has sustained by the not having the Irish mechanics 
preaching their various constructions of the gospel 
through the land, and setting up their opinions 
against the old and venerated doctrines of the Irish 
church. Mr Leland is displeased that Irishmen 
did not part with their religion as he would part 
with his coafr^change it as the fashion changes, 
and make it black, or white, or brown, or any other 
colour, as the whim3 and caprices of human fancy 
might please to dictate. We can see no great Com<» 
fort flowing to mankind from this perpetual change ; 
nor do we discern that the catholic of the present 
day is at all deficient, or at all inferior to his pro-^ 
testant countryman, in those arts and sciences 
which distinguish the enlightened of modem times ; 
but Mr Leland goes on, and deplores not only the 
invincible stubbornness of Ireland in support of its 
religion, but the ignorance and vicious conduct of 
those reformers who were commissioned to dissemi- 
nate the new light among the Irish* Ignorant of 
the language, strangers to the habits of the Irish, 
they were unsuceessful opponents to those Irish 
clergy, whose zeal and whose purity increased with 
opposition. The reformers translated into the mo» 
ther tongue the prayers of the reformed church—*^ 
this was done by royal proclamation ; but an Irish 
priest now rose up, named Dowdal, who boldly and 
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resolutely opposed the proclamatidn of the reform* 
ersy and the popularity thus gained by the spirited 
resistance of Dowdal, was not a Uttle increisised 
by the furious and destructive progress of plunder 
and desolation from the bandd of the reformers. 
Even Mr Leland^ who cannot be considered on this 
subjects bad authority, reprobates the conduct of 
those officers of the Irish government, who despoil- 
ed the churches of all the sacred ornaments they 
contained, and exposed them to sale without decency 
or reserve. The Irish' annalists, on this occasion, 
loudly exclaim againi^t the sacrilegious plunder, and 
describe with feeling and pathetic force, the pain- 
ful insults offered to the sacred temples. 

The power of the people, and the advocates of 
the old religion, were so formidable, that we find 
an overture to Dowdal by the viceroy, to confer 
with the reformed clergy, and to discuss those 
points of controversy which had divided the people 
and their governors. It is recorded, that the con- 
ference was held j — that the tenets of the catholic 
religion were ably defended by Dowdal, and that 
Staples, bishop of Meath, pleaded with ability the 
cause of the reformers. Upon this occasion, both 
parties returned with the same conviction with 
which they entered the place of controversy, and, 
as it will be seen in all succeeding contests of this 
nature, the combatants only dispute each other in- 
to a more firm adherence to their own opinions. 
The pride of the polemic always gets the ascend- 
ancy of his sincerity ; and though he should be 
convinced, he always prefers sacrificing candour to 
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the degradation of being vanquished in argument. 
Dowdal was to he punished for his obstinacy, by de^ 
priving. the archbishop of Armagh of the high and 
dignifying title of primate of all Ireland^ This title 
was, for the future, to be. conferred on the arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; a change which wounded the 
pjridie and depressed the spirits of the Roman 
catholic archbishop. His courage forsook him, 
and, in the apprehension of greater violence from 
governglent, he retired to the continent. So de- 
termined was the nation to resist the efforts of the 
reformers, thit we are informed John Bale, arch-< 
bishop of Ossory,. was assailed by the people, when 
preaching the reforming doctrines. Five of his 
domestics were slain, and he himself narrowly es- 
caped* Mr Leland writes, that *^ This inveterate 
adherence to the manners and institutions of former 
ages, was now become the great obstacle to the. 
Irish viceroy in his attempts to preserve the dii-> 
fereqt if^habitants within the bounds of peace and 
submission.^' We have already the seductive, argu- 
ments i^ade use of by the reformers, in the viola- 
tion of the altars, the stripping of their temples, 
and the constant outrages on tlie old attachments 
of the people. Is it matter of surprise, therefore, 
to the philosophic historian, that Irishmen should 
be so difficult of governing, and that the tranquil- 
lity of the colony should be of so short a duration ? 
The principal opposition experienced at this 
period (1553), by the English government of the 
pale, arose from the factious disorders of the great 
northern family of O'Nial. John, or as he is stiled, 
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L Shane O'Nial, a youth of great vigour and intr^Idi- 
ty, and animated with the spirit of bis ancestors, 
once more asserted the ancient dignity and inde- 
pendence of hi9 house* He was joined by the 
Scotch ; invaded the territopes of the English co- 
lony, and laid waste one of the most fertile district^ 
in the north of Ireland. Various efforts were made 
by Sir James Crofts, to induce him to obedience ; 
and the flame thus kindled in Tyrpwen was not 
extinguished for a long series of years. The re- 
forming principles bound their opponents together 
in the strongest bonds of fidelity ^ and the division^ 
which have hitherto disgraced the Irish people, 
^emed to yield to the common concern for the in- 
terests of the national religipn. 

The death of Edward ¥L defeated the hopes 
and expectation of the zealous reformers of the co- 
lony i and the interval «f rejection thus given tQ 
the country on the e^orts which had been mslde to 
alter their ancient religion, gave new vigour to their 
ardour for the maintenance of those doctrines and 
tenets which had been rendered venerable by time, 
and to which their fathers had adhered with fideli- 
ty under all circumstance!^ and changes which their 
pountry had e^^erienced^ 
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^. D. The reign which we are now about to re^ 
1553. cord, is a great and prominent instance of 
the miseries which flowed to the human race 
from the distractions of an unsettled religion, Tand 
the wild fanaticism of a varying credulity. Man- 
kind were doomed to be the victims of every pas- 
sion, and the humble instruments of every theolo- 
gical tyrant ^ No sooner is one despot wearied 
with persecuting the catholic into an acknowledge- 
ment of his favourite tenets, than a catholic tyrant 
starts up equally sanguinary, and equally remorse- 
less, to force back the current of public opinion, 
and if his victim should not be compliant to the 
(dictates of his sacred director, to consign him to 
the faggot or the scaffold. With the same enthusi- 
astic devotion, we may see Cranmer and Gardiner 
leading their protestant and catholic victims to the 
flames. With the same zeal in the cause of God| 
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have* each plunged their hands into the blood of 
the innocent. What was the cause of this wide 
wasting desolation ? Was it not that reformation, 
so much the theme of the philosophic historian and 
the unthinking zealot? But may it not be asked, 
what is our best protection against the return of 
the devouring monster of fanaticism ? It eannot be 
too often repeated in this compendium of Irish bis* 
tory, that the sacred principle of toleration is the 
only extinguisher of the bigot's fire-i^the power 
which blunts the edge of his vengeance, snatches 
the poniard from bis hand, and, leaving the mind 
without opposition, suffers it to evaporate in silent 
neglect and contemptuous indifference. Had such 
a principle been knowp ii> the 16th century, we 
should not hs^ve to enumerate the religious inurders 
which disgust the reader, and force him al(nost to 
objure his species. We should not have to deplore 
the miserable spectacle exhibited sq often, of those 
person^ who$e characters are considered by their 
countrymen worthy of their highest esteem, so far 
degraded by the spirit of fanaticism, as to become 
the insatiable destroyers of every naan who chose 
to think for himself, or who refused to sacrifice his 
conviction to his fears. We should not have seen 
the amiable and learned Sir Thomas More, con- 
sign a fellow-creature to the scaffold for the crime 
of differing in a point of theology which po human 
tribunal is capable of deciding upon. Even in this 
compendium, it would be injustice to the reader to 
omit the admirable and enlightened observations 
of Mr Hume on the effects of toleration. They 
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ar^ to be found in his reign of Mary ; but as tnany 
will peruse this book whose ttin^ and occupfaticn^ 
may not permit them to refer to the history of £og* 
land, I fihall transcribe the passage, and recom*- 
mend it to the serious reflection of every man who 
bap at hearjt the. peace and happiness of his felldw* 
creatures, 

^* The practicje of persecution/' writes: Mr Hum^ 
^* is the scandal of all religion ; and the theologic&l 
animosity^ so fierce and so violent, far from being 
an lu^gument of men's conviction in their opposite 
tenets, is a certain proof that they never reached 
any serioiis persuasion with regard to those remote 
and sublime subjects. Even those who are the 
most impatient, in other controversies, are mild and 
moderate in comparison of polemical divines ; and 
when a man's knowledge and experience give him 
a perfect assurance of bis own opinion, he regards 
with contempt, rather than anger, the opposition 
and mistakes of others. But while men zealously 
maintain what they neither clearly comprehend, 
por entirely believe, they are shaken in their ima* 
gined faith by the opposite persuasion, or even 
doubts of other men, and vent on their antagonists 
that impatience which is the result of so disagree- 
able a state of the understanding. They then em- 
brace easily any pretence for representing oppo- 
nents as impious and profane ; and if they can also 
find a colour for f^onnecting this vidlence with the 
interests of civil government, they can no longer 
be constrained from giving uncontrouled scope to 
vengeance, and resentment. But surely never en« ' 
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tprpffise was more unfortunate than founding per- 
secution upon policy^ or endeavouringi for tfae sak^ 
of peace, to settle an entire uniformity of opinion, 
in questions which, of all others, are least subject- 
ed to the extent of human reason. The universal 
and uncontradicted prevalence of one opinion on 
religious subjects, can only be owing, at first, to 
the stupid ignorance and barbarism of the people, 
who never indulge themselves in any speculation 
or inquiry ; and there is no other expedient fbr 
maintaining that uniformity so fondly soiight, but by 
banishing for ever all curiosity and a31 improvement 
in science and cultivation. -It may oot, indeed, 
appear difficult to check, by a steady severity, the 
first beginnings of controversy ; but besides that 
this policy exposes, for ever, the people to alP the 
abject terras of superstition, and the magistrate to 
the endless encroachments of ecclesiastics, it also 
renders men so delicate, that they never can en* 
dure to hesir of opposition, and they Will some time 
pay dearly for that false tranquillity in which they 
have been so long indulged. As bealthful bodies 
are ruined by too mild a regimen, aiid are hereby- 
rendered incapable of bearing the unavoidable in- 
cidents of human life, a people who never were al- 
lowed to imagine that their principles would be- 
contested, fly out into Che most outrageous' Vio- 
lence, when any sect (and such sects are com-) 
mon,) produces a faction among their clergy,- and 
gives rise to any difier^ce in tenet or opinion. 
But whatever may be said in favour of suppressing, 
by persecution, the first beginnings of heresy, no 
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solid argument can be alleged for extending se- 
venty towards multitudes, or endeavouring, by 
i^apital punishments, to extirpate an opinion ii^hich 
bas diffused itself through men of every rank and 
station. Besides the extreme barbarity of such an. 
uttempt, it proves commonly ineffectual to the pur- 
pose intended, and seems pnly to make men: more 
obstinate in their persuasion, and to increase the 
number of their proselytes. The melancholy with 
.which the fear of de^th, torture, and persecution 
inspires the sectaries, is t)ie proper diqptosition for 
fostering religious . ?eal. The prospect of eternal 
rewards, when brought niear, overpowers iiie dread 
of temporal pumshment. The glory of mar^dom 
animates all the more furious jsealots, eq)ecially the 
leaders and preachers. Where a violent animosi- 
ty is excited by pppressiohs, men pass njaturally 
from hating the persons of their tyrants, to a more 
violent abhorrence of their doctrines ; andthe spec- 
tators, moved with pity towards the supposed mar- 
tyrs, are naturally seduced to embrace those prin- 
ciples which can inspire men with a cbmtancy 
almost supernatural. Open the door to tokration^^ 
the mutual hatred relaxes among the sectaries; 
their attachment to their particular religion de- 
cays; the common occupations and pleasures suc- 
ceed to the acrimony of disputation, and the same 
man, who in other circumstances would have brav- 
ed flames and tortures, is engaged to change his 
religion from the smallest prospect of power and 
advancement, or even from the frivolous hopes of 
becoming more fashionable in his principles. If 
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any exception can be adtxifitted to this maxim of 
toIeratioDi it will be only where a theology altoge* 
tber new, nowise connected with the ancient reh*- 
gion of the state, is imported from/ foreign coun* 
tries, and may easily at one blow, be eradicated, 
without leaving the seeds of future innovations. 
But as this instance would involve some apology 
for the ancient pagan persecutions, or for the ex- 
tirpation of Christianity in China or Japan, it ought, 
surely, on account of the detested consequence, to 
be ather buried in eternal silence and oblivion." 

Such are the profound and masterly observations 
of Mr Hume, on the folly of endeavouring to ex* 
tinguish the liberty of thought on subjects of which 
no human tribunal can take cognizance i and the 
history of the world demonstrates the wisdom of 
that principle; which Mr Hupae recommends p.s 
the only cure for the disease of fanaticism, and the 
only preventative of those evils which flov^ from 
the zeal of the bigot of every religious persuasion; 
The pride of the adherents of the ancient religion, 
and the innovating frenzy of the pn)fessors of the 
new, were too excessive to allow the mild and 
healing voice of toleration to be heard amidst tbei^ 
tumultuary conflicts. Mankind took the alarm, 
when they saw the daring spirit of reformation 
breaking down those bounds which restrained and 
directed human passions. The licentiousness of 
the reformer increased as he went on in his work 
of innovation, and every effort made to reunite 
the parties in controversy but added fresh fuel to 
the flame9> and fresh ardour to their enthusiasm. 
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The reign of Mary was not bo productive of cftla"* 
mity to Ireland as to England. The principles of 
the reformer had not succeeded in making any 
great progress, and the few who struggled to in« 
culcate the new doctrines were not so steady in their 
principles^ as to refuse yielding to the threats or 
the remonstrances of the ministers of Mary. In 
Ireland, therefore, Mary and Philip had few vic^ 
tims to sacrifice to their depraved fismaticism, but 
we shall find this sanguinary queen following up the 
political principles of her predecessors in this de« 
voted country, and treachery and murder of the 
basest kind, are to be the distinguishing marks of 
that reign which covered England with scaffolds^ 
and shed the blood of thousands to gratify the pas* 
sions of a remorseless theologian, or, in the cant of 
the day, to promote the glory and religion of the 
Almighty. 

On the accession of Mary, there was no mate- 
rial alteration Jot Irish ministers. The celebrated 
George Dowdal was restored to the dignity and 
office of primate of all Ireland, and invested with 
the priory of Atherdee. " A licence,'* Mr Le- 
land says, << was granted for the celebration of mass, 
without penalty or compulsion} and among the 
royal titles, that of supreme head of the church of 
Ireland still continued to be inserted in the acts of 
state.'* 

The family of ELildare were restored to all their 
ancient honours. The young Lord Gerald, a fa- 
vourite of the queen, was vested with all estates pos- 
sessed by his ancestors. Charles Kavanagh, also. 
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the head off tbe great Leinster family of Mac Mur- 
chad, was created a peer of the realms by tbe tide 
of Barob Balyan. O'Connor of QiB&Iy was restored 
to bis own county by tbe mediation of bis own 
daughter witb the queen. We find Sir Anthony 
St Leger, who was the instrument of Edward in 
the prosecution of his reforming principles, accom- 
modating himself to ihe doctrines of the queen, and 
re*appoihfed in the office of her representative. The 
return of Dowdal was the unerring signal of Mary's 
determination to restore the ancient faith. The 
partizans of the reformation fled from tbe impend- 
ing storm ; having none of those earthly induce- 
ments to martyrdom which presented themselves to 
their English colleagues^ They could neither ex« 
pect tbe wonder nor the pity of any number of the 
Irish: people, however patient in sufferings or how- 
ever inflexible in their principles $ and tbe hope of 
obtajniog the crown of salvation was too distant a 
prize to animate such men as Bale of Ossory, and 
CBsey of Limerick. << They fled in dismay,'' sbjs 
Mr Leland. The general amnesty published by 
Mary on her accession, made an exception, whictr 
sufficiently marks the character of the times, how 
Httle sense of justice was entertained by Uiose whose 
bigotry was to be gratified.^ Those priests of the 
colony whom the laws of Henry and Edward allow 
ed to marry, were punished for their violation of the 
Catholic religion, by the loss of their sees and their 
livings. 

But a transaction now occurred, (1554,) whicb 
consigns the memory of Mary's Irish administration 
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to perpet^ ia&oiy. It is not the madness of U^ 
naticism y it is not the ignorant and ludicA)us anzie^ 
ty for the future ^^elfate of its victim ; it is not » 
holy zeal for the preservation of a peHgion whick 
the persecutor of humanity may consider the best^ 
No— the execrable transaction which we hav^e tiow 
to record, is the offspring oi avarice and tyi^anny,. 
of an insatiable lust of power, and a desire to pos* 
sess the property of an innocent and unoffending 
people. — The inhabitants of Offaly and Leix are 
doomed to a treacherous and cowardly slaughter. 
The instruments of the assassin are preferred to the 
honourable warfare of soldiers^ and Englishmen are 
degraded into the cold-blooded executioners of a 
generous and hospitable nation. The idhabitailts 
of Leix (or the Queen's county) were aimost* per* 
petually at war with the colony of the pale. The 
latter beheld with greedy eyes the fertile fields of 
Leix and Offaly, and thirsted for the opportunity of 
plundering its wealth and its comforts. Its brave 
inhabitants could not be conquered in the field ; it 
remained, therefore, to the English colony, to adopt 
any expedient^ however infamous, to get possession 
of so valuable an acquisition. The laws of God or 
of man were no. restraint on their pasaons; the 
principles of honour, of generosity and hospitality, 
gave way to the insatiable spirit of rapacity, and the 
unsuspecting Irish were to be slaughtered in those 
hours when confidence was at its height^-^when the 
heart overflowed with seQsibiIity,«-^when the^cup of 
peace and friendship was circulating round the fes- 
tive board,-— when the eye glistened with philan« 
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(hropy» and the cheek glowed with benevc^ence,-* 
this was the sacred hour selected by the English 
colony, to extirpate the chieftains and the nobles 
of Leix and Offitly. The chief meh of the two 
septs, in number four hundred, were invited by the 
Earl of Sussex, successor to St Leger, as to an 
amicable conference, to the rathmore of Mullah* 
mast. Thither they came,-«-aU the most eminent 
in law, war, physic, and divinity, and all the lead* 
ing' men of talents and authority in either sept. 
^^ They rode,*' says an historian who lived a few 
years subsequent to this event, *< into the fatal rath, 
(confiding in the olive branch of peace, held out to 
allure,) in the character of ambassadors,-^sacred 
among all nations, • even barbarians s^nd heathens* 
The. cup of friendship was pledged by the ambas* 
sadors of the colony; refreshments given with the 
accustomed hospitality; when the Irish found them* 
selves suddenly surrounded by a triple line of horse 
and foot, who, on a given signal, fell on the unarm- 
ed, defenceless gentlemen^ and murdered them all 
on the spot ^ 

On reading the sad and dismal scenes of Roman 
and Grecian treachery, the heart is desired by our* 
instructors to pause, and reflect on the enormity of' 
the crime; and the youthful talent is employed in 
the defence and the impeachment of those charac* 
ters who were the prominent actors on the barba* 
rous theatre of antiquity. Here is a theme of deep 
and melancholy reflection to the Irish mind, from 
which a volume of instruction may be drawn. Here 
is a transaction which calls forth the tear of sensi** 
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biKty, aild in the cdnteniplatkm of which lAe Ikv* 
M8t and mdigtialnt heart iriiiks into a sad and me^* 
Imcholy reverie. Yet the Iririi should not forget 
that the sacred blood thud barbarously sb^^ was 
tbie work of a papist Enghsh queen; and tbef 
shouSd foe taught to reoietnber that the monoply of 
the colony, whether in the robes of catholicity or 
profedstaiitisfn, was equally savage, equally relent- 
less, and equally inmtiable. Leland parses over 
those disastrous scenes; — Dr Curry places them 
in the reign of Elizabeth ;<«^but as this massacre 
seems to have preceded the change of the names 
of Leity for the Queen's county, and Offaly for the 
Ki^g^s county, (a change which could not have 
taken place without the destruction of its principal 
inhabitants by iqassa:crey as at Mailahmastv or by ik 
scMes'of battles,;!^ -whioh we have no aocottnt),^ we 
have pla^eed this horrid transacdion in the reign of 
Maryi' Mr Tuaffe, wl^o h^ aecurfitely examined 
the< olid annaiKstSi ^sserlls that this irifirder itodk 
place in th^ reigin of Mary ; that the pifincipal fort 
in > Leix W9» called Maryborough, froih the > same 
qileen^ that the fort ih Of&ly wisu* called Philips* 
to^i^, fromherhusbatid Philip J and tfaatth^ Eng^ 
li^h colon|)r passed an act^ about ther y^' tSSBf 
confisipating ^e two countiesi and vesting the mur- 
derers of the Irish' with thfe property of thfeir vid* 
tims# Thus were the noble ^nd ilhiflftrious fa^lite 
of the O'MoOres^ the O'Connbrs^ thfe Dempsies, 
swept away by the daggers of the assassins ) and 
Mmllahdiast remains a monumient of English treaeh« 
ery which the Irish ca« never forget, until Enj^ 
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land, by the mildness and protection o£ her Jaws, 
convinces the people that their interest and happi-« 
ness is her's-— their. privileges and dieir liberties, the 
strength and bulwark of the British empire. The 
commemorations of ascendancy have often provok* 
ed the unbought Irishmian to turn his eye back on 
the sad record which relates the transactions at 
Mullahmast ; and the reflection that such scenes 
are countenanced by their rulers, tears open the 
wound which time, and the native forgiveness of 
the Irish heart, would long since have healed* 
. In the year 1556, Mary concluded her treaty of 
marriage with Philip, and received cardinal Pole 
into England, in the character of legate, for the 
purpose of reconciling her kingdom to the holy see. 
The cardinal is represented by all parties, as a mild, 
moderate, and benevolent minister of religion, who 
would, if possible, have softened the rancoiur of the 
bigot, and endeavoured to procure the ascendancy 
of his religious tenets rather by persuasion than by 
violence— ^by the powers of reason, rather than the 
terrors of the scaffold. Mr Hume says, in his cha* 
•racter of cardinal Pole, ** In a nation where the 
-most furious persecution was carried on, and the 
.most violent religious factions prevailed over jus- 
tice, even by most of the reformers, has justice 
been done to his merit." The benign character of 
this prelate, his modesty and humanity, made him 
.universally beloved. The lords, and commons as- 
sembled on the 1st of June^ 1556; and the bull 
from the legate, cardinal Pole, was read in full par- 
liament, congratulating the nation qa its return to 
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the ancient faith of their ancestry. This bull was 
read aloud by the chancellor on his knees, and re- 
ceived by the whole assembly of lords and com- 
mons, in token, says Leland, of reverence and con- 
trition« 

The law of this parliament most worthy of no- 
ticei^ is that for the explanation of the law of Poyn- 
ings.— Thirteen years had elapsed, in which no 
parliament had been held in Ireland, and the pow- 
ers of that assembly required an accurate definition 
with regard to the law of Poynings, by which they 
were to be hereafter regulated* This parliament, 
therefore, formally defined the intent and meaning 
of Poynings' law. It was enacted, that no parlia<> 
ment should be summoned or holden in Ireland, 
until the chief governor and council should certify 
to the throne, the causes and considerations, and 
such acts and ordinances as they judged meet to 
be enacted ; that when these were approved and 
returned under the great seal of England, a par- 
liament should be summoned for the purpose of 
passing such acts, and no other. Thus the usage 
of holding parliaments and enacting laws in Ire- 
land, was finally established, by which all contest 
and debate on the construction of the act of 
Henry VIII. or of Poynings, was for the future 
put an end to. It is consoling to be able to re- 
mark, that in this reign we cannot set down the 
horrible examples of infuriated bigotry that disgrace 
the page of English history during the same period ; 
that we cannot record the same unrelenting and 
unpitying religious fury in Ireland which governed 

r2 
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the councils of Mary in England. An Irishman, 
partial even to his native air» imputes to ifa ia&v^ 
ence, as well as to the generou3 sentiment that dis- 
tinguished his countrymen for centurieSi the fflild 
spirit of toleration which directed the administra- 
tion of the colony, during the sanguinary reign of 
Mary ; and triumphantly seizes the oppoiftunity of 
boasting their superior qualifications in head and 
hearty compared with those of Englishmen, who 
were to be seen sacrificing each other to the gloomy 
demon of fanaticism ; but the progress of the refor- 
mation in Ireland was comparatively slow, and the 
converts from popery were too few to provoke the 
severity of persecution ; nor can. we believe, with 
Mr Leland, that we are to attribute this great bless- 
ing of religious freedom, which every writer of 
those times, however prejudiced, allows to have ex- 
isted in Ireland, to the ^* stupid composure of igw 
norance and superstition." We rather attribute 
the existence of such a blessing to the fortunate 
circumstance, that the rage of fanaticism had made 
no very successful encroachments on the ancient 
faith of the country, and that the few who opposed 
were, too insignificant to excite the fears or the 
jealousy of the fiscendant religion. It remained 
for future days to experience the effects of break- 
ing down the venerated principles of antiquity, and 
disturbing the conscience and belief of those who 
lived with their neighbours in harmony and peace. 
^' What a pity," writes an honest and animated his- 
torian, ^* that the Irish are not roused from their 
stupid composure, by running after crazy mounte* 
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banksy— vending their quackeries of new invented 
doctrines, with as great an assortment of sample 
patterns, as there are delirious fancies in the heat- 
ed brains of bible-mad fanatics ! So, the calm en- 
joyed by the Protestants in Ireland, when they were 
few, and the Catholics all-powerful, (the effect of 
an enlightened philosophy, or great native genero- 
sity,) is, according to Leland, the effect of a stupid 
composure in ignorance and superstition." No; we 
should rather conclude, with the writer of these ob- 
servations, that the native kindness of the Irish heart 
did not feel any gratification in the bloody triumphs 
of bigotry, and that the indulgence granted to the 
propagators of reformation in Ireland, flowed from 
the influence of that generosity, which has so long 
and so remarkably characterised the Irish nation. 
Ware informs us, that several English families fled 
into Ireland, and there enjoyed their opinions and 
worship in privacy, without notice or molestation. 

During the remainder of this reign, there is lit- 
tie worthy of record-^little calculated to instnict the 
understanding or improve the heart. The battles 
fought between the houses of Tyrowen and Tyr- 
conhel, display all that fruitless bravery which al- 
ways distinguished this contending Irish septs ; and 
the reader of the sanguinary scene must lament the 
waste of so muck precious blood in the odious 
struggles of civil war. We have passed through 
io many occurrences of this kind, that we deem 
it an unprofitable labour to re-echo either the 
courage or the follies of our countrymen. 
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^ jy The history of Ireland may be considered 
1558. the only history in w'hich the mind and 
heart of the reader are unable to find a rest- 
ing-place from the miseries and sorrows of bis fel- 
low-creatures» in which even a short interval of 
peace cannot be discovered, or a momentary ces- 
satjon from human calaipity cannot be enjoyed— 
jn which a perpetual succession of a^ictions, unre- 
lieved by one gleam of comfort, or by one ray of 
hope, passes before the eye-r-wearying and exhaust- 
ing its sensibility by the reiteration of sorrow. 
Despair takes possession of the Irish patriot; and 
All future efforts to rescue his country from the mi- 
serable distractions to whiqh ^Providence seems to. 
have doomed it, strike him to be the dreams of the 
visionary, rather than the result of reflection, or the 
aober dictate of cool and dispassionMe reason. The 
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Irkbmanjvho is. not iosebsible to the long course^ 
of miseF7 experienced by his qountiy, who has 
sympfathized with her di^fferings, and has followed 
her varied ibrtunesr— who has reflected uppn the hun^ 
dred sttij^les made by the mutual ei^ertions of the 
prudent, and the violent priecipitancy of the enthiir 
aiartic, is inclined to cl09^ the record of such re* 
peated disappointment, with the humane and be<- 
nevolent exclamation of xegret, that the sword had 
not, in the infancy of Ireland*s connection with 
Engl^lnd, extirpated the seed of that spirit which 
bas straggled with despotism in vain for a period 
of seven hundred yeari;, and which only contributed 
to, excite by resistance that persecution which has 
so long desolated the richest and most beautiful 
island 6n the globe* The Irishman, who, from 
time to time, flattered his country with hope, has 
done little Qiore than prepare her for the scaffold^ 
and the struggles which promised the fairest pros* 
pects, and the most triumphant issue, have hitherto 
terminated in general disaster-^unprofitable to th^ 
conqueror, and rqinous to the ponqtiered, That^ 
people, possessing the great and enviable qualities 
of Irishmen-^brave, generous and humane } — that 
a nation illustrious for, its hospitality and kindness, 
should for centuries be the victims of the most un^^ 
equalled misfortunes, excite the pity and indigna- 
tion of every reader. For four hundred years pre- 
vious to Elizabeth^ we have witnessed one unbroken 
chain of calamity s-r^we have seen the wealth and 
resources of our country sacrificed to the rapacity 
of monopoly, and a small and contemptible band of 
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Settlers gnawing the viMb 0i a nation who coidd 
haVe^ extinguished them hy the union of its people^ 
tearing this dreai^ period, the catholic Engliidi co* 
)dny are to b6 found plunderifig^ pec^le cfi Ine- 
briid professing the temtf religioo, and wofifaippii^ 
the same God with their pdrsecutorst We^iee the 
spirit of fohbery generating the same tonnteia 
against their victims as we' shall shordy (ee adopted 
hy the fniloas spirit of bigotry; and when the 
Irish native was nearly stripped of bis property, imd 
had almost ceased to be worthy the n6tice of per- 
s^dutibq, we shall find him uncovered, aod uhshel* 
tered'-HSKposed to the fuiy of the fanatical reformelr, 
^nd the sacred liberty of serving the SufMTeme 'Be- 
ing as his conscience dictated, rudely torn from him 
by the ministers of that British Queen, who gaVe 
ikn asylum to the victiiAs of popish fanaticism, and 
rescued from the dagger of the ateasirio the HugcU 
nets of France. It seeips.that the principle which 
gave protection to the persecuted of a foreign 
country dictated the* persecution of Irishmen, and 
that the examples of the sanguinary and ferrous 
Charles, and the stupid and higotted Philips were 
worthy of imitation, against the devoted people of 
Ireland. ** If the scene," says Mr Taafie, •• has 
been hitherto turbulent and sanguinary, it is speedU 
}y to be darkened by a louring tempest, pr^nant 
with rtiin. to the inhabif^nts« The ancient glory 
fivtA happiness of the island of sanctity, learning, 
hospitality and heroism, are to be trampled under 
foot. In addition to their former misfortunes^ a 
j^^sfh scourge is prep^r^d for Ireland. Jf popish 
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Eogland assails their persons and fortunes^ protest* 
ant England assaults even the sanctuary of con- 
flcience. The loss of life and its comforts^ God 
knows, were grievous enough ; but the attempt of 
If resting from them, by tyrannic violence, their be*. 
Uef and hopes of an immortal inheritance, was still 
reserved to fill the cup of misery brim full, and 
drive a religious people to utter despair.'* That 
the ministers of England could see no safer mode 
Of governing Ireland than by persecution, was not 
the cause of the cruel war which they waged against 
the feelings of the Irish nation ; the torture in Ire- 
land had the effect of propagating, by its terror, 
the principles of reformation in England ; the pre- 
text of conformity gave an opportunity to the artful 
Cecil to provide the factious and turbulent and dis- 
afiected of his own country, with the forfeited pro* 
perty of conscientious Ireland, not so indifferent to 
the creed of their ancestors as Englishmen. The 
Irish offered up their lives and their fortunes on the 
altar of their religion, and preferred the miseries of 
poverty to the crime of apostacy. Not so England : 
no matter from what quarter the wind of their re- 
ligious doctrine blew; whether from the brutal 
Henry VIII. the fanatic ministers of Edward VL 
or the wretched bigotry of Mary,— -they were equal- 
ly ready to embrace the creed of each, and equally 
ready to plunder the altar of the Catholic, and burn 
the bible of the Fjfotestant. The Irish were not so 
fortunate in the mutability of their belief, and it 
has pleased Providence, that for adhering to the 
religion of their fathers, they should be visited with 
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temporal suffisring, inflicted with all the remorseless 
fury of paganism. Future tiroes will startle whea 
they read the miseries which one sect of christians 
inflicted on another; and they will repeat those 
names with indignation, who converted fidelity into 
crime, and sincere religion into superstitions fanatic* 
cism. 

We shall find, in the reign which we are about to 
record, the calamitous efiects of that wretched po- 
licy which would force a religion upon the people 
of any nation. Notwithstanding the blood that has 
been shed, and the tears which have flowed, what 
have been the fruits of persecution to the reformed 
religion of Ireland ? Where are its numbers, com-^ 
pared with the persecuted Catholic ? Is not Catbo« 
lie Ireland more powerful at this moment than ever 
she was ? and have not the struggles to weaken her 
but increased her strength, and raised her character 
and importance in Europe ? We may learn from 
the past, that no religion can be propagated by the 
violence of the sword, or the statute-book; that 
persecution covers the human mind with an impe- 
netrable armour ; that it multiplies its victims, or 
impoverishes and destroys itself; and that there is 
no axiom better established by the page of history, 
than that to which Pagan persecution gave birth, — 
** Sanguis martyrum est semen religionis." The 
Catholic religion has arisen in Ireland from the 
ashes of its professors, and now displays to the rea^ 
son of mankind a sober and settled rule, by which 
humanity can regulate its future hop^, or its pre^ 
sent consistency. The folly of that ^eal which wquM 



oompel, by prnratioTis and political disabilities and 
indigiiities» the profession of a particular specula- 
tive opinion,* is universally acknowledged; and 
th6 civilized world now seem to be anxious for the 
general establishment of that tolerant principle whidi 
is best calculated to procure and perpetuate the 
peace and harmony of mankind. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the west and north 
of Ireland were desolated by the aspiring ambition 
of the two houses of Desmond and O'Nial. The 
latter claimed the sovereignty of all Ulster, and re« 
assumed the ancient grandeur of his house. O'Nial 
perceived that a great exertion should be made to 
save himself from a fate similar to that of the two 
powerful clans of Ofialy and Leix ; and he there- 
fore, with becoming spirit, determined to put forth 

* The following observations, coining from Lord Clare, the ex- 
cessive liberality of whose opinions cannot be complained of by 
the partizans of bigotry, fully demonstrate that the most preju- 
diced mind cannot refuse assent to the instruction which history 
gives to mankind. In the year 1800, he thus spoke in the Irish 
House of Lords. ** It seems difficult," said his lordship, << to 
conceive any more unjust or impolitic act of government, than an 
attempt to force new modes of religious faith and worship, by se- 
vere penalties, upon a rude, superstitious, and unlettered people. 
Persecution, or attempts to force conscience, will never produce 
conviction ^ they are calculated only to make hypocrites and mar- 
tyrs ; and, accordingly, the violence committed by the regency 
of Edward, and continued by Elizabeth, to force the reformed re- 
ligion on Ireland, had no other effect than to foment a general 
disaffection to the English government ; a disaffection so general, 
as to induce Philip IL of Spain, to attempt partial descents on 
the southern coasts of this island, preparatory to his meditated 
attack upon England.'' 
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all his strength^ consolidate his kingdom, unifie the 
distracted chieftaiDs who were subordinate to him 
in one common bond of union, and boldly assert 
his independence against the violence and fraud of 
his English enemies. He reduced the O'Reillys of 
Cavan, and Calvach O'Dorinell of Donegall. The 
colony were alarmed at the rapidity of <yNial*s 
{Progress ; and their deputy, the E^rl of Sussex, led 
all his forces against the Irish chieftain. Before a 
blow was struck, an accommodation was agreed to. 
O'Nial pleaded the justice of his resistance, and a 
treaty was concluded, in which he was acknow- 
ledged dynast of Tyrowen. The treaty being finalfy 
arranged, he attended the Lord-Deputy to Dublin, 
swore allegiance, and promised to repair to the 
queen, and renew his dutiful submission at the foot 
of the throne. It is said that he appeared before 
Elizabeth with all the pomp and magnificence pe- 
culiar to his country. He was attended, on the 
day of iaudieoce, by a guard of gallQW- glasses, ar* 
rayed in the richest habiliments of their country, 
armed with the battle-axe, their heads bare, their 
hair flowing on their shoulders, their linen vests 
dyed with saSron, with long and open $Ieeves» and 
surcharged with their short military harness; a 
spectacle astonishing to the people, who imagined 
that they beheld the inhabitants of some distant 
quarter of the glpbe. Elizabeth received the Irish 
chiefUin with the greatest courtesy, and patiently 
listened to his defence. The candour and mag^ 
nanimity of O'Nial's deportment so gained upon 
the queen, that she dismissed him with assurances 
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of hef favour and protectaon. O'Nial did not d&« 
appoint the hopes oi the queen wh^i be returned 
to his native country. His fidelity to her interests 
was zealous and sincere. He led his forces against 
the Hebridean Scots, defeated and drove them 
from the castles they had occupied on the northern 
coast* Notwithstanding these strong demonstra- 
tions of attachment to the cause of Elizabeth, the 
deputy still entertained unworthy suspicions of the 
sincerity of O'Nial, and conrmunicated those sus- 
picions to his royal mistress. The answer of 
Elizabeth, on this occasion^ displays at once her 
determination and her sagacity* *^ Be not dis- 
.mayed," said she; ** tell my friends, if he arise, 
it will turn to their advtintage ; there will ^ be 
estates for them who want; — ^from me he must 
expect no further favour/* 

Sir Henry Sydney was now appointed to tb6 
vice-regency of Ireland ; which, at this peri6d, rei- 
quired ail the intelligence and activity which that 
enterprising Englishman was , known to pqssess* 
Sir William St Legep. was prdere^ to co-operate 
with Sir Henry Sydn^ y and spetMal instraetrons 
were given to the privy council 6f the colony, to 
devise such measures, in concurrence with the? de? 
puty, as were calculated to enforce the queen's 
authority ^, and propogate the reformed reHgioii; 

• It has been, often obsctnred^ by the liberal readers of IHsb 
Jhi^tory, that Ireland is distinguished from all other countries, not 
BO much by the magnitude o£ her mi^ortunes, and the excess of 
hex: sufferings, as die is by the malign&nt c^alumhies of the hired 
traducer, and the. abandoned testimony of her prostitute children. 
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To inttmidate the male-contents of Ulster, Arnold, 
aa 'English officer, was stationed with a strong 
force in Derry ; and (yNial, determined to expel 

At the moment some of onr Irish historians are recording the 
greatest provocations which human feelings could be goaded by, 
we find some merciless epithet, some insolent denunciation of the 
barbarous character of the country which they describe as bleed- 
ing from eveiy pore. In the same page which registers the des- 
potic violence with which Elizabeth insulted the conscience of 
the nation, by prescribing a form (^religion that warred with the 
feelings of Irishmen, and which might be considered the fimtastic 
composition of Elizabeth herself, we see some impudent sneer 
against that honourable fidelity to the venerated religion of their 
Others, which distinguished our countrjnnen. The pen of the 
historian is employed in covering with obloquy those sacred names 
who resisted with their lives, the arrogant dictates of that power, 
that presumed to pare down the religion of Ireland to the mea- 
sure of its passions, its ambition, and its avarice. The historians 
who have hitherto devoted their talents to the investigation of 
Irish calamity, can see no causes for Ireland's sufierings in the 
dreadfid efforts of that tyranny which endeavoured, if the expres- 
sion be allowed, to tear out her heartr— which trampled on the 
most sacred right of human nature — ^the liberty of communicating 
with God in the form and manner the conscience of the people 
dictated. The protestant who reads the persecution of his fel- 
low-protestant^ whether under Charles of France, who presided 
over the horrible scenes of St Bartholomew's day, or of Philip of 
Spain, lays down the book in an agony of distress, and all the 
manly and honourable feelings of his nature are roused to an in- 
stantaneous deprecation of the fanaticism which could so bruta- 
)ise our nature. Such a feding, no doubt, is as salutary to our 
country, as it is full of dignity and honour ; and the historian 
who most successfully calls forth the vengeance of his reader 
against such monsters as Charles and Philip, do the greatest ser- 
vice to the cause of true rdigion and humanity. But how comes 
it to pass, that amidst the dreadfid and fanatical persecutions of 
our countrymen, amidst the slaugh^ of the most sacred feelings 
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fjfom' bis .territories th^ only obstacie which iiow^ 
jireseQted kselF to the comgletion^of iris ambitaous^ 
views. He could no loDger<bold terms witb a go«^ 

of our nature^ wivich covered our country, not. a sigh is heard-*-, 
not a single sentiment of indignation at the hand ^hich inflicted 
the suffering ? No voice of pity whis|)ers consolation to the honour- 
able men who have braved and survived the storm. This woujid not 
be prudent for the writer's purposes. This perhaps would wound 
the sensibility of the ruling powers. It would be opening the 
wound which their kindness would close for ever ; and therefore 
it is much better, say the grave and judicious, to go on slander* 
ing and defaming the memory of those who have fallen in the 
cause of religious and political freedom ; much better to go on 
denominating those honourable Irishmen who resisted the refor- 
mation, barbarous, ignorant, and incapable of improvement- We 
think differently ; and shall, in obedience to truths set down what 
we conceive to be the cause of Irish misfortune, and the fihiitful 
source of those disastrous divisions, which have rendered one 
party odious, another feared, and all weak and impotent. The 
reformation has been to Ireland, what the invasion of the Spa- 
niard was to South America. It propagated civilization by. the 
swordy and cultivated religion by extiq)ating the original inhabi- 
tants ; it commenced in despotism, and has ei^ded in the acknow- 
ledged impotency of its efforts. Another and a better policy has 
succeeded to the fanaticism of the reformer ; and Ireland, lefl to 
the direction of her own conscience, on questions of religion, pro- 
mises as much strength to her rulers as she has been hitherto a 
source of weakness and torment. The measures adopted by the 
Irish parliament to promote the success of the reformation in Ire- 
land, were well calculated for the object they had in view. The 
parliament of the pale, at the accession of Elizabeth, was not 
composed of those malleable materials, that would, without a 
struggle, surrender the religion of their fathers ; we find, however^ 
that such were the threats of despotism, that in a session of a few 
weeks, the whole ecclesiastical system of the colony was changed. 
The act of supremacy, the act empowering the viceroy to nomi- 
nate to sees, for the space of ten years, the act for erecting schools 
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vemment whiefa would not place tbe most conu 
plete confidence in his professions of loyalty ; and 
he resolved rather to struggle for his independ- 

of reformation, the act enacting, that all persons in office shall 
tpke the oath of supremacy, the act making it high treason to 
defend the ancient religion, either hy word or hy writing — ^the 
pu^shment deadi; the act making the Book of Common Prayer, 
composed by ELbsabeth, the only book of prayer to be read by 
the clergy of the pale, who, on refusal, were subject to the pe- 
nalty of confinement for life. These were some of the acts enact- 
ed by Elizabeth, for the propagation of her religion ; but it is to 
be remarked, that she always reserved to herself the power of 
prescribing other forms and ceremonies, as it might please her 
majesty. These were the acts which Irishmen resisted with their 
blood, because they were taught to believe it was more religious, 
as well as more honourable, to die in defence of religious freedom, 
than embrace doctrines which they could not believe. For this 
fidelity, which should have raised Ireland in the estimation of a 
great statesman, the ministerial hypocrite and the plunderer laid 
waste her property, and deluged her fields with blood ; and the 
experience of two centuries was necessary to develope the infatu- 
ated weakness of such a policy. Is it to be wondered that the 
Irish peasant should, after the lapse of such a period of horror, 
connect the name of protestant with persecutor ? And that the 
mild and merciful prdtestants of the present day should some- 
times hear the murmurings of those men, whose ancestors have 
fallen victims in the defence of principles, which none prize more 
highly than the enlightened and benevolent reformers of the pre- 
sent day. The reflecting mind will admit, that years of kindness 
can only obliterate the impression which two centuries of perse- 
cution has made on the Irish heart ; and that the greatest enemy 
that Ireland has, will have the candour to acknowledge, that no 
nation more promptly forgives an injury, nor more gratefully re- 
members a benefit. It is therefore the duty of the Protestant to 
respect the man his ancestors would have persecuted ; and it is 
the duty of the Catholic, wherever that feeling is acted upon, to 
forget and to forgive the vices and the follies of the ages that are 
past. 
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euce» than pass a precatious existence under a pow- 
er iK^hich discredited bis character. 

The Lord' of Desmond had now surrendered to 
the arms of the queen; his lands were restored 
to him, to be held by English tenure, and he him- 
self created a lord of parliament by the title of the 
Earl of Clancarthy. The exclamation of O'Nial 
on this occasion, does not indicate that savage and 
debased ferocity, fcHr which he has been distinguish- 
ed by the pen of Mr Leland. A spirit of deter- 
mined independence and honest patriotism mark 
the observations we are about to read. " A pre- 
cious earl!" said O'Nial to some English com- 
missioners, sent to treat with him. ^^ I keep a lac- 
quey at my t^Ie as noble as he j but let him en- 
jdy his honour, it is not worthy of 0*Nial! 1 have 
HAi^^d txisde peace with the queen at her desire i 
blit I Have not forgotten the royal dignity of my 
antfestbrs. Ulster wa^ theirs, and shall he mine ; 
Vith the sword they won it-— with the sword I will 
mkiiltain it." From tMs moment. we find O'Nial 
the furious and relentless enemy of England, carry^ 
itig dre and sword tfarbiigh the entire of the north ; 
burnhyg down the reformed diurches; pursuing 
the propagators of .reformation, and calling up the 
•cbrmatlt spirit of Irishmen in every corner of the 
island. : O'Nial could only be opposed with effect 
by a division among the Irish themselves ; and this 
was the policy which the prudent Sydney pref^red 
to the precarious result of the sword. He concili* 
ated the principal chieftains of the north, Cailvagh 
of Tyrconnel, Macguire, the lord of Fermanagh, 

VOL. I. s 
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and some otner chieftains of the north-west ; wha 
from motives of jealousy and envy, basely preferred 
the humiliation of their brave enemy, O'Nialy to 
the greater object of weakening the common ene^ 
my of their country. . . 

O'Nial, unsupported by foreign or^ domestic aid^ 
was obliged to yield before superior force. A 
temporary gleam of hope shone upon his fortunes. ; 
he was invited to join the Scots, now encamped in 
Clanterboy j but here O'Nial had to contend with 
the base and contemptible practices of treachery 
and cowardice. O'Nial was invited by the Scots 
in all the confidence of the most generous friend- 
ship ; he accepted the invitation, and at the mo- 
ment the unthinking Irish chieftain was enjoying 
the feast of hospitality, the soldiers of his infamous 
host rushed in and butchered the brave Irishman 
and all his followers. To this act of indelible in- 
famy the Scotch were excited by the artifices of 
Sydney; and by such practices have we already 
seen the power of the colony triumph over the 
honourable credulity of a brave and generous people. 

Mr Leland relates this transaction with his ac- 
customed coldness ; not a single sigh of resentment 
escapes his lips, and innocence falls unpitied and 
unrevenged, even by the historian, under the poi- 
soned cup of the coward, or the dagger of the as* 
sassin. For this great and magnanimous achieve- 
ment the murderers received a reward of one thou- 
sand drachms from the deputy, who immediately 
marched into the territories of the intrepid O'Nial. 

The contests between Ormond and Desmond 
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continued to exhaust their respective territories* 
Their conflicts were sanguinary and destructive to 
each party» and their petty war ended in the defeat 
of Desmondy who was made a prisoner. The Or- 
mondians carrying their wounded prisoner in tri* 
umph from the field of battle^ were assailed by a 
rebuke from Desmond^ which may be considered 
a singular instance of resolution as well as wit* 
** Where/' said the victors, «« Is now the great 
lord of Desmond !'*—•* Where," replied the heroic 
Desmond, ^* But in his proper place ? — Still upon 
the necks of the Butlers /" 

A temporary submission on the part of Desmond 
to the English government took place, but the^old 
feuds broke out again between Ormond and him. 
The deputy, in conjunction with the former, re- 
duced Desmond, took him prisoner, and sent him 
to England. — Here Elizabeth's ministers considered 
it prudent to confine him. Sir Henry Sydney ac- 
companied his prisoner, in order to defend the acts 
of his government before his royal mistress, and In 
his absence we find the colony assailed and convul- 
sed by the rival chieftains, Butler, the Geraldines, 
the O'Moores, and the O'Connors. Sydney, on 
his return, convened a parliament, to consult them 
on the most efficacious means of restoring peace to 
the country. The enemies of the reformation in 
Ireland were so numerous and so important a body, 
that it required all the artifices and influence of the 
Queen's Irish government to assemble such a par* 
liamen^ as would forward the objects for which 
they were convened. Every effort that corruption 
s 2 
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could make was exerted to procure such a house of 
commons as would be obedient to the nod of tlie 
viceroy. Sir Christopher Barnewell charged the 
Hbiise of Commons with being illegally constituted ^ 
fhat numbers were returned for towns not incor^ 
porated; — that several sheriffs and magistrates had 
returned themselves j-^^that numbers of Englishmen 
had been returned as burgesses for towns which they 
bad never seen ndr known, far from being residents 
^s the law" directs. Great and warm debates ensuedi 
knd the speaker attended the deputy and council 
to explain the objections urged against the consti^ 
tut ion of the House of Commons* The judges 
were conisulted, who declared, that those mettibers 
returned for towns not incorporated, and magi^^ 
strates who had returned themselves, were m- 
capable of sitting in parliament j but, as to the 
members not resident within towns for which they 
were returned, that they were entitled to their seats. 
*This decision of the judges insured the triumph of 
government J and here do we see a constitutional 
stand made in the house of parliament, against the 
measures of a party, opprobriously designated th6 
^hglish faction. Sir Christopher Barnewall headed 
this popular party. It is curious to observe the 
^popular party in this parliament advocatSi^g the 
continuance of Poynings' law, and reprobating the 
struggles of the court to suspend its operation, 
^he objection to its suspension is a singular one, 
and worthy of record. That it was an attempt by 
the court against the foundation of public security ; 
that its effect would be to deliver up the kingdom 
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to th6 mercy of a viceroy and his English ministers, 
who might then conspire to enact such laws as their 
ambition or avarice might dictate. So writes 
Hooker, who was coten^oraneous with, those 
ey&ntd ; and perhaps Ibe argument, considering the 
codstitutio.n of the commons, was b fair and un* 
Imswerable one; for surely there is no tyranny so 
tapacious nor so cruel as the tyranny of an aristo- 
cracy, which multiplies the sufferings of the subject 
in proportion to its numbers, and visits on every 
village and hamlet a more malignant despotism than 
the most unlimited monarch would dare to exercise. 
An act of attainder was passed by this parliament 
against the late John O'Nial ; it declares all Ulster 
exempt from the authority of O-Nial, and vests his 
lands for ever in the crow"* By another act of this 
parliament, worthy of notice, the chancellor w^ 
empowered to appoint commissioners for viewing 
all territories not reduced to English counties, an4 
the deputy authorized them, on their certificate^ tp 
divide them into shires. The act of presentation 
for ten years, and for the erection of free schools, 
was now passed, and the most remorseless efforts 
made to propagate the reformed creed. Such were 
the Occupations of the ten first years of Elizabeth's 
government; and surely no impartial mind who 
reads the inflexiUe tyranny with which she and 
her officers inflicted the penalties of the reforming 
acts, will be surprised at the scene of distraction 
and misery through which we are doomed to wade 
during the succeeding reigns. 

The reader of Mr Leland can with difficulty 
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suppress his indignation, when he finds the histo- 
rian lanaenting the perverse continuance of the 
Irish in their ancient barbarous habits, as he is 
pleased to call them, and recording in the very 
same page, the miserable revolutions which this 
unhappy people were doomed to suffen Mr Le- 
land laments that the same vigour which violated 
the feeling, was not sufficient to extirpate the man; 
and that the lenient impolicy of one governor fre* 
quently revived the spirit of resistance which his 
predecessor endeavoured to extinguish. Though 
the strong and decisive measures adopted by Eliza- 
beth to tear up the old religion of Ireland, and sub- 
stitute her own, were apparently well calculated to 
promote her object, yet causes still existed to coun- 
teract her efforts ; and the policy in preserving the 
conquests she had made over the Irish mind, was 
not so prudent or so provident as the principle was 
vigorous, which enabled her to obtain them. ^< Those 
causes arose,** says Sir John Davis, " from an in- 
satiable avarice to grasp at more territory than she 
was able to regulate. Elizabeth passed from couu-* 
ty to county, without placing those securities, or 
making those regulations which were only calcu** 
lated to preserve the system she had introduced. 
She divided the province of Connaught, in 1570, 
into six counties — Clare, Galway, Sligo, Leitrim, 
Mayo, and Roscommon ; but she sent no justices 
of assize into those counties to administer justice 
according to the laws of England. She left them 
to the merciful direction of a governor, armed with 
fivi) and military powers; and the people were 
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permitted to relapse into the same customs^ for the 
extirpation of which so much blood had been shed.'' 
Mr Leland has assigned a better reason for the 
small progress of that civility and good order which 
an impartial administration of justice must produce 
in every country. " Those," says Mr Leland, 
^< whom the revival of the £nglish power in Ireland 
had tempted into the kingdom, came with the most 
unfavourable prejudices against the old natives, 
whom they were interested to represent (both of 
the native and the old English race) as dangerous 
and disaffected. The natives were proroked at the 
partiality shown to those insolent adventurers. They 
were treated like aliens and enemies, as the annalist 
of Elizabeth observes, and excluded with contemp- 
tuous insolence from every office of trust and power. 
It is therefore natural to find them not always zea- 
lously affected to the administration of the Irish go- 
vernment." 

Such has been the true cause of Irish disaffec- 
tion ;— the upstart adventurer shouldering the an- 
cient and revered settl^^— the offspring of public 
misfortune rising on the ashes of the ancient pro- 
prietor, and perhaps an attorney, or revenue officer, 
. whose names are lost in the obscurity of their ori- 
gin, encouraged by the English patron to struggle 
for precedency with the Irish nobleman, who enjoys 
the confidence and affection of the people. Such 
creatures are generated in the corrupt principle of 
division ; and even to this hour, though centuries 
of misfortune and weakness have flowed from it, 
the meanest and most ignorant followers of English 
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&otiaa aie encouraged to beard the dignity and iUf 
dependence of our country, and audacioiisly pre»- 
sume to monopolize the confidence of government, 
the distribution of honour^ and the possession of 
emolumeot. Such a. system could not long exist 
mthout producing its natural effects. Sir Henry 
Sydney, whom we see packing a parliament to car- 
ry his projects of reformation, insults Sir Edmund 
Butler, who, careless of consequences, yields to 
lus resentment, and involves the south in war and 
desolation. Sir James Fitzmaurice, brother of the 
Earl of Desmoifid, with the Earl of Clancarthy, take 
up arms against the desperate encroachment on 
their religion and their properties. The Irish an- 
nalists of those days describe the ravages of Fitz- 
maurice's arms in the most excessive colours. He 
intrigued with Turlough O'Nial, the northern chief- 
tain ; he dispatched messengers to .Rome and to 
Spain, soliciting aid against the tyrannical reformers 
who governed his country. The present distracted 
state of the colony greatly alarmed Elizabeth. She 
relied not solely on the paver of her arms ; she soli- 
cited the mediation of the Earl of Ormond with his 
brother, Sir Edmund Butler, who was prevailed on 
by the Earl to abandon the cause of Fitzmaurice. 
Thus, partly by intrigue, partly by force, was the re- 
bellion of Sir Edmund Butler and Fitzmaurice put 
an end to. Turlough O'Nial seceded from the 
confederacy, and the north and south were once 
more restored to tranquillity. Sir John Ferrot was 
appointed governor of Munster. His administra- 
tion was at once just and vigorous. Hooker says 



that his government gave an unusual appearance of 
peace, industry and civility to the entire province. 
It is reasonabUe to suppoda that Sir John Perrot do- 
serves the xharaotejr which English historiaps r^ 
cord of him, ftx>m th$ single fact, that he held his 
court of justice in different quarters, beard and rcr 
dressed grievances, and though he^ enforced' the 
law with firmness, yet he admiiystered it with 
xnercy. 

The justice of an iqdividual had but little eff^Ql, 
balanced against the paramount principle of £iig« 
lisb policy, *^ divide and cwquer." Ireland wav 
doomed to be the subgect on which every state em- 
piric might practise with impuQity-*-the bank oa 
which every creature of despotism might hope to 
draw, and the hospital in which every incurabk 
Englishman might fiatter himself with shelter* The 
bastard of a secretary, or the mistress of a taiois^s 
might look with confidence to Ireland^ as the sgtirce 
of their fortune, of their fame» ad4 1^^^ diomip{iMl« 
The native Irish were to be plunderedi tQ:€mwh 
the profligate and corrupt adventurer, and thou- 
sands of our countrymen were doomed to w^i^^n- 
der their property and their religion, for the grati- 
fication of lust, of avarice, and ambition^ The se- 
cretary of Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith, had a n|i- 
tural son, who was to be provided for : a portion 
of the nort^ of Ireland and its inhabitants were to 
be sacrificed to this pure and immaculate English- 
man. He was: commissioned to take possession of 
a place called Ardes, in the eastern parts of Ul- 
ster ; and lands were assigned to his followers, at 
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the rate of one penny per acre. The Irkity most un^ 
naturally^ became indignant that their families were 
to be plundered, their wives and children driven 
from their homes^ and exposed to nakedness and 
want. The yoiing English bastard was assassinat- 
ed by those exasperated people; and the fate of 
thousands of the native Irish was for a time sus- 
pended by the desperate catastrophe* The fate of 
this adventurer was not sufficient to intimidate. 
Walter Devereux, lately created Earl of Essex , 
proposes to plant an English colony in Ulster ; or 
in other words, to plunder and desolate the Irish. 
Elizabeth supplied him with forces, and with mo- 
ney : every horseman is promised a grant of four 
hundred acres, and every footman two hundred 
acres, at two pence per acre. Essex is appointed 
governor of the colony for seven years ; and a num- 
ber of the principal English noblemen join with the 
earl, mortgage their properties in England, and 
sail for Ireland, in the hope of gratifying the ut- 
most aspirings of their ambition. They were but 
the dreams of avarice,-i^defeat and disappointment 
pursued their efforts. The Irish were roused, and 
united against those audacious plunderers. Bryan 
Macphelan, Hugh O^Nial, Turlough O'Nial, the 
Lord of Tyrowen, forgot their animosities, and 
marched against the common enemy. Essex, and 
his noble associates, fellow plunderers and colo- 
nists, retreated with afflicted and broken hearts; 
and though Essex remained some time in Ireland, 
after the failure of his attempt on Ulster, he at 
length fell a victim to his ambition, and sunk into 
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the grave, unpitied by his countrymen, and hated 
by the Irish. 

At this period (1576) Ireland, almost in every 
point, north, east, west and south, exhibited one 
scene of confusion and conflict. The struggles 
of the reformers with the intrepid fidelity of the 
people — the zeal of fanaticism, and the insa* 
liable avarice of extended dominion, animated 
the ministers of Elizabeth. The O^Moons in 
Leiuster, the sons of Cbnrickard in Connaught, 
the friends of Desmond in Munster, and the O'Nials 
of the north, exhausted the treasury of Elizabeth, 
and consumed her soldiers in perpetual engage- 
ments. The confederacy was a formidable one; 
and, unless dissolved by intrigue or broken by force, 
might terminate in the expulsion of Elizabeth from 
her Irish dominions. The power of the purse, and 
the seduction of royal blandishment was considered 
a more potent weapon against the Irish, than the 
sword or the cannon — and the principal allies of 
Desmond and O'Nial were soon seduced from that 
confederacy which threatened the destruction of 
the connection with England. Sir Henry Sydney 
was again recalled to the government of Ireland, 
and for some time after he took into his hands the 
reins of power, the kingdom enjoyed an interval of 
peace and tranquillity. A transaction occurred 
about this period in the south of Ireland, which 
peculiarly marks the character of her governors, 
at once discovering the fear and the cruelty of cow- 
ards. Under the pretence of introducing En*g- 
Hsh law, the rights of human nature are violated. 
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tli0 (OCred priaciples of hosptt^dity abused and in- 
sulted, and the innocent and unoffending Irishman 
plundered of his property, bis peace, and his hap- 
piness. Sjjc WtUiam Drury was ^pointed gover- 
iwr of MuDSter by the viceroy, and so great was 
kk anxiety to e:<tend Efiglish jurisprudence through* 
out the south, of Ireland, that he determined to 
treat with contempt the rights of Desmond, who 
mas by patent the chief of that country, and who, 
oil this occasion, pleaded his. ancient and acknow- 
ledged privilege, as lord of the lands of Kerry. 
Desmond appealed from Drury to the viceroy, and 
before his appeal was beai'd, assurances of warm 
regard were giveB by the Irish chief to the Eng- 
lish governor. Though Desmond claimed bis ac- 
Jtnowledged privileges of ex^mpttim from the iiv 
terference of an English authority, yet he profess- 
ed the sincerest respect for the man whose autho- 
rity he disputed ; and, in the kindness of the most 
genuine hospitality, hoped that there would be no 
interruption to that social intercourse which the 
Irish ever wished to cultivate with the stranger- 
With those feelings^ the Earl of Desmond invited 
the president, to. partake of the good cheer his table 
affordedt-^Sir William Drury accepted the invita- 
tion^ aisid on the appointed day went to the enter- 
tainment of the earl. . Desmond, in obedience to 
the customs of his country, received Drury with all 
the honours of his house. Seven hundred of Des- 
mond's followers appeared as if meditating some 
Rostile movement i having been summoned to con- 
tribute to the amusement of the president, by an 
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exhibition of the noWe sport of Hunting, lo iiffhlth 
the people of England were greatly addicted. ^ Si^ 
William Druty stopped not to reflect, bilt drilei^ 
the soldiers who accompanied hfm, to anlieipM6 
their attack. The Desmondians returned in' amaze» 
merit at the extraordinary movement, and the eoiih<< 
tess of Desmond laboured to explain the appearance! 
of that body of Desmond^s people which created 
such unnecessary alarms. Though th^ president 
might have been easily the vi^iti^ of-hts own rash- 
ness, we find Desmond and his countess interpose! 
and protect the man who thus had entertained such 
unworthy suspicions. 

The English policy of governirig Ireland is now 
about to develope its fruits to the most sceptical of 
those who do not consider the most impartistt ad- 
ministration of justice as the best or the most sfecufe 
isystem, by which the affairs of this country could 
be regulated. The poverty and embarrassment 
which followed the struggles of the reformers, witfc 
the stubborn fidelity of Ireland, at6 a gdOd Wssbn 
of instruction to those who measure dominion %>y 
plunder, and consider the corineclion between tHfe 
countries most secure when the energies of tKe/na- 
tion are most exhausted— wl^o consult theii^ safetjr 
in the extirpation ofpublic spirit,' and tneastire^ their 
loyalty to their king by their persecution of thfe 
people. The Irish governors of Elizabeth i^ere 
zealous and indefatigable in their efforts to break 
down the Irish heart, and extirpate the Irish reli- 
gion. What was the result ? A beggared exche- 
qufir and a trembling government : an exhausted 
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and wearied 8|Mirit of peiwciition on one ftide^ and 
an eternal spirit of vengeance on the other ; per-* 
petual complaints from filizabetb, that Ireland was 
a burtben to her empire, the torment of her mind^ 
and the insatiable vortex which swallowed up the 
fruits of her most rigid economy. Though/ profuse 
of the blood and the treasure of her people in her 
struggles with Ireland, still no progress was mak« 
j|ng by her generals } not a convert was added to 
ber religion, nor a guinea to her treasury. Such 
complaints naturally roused the loyal zesd of Sir 
Henry Sydney. He determined to make the ex- 
periment of the queen's prerogative, and to dis- 
pense with the usual forms of obtaining supplies 
through the representations of the people. He 
converted the annual contribution or assessment 
granted by the various districts over which the 
English authority extended, into a regular and per* 
manent revenue : he dissolved those patents which 
gave exclusive privileges to certain great lords, and 
by a mandate of his council, imposed the new tax 
on the people. This tax, when first imposed, a* 
mounted to ten pounds on every plowland. The 
tax was reduced to five pounds; but the prin- 
ciple of railing the tax by the mere authority of 
the viceroy and council,, warred with the consti- 
tutional feelings of the English settlers, and an ap- 
peal to Elizabeth was immediately determined up- 
on. The inhabitants of the pale assembled — deli- 
berated : they intrusted Uieir cause to three agents, 
of distinguished celebrity, eminent for their know- 
ledge in the laws. The Lords Baltinglass, Dillon, 
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Howth, TrimhiestowD, Bdtew, Nangle, Flanket, 
Nugent, signed the remonstrance, for and on be- 
half of all the subjects of the pale. Sydney was 
not inactive in poisoning the mind of the queen 
and her ministers against the petition of her Irish 
subjects. He misrepresented their motives and 
characters; and as usual, the cause of Ireland 
came ota to be heard before an English tribunal in* 
flamed with prejudice, and exasperated by expos-, 
tulation. Even Elizabeth, who we cannot suppose 
much sympathized with the sufferings of Irishmen^ 
could not suppress her classic illustrations of Irish 
misfortune. She for a moment relaxed the reins of 
her power, and cast her eyes on the wounds of her 
people. *^ Ah ! (she exclaimed) how I fear, lest 
it be objected to us, as it was to Tiberius by Bato,^ 
Concerning the Dalmatian commotions — ^ You—^ 
you it is that are in faulty "who haoe commiited your 
jfiockSf not to sliepJierdSf but to wohes.**^ Notwith^ 
standing this charitable ejaculation, she preferred 
her darling prerogative to the comfort of her 
Irish subjects ; and reprimanded her Irish minister, 
for not having immediately punished the auda« 
cious opposers of her will, however sanctioned by 
right, or justified by the laws of their country. 
Such severity of denunciation had but little effect 
on the lords and gentlemen of the pale ; and the 
spirit manifested by the Irish and English at this 
period is a singular instance of the benefits often 
flowing to Ireland from the operation of foreign 
causes. It will be admitted, that had Elizabeth put 
forth her entiw strength against those of her Irish 
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subjects who resisted her prerogative, she would 
have been able to crush the spirit -of opposition, 
howevisr determined or however uisitGd« • It is to be 
reedtected, diat the inhabitonls «|f the pale w^ra 
but a small part of Irdatid, and that its umiacds 
againtt the despotism of ^izabetii were, as coifK 
pared with the voice of Ireland^ this murmuis of ^et^ 
fiiction and the cries (tf infancy^ butn^hentiheptfls 
had the power of throwing into the. s<^le the attti^ 
of France orof Spai% their resentment was f6r^* 
alidable, and the folly of persevering in measuned 
c^ irritation obvious to the most superficial. Eliea-^ 
beth» therefore, yielded to the peculiltr circumstan-^ 
ces of Ireland, and relaxed in that rigid poHey 
which distinguished her character and conduct 
i^liinst Englisbmen*: t ' > : > < : 

— Th4 refbt^iiiati^ti rendered Ii^eland* a perpetual 
bank of diltcontenton which fbrcign powers, ^miU 
olifi^ <rd curb the amtfition of Elizabeth, c<$uld per- 
petaalb^ draw }. atid the open and avowed i^xereiete 
Of^ian^ undoubted prer(^ative altenaited even thd 
hedirb of her subject's of the pale^ retiderkig tli^ 
entire island a mass of destructive : inflammability; 
T^e mlnbt^s of Elizabeth wisely provided a^inst 
thestoraiy and preferred yielding to circumstances 
fhey could not controul, rather than persevere in 
ftt >idll^ contest which mighft terminate ill the dis^ 
Membdrment of the empire; On this occasion Mt 
Iceland's words ar& remarkable. *^ The conclusion 
«f tbis^ dispute^ Which so little oorresponded with 
thajt imperious violence first expressed by the queen, 
is only to be explained by her apprehensions of ifo- 
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feigfl eiietttiea, md tlie intelUgenee now reoebed 
from tfie coBtinetit/' May it not here beobsenred» 
that ivtiM was wisdom in Cecily SSizabeidiNi vmiis- 
ter, camiot be fo^ in those meii> w^ deem it 
courage and oonstst^cy^ to persevere in goading to 
di9tractio6) not the people of the pale^ not a faction, 
but the whole people of Ireland^-M^onrted and se* 
diiced by an intriguing and powerfiil enemyf who 
iai^gilant to take advantage of the errors of £ng* 
land) as he is tremendous in the ekecutioD of hia 
threatSi and faithful in the performance of his pro* 
ffiises* Klizabeth yidded to the pale^ because 
miil^ of Spain, and Charles of France, threatened 
to take ftdirantage of the misgovernmentof Irelaiid. 
ITlie British sovereign of the present day is adviMT 
by his mtmsta*B to persevere in a system of exclu- 
mon and indignity, though the common enemy of 
Engiand, widi tenfold his ancient strength, men^ 
€es onr shores with those legions who have hum«> 
Med all the powers of Europe, and rdsed on their 
ruins a despotism as colossal as it is unparalleled iff. 
theannalsof the world* This was notthep<^cy 
t»f ElisabelXi j -she regulated her temper by tlie cir* 
cumst^nces of her empire, and advanced to, and 
retreated from the exercise of her favourite prero* 
gative, according to the peculiar events which pre* 
wnted themselves to the contemplation of her ad* 
visers. Elizabeth had to contend with the ancient 
religious attachments of Europe* The anathemas 
of the pope preceded the arms of FhlKp, and any 
•adventurer, desperate enough to engage in anyeu- 
terprize calculated to harass the dominions of the 
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EogUsh queen, was supported with all the ardency 
of religious and political zeal# To embark in such 
a contest was, in other words, %hjting the b^Utles 
of the Abnighty, and the zqal of the sectarian, as 
well as the ambitipn of the politician, were prompt 
in embracing every plan which might weaken and 
distract the . councils of Elizabeth. With thppe 
views, Thomas Stukely, whose vanity and falsehood 
were detected in the reign of Edward VL.was encou- 
raged by Rome to raise a formidab^ armainent for 
the invasion of Ireland; and James Fitzmaurice,.who 
was driven from bis, country by Sir John jPerrot, 
succeeded in obtaining from Philip of Spain, and 
Pope Gregory XIIL, such a force and such a sanc- 
tion, as was only sufficient to plunge Irel^pd into 
all the horrors of civil wan Elizabeth lost no .time 
in taking those measures which were best calculat- 
ed to meet the difficulties with ^hich she was sur- 
i;ounded. With regard to iStukely and his.]^t^}ian 
army, he was diverted from his original intention 
of invading Ireland by the. more pressing consider- 
ation of accompanying Don Seb$istian, the king of 
.Portugal, into Africa, und^r whose banners he had 
thQ honcfii^ to,termin£^te a life which might have 
.otherwise visited its pative country with all the ca» 
Jamities of war. The force with which Fitzmau- 
lice had.the boldness. or .the fpUy to invade his na- 
tive country, was composed of about fourscore 
.Spaniards, i^nd some. English and Irish fugitives. 
With this contemptibly bapd, he landed at a bay 
.called Siperwicky in Kerry. On tt{eir arrival, their 
Jittle army was increased by the followers of Sir 
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Jehn and James, brothers to the Earl of Desmond**— 
The ear 1 himself dissembled Kis real iiktentionsy and 
made professions of great zeal for the cause of Eli« 
zabeth against the invaders. His dissimulation was 
carried so far, as to alarm their fears and even ex« 
cite their suspicions ; and Fitzmaurice was so irri-- 
tated by tiie duplicity of the earl's conduct, that 
he upbraided Sir John in terms of the most poig« 
nant and insulting nature. Sir John retired in vex- 
ation, not to revenge the insult offered to his pride, 
but to endeavour, by an act of base and sangui- 
nary treachery to an innocent and unoffending Eng« 
lishmto, to demonstrate to his foreign friends, and 
to Fitzmaurice, the sincerity of his zeal for their 
cauise, and his monstrous hostility to the cause of the 
English. 

The relation of acts so infamously treacherous, 
and so'wantonly cruel, though the duty of the his- 
torian has often the effect of diminishing our hor- 
ror of its authors, and too frequently accustom the 
human mind to read, without proper sentiments of 
honest emotion, those transactions which so degrade 
ajad blacken our species. Every mafa contemplates 
the assassin with vindictive indignation-i^--evei7 
heart, .bums for satisfaction, and every eye sheds 
tears of pity over the grave of that helpless and un- 
defended fellow^creature, who falls under the stroke 
Qf a mean and cowardly murderer. We join with 
Mr Leland in the strongest expressions of his re- 
sentment against the base and abandoned treachery 
^hich sacrificed the good and* amiable Ei^lishman 
whose story we are now about to relate, and only 
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lament that the sufferings of the honest Imh pea* 
sant, faithful to the creed of his fathers, and to the 
independence of his countrj, can never find a sym« 
pathetic aigh of commiseration, or condolwce for 
the miseries with which a cruel and relentless policy 
bas visited him. The humble inhabitants of the 
cabin ^re covered under its ruins without a single 
reeoUection of their sad and dismal fate ; and the 
fields of the native Irish are devastated by the 
foreiign sword of reformation, without excitii^ in 
the breast of Mr Leland a particle of that generous 
pity which he so profusely lavishes on the tomb of 
die murdered Englishman* This is not liberal, and 
should not be the spirit of the historian. But to pro- 
ceed : Henry Davels, a gentleman of Devmiglnt^, 
had for some time served in Ireland ; and by the 
humanity and correctness of his conduct, endeared 
himself to all those of the Irish with whom he came 
in contact Mr Leland says, and he takes due £ict 
firom Hooker, that this gentleman had frequently 
Udministered to the wants of Sir John Desmond, 
who now planned his destruction. Mr Davels was 
commissioned by the deputy. Sir William Drury, 
to reconnoitre die strra^ and position of the 
invaders, and to communicate to tl^ govern- 
ment of the pale all the informatioa h$ eouid 
ooHect. He was also commissioned to repair to 
the Earl of Desmond, whose disaffection was as 
yet unknown to the deputy, to inform him that 
he would expect his co»operation against the 
common enemy. Davels, reposing the most un- 
limited confidence in the old friendship which sub- 
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sisted between him and Sir John, entreated him to 
join him with his own followers, and drive th€ 
enemy from their present position. Sir John wa« 
deaf to his solicitation, and Davels prepared to re^* 
turn to the deputy with whatever information he 
was able to collect. On his return, he was obliged 
to pass through the town of Tralee, to which plactt 
Sir John Desmond pursued him. The house in 
which Davels lay was surrounded at the awful and 
silent hour of midnight j the portei* was bribed, 
and the assassins immediately obtained admittancCi^ 
They entered DavePs chamber, with Sir John 
Desmond at their head. « What, my son," cried 
Davels, when he cast his eye on Sir John, " What 
means this brawl ?" The cowardly assassin replied 
to his old defenceless friend with his sword, .which 
he plunged into his breast, while his barbarous foK 
lowers flew from chamber to chamber, malcing in- 
discriminate slaughter of the attendants of Davels. 
p^Mr Lpland writes, that this atrocious deed is 
panegyrized by O'Sullivan j and Hooker says, that 
Saunders, the clergyman, called it a sweet saerifiee^ 
Bigotry, it is true, sometimes steels the heart against 
every sentiment of our nature j but seldom has it 
succeeded in so far brutalizing it as to convert the 
black and detested crime of ingratitude into a 
virtue worthy of studied eulogium. It is not the 
nature of an Irishman ; and the bigot historian, 
who triumphs in the sanguinary victory of Sir 
John Desmond over the helpless and unoffending 
Davels, little knew the tribunal before which he 
was about to present the fVuits of his historical 
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labours. Had Davels, iq his dispatches, given as 
much information as could have inevitably insured 
the defeat of the invaders, as well as the ambitious 
views of Sir John Desmond — ^nay more, was the in* 
dependence of Ireland to be determined by the 
committal of such an act. Irishmen would rather 
wear their chains for ever, than be released by the 
instrumentality of such a hand as Sir John Des- 
mond's. Like the Earl of Desmond, his brother, 
they would denounce the murderer to posterity, 
and hold him up as a perpetual object of their 
country's detestation. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made by the invaders 
to rouse the native Irish, they as yet received but 
little support, and experienced but little of that 
great co-operation with which they were flattered 
by their Irish leaders. Fitzmaurice soon after fell in 
a rencounter with one of the sons of Sir William de 
Burgho, whom he endeavoured to seduce from his 
allegiance. The deputy. Sir William, had now as- 
sembled such a force as the pale could at this 
period (1581) aflPord, namely, four hundred foot, 
and two hundred horse, and was joined by those 
English officers who were acquainted with the 
country through which they were to march« Even 
the Earl of Desmond came to the deputy's camp 
with a well appointed force ; but he could not con- 
ceal his dissimulation from the discerning judgment 
of Sir William Drury, who ordered him to be arrest- 
ed, and, for security of his allegiance, insisted that 
liis son should be given up to him as an hostage. 
When we consider the very small and insignificant 
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iHimber of the invading artny, we cannot i^ee wkh 
Mr Leland in despising the struggles which were 
made by tke Irish on this occasion, aided by so in* 
consideral)le a force. When Eitznmurice fell, Sir 
John Desmond assumed the command; and we 
find by Uie authority of English writers. Hooker, 
Leland, &c. that nine weeks were consumed in an 
unprofi£able struggle to subdue this little invading 
army, aided by their Irish allies. iWe also find that 
Sir John Desmond succeeded in cutting off two 
hundred c£ the English troops, by reason of his 
superior Jcnowledge of. the country. We find the 
deputy petitioning the Queen for a reinforcement 
of six hundred men ; and, at length, conquered by 
fatigue and want of health, retiring from his com* 
mand, and falling a victim to the hardships he sus^ 
tained. — All these circumstances demoftstrate what 
a nation <^an bie made to effect, when impelled by a 
deep and goading resentment against the intole-: 
i^nt violators of conscience; and how miserably 
weak is that policy which struggles to mould to its 
will, and its fantastic despotism, those feelings 
whichno human power should presume to control, 
and which seem to be defended by Heaven against 
the insolence of human pride. This infatuated 
struggle between the tyrant and the fireeman has 
been the source of infinite calamity to the human 
race. We find Elizabeth cruelly and idly attack- 
ing the civil and religious liberties of Ireland ; and 
the sanve historian, who extols to the skies the re* 
volution of 16S8, endeavours to blacken the cha* 
racter of those brave Irish, who fought and died in 
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OfDe of the. most ughieom causes thM ever engi^* 
0d htmian oourage^ £B^s]iiMti drove Jamesiflrom 
die tfanme^ because tbejr were epprelieii«hretha£ he 
meditated the ovectbrow of th^r Ubertielk Itiab- 
iveq drew their swords agatwt Elizabethi hecaose 
they c:spec»ii(Dsd the ruthless ^tntnioii of her in^ 
tekjnnce^ ^d. smvted luoder the chains of her 
petty lycants* James IL was suspected of a de« 
siga to establish th& oathelic religion on the rmns 
of the protestant ; but Blinbelh openly and impla*' 
cably tore up the roots of ihe catholic religion in 
Ireland^and menaced awar of ei^termination against 
lis natives* Was not sudi i system of governm^at 
wdL calculated to multiply the Irish armies ? and 
have we not seen it the fruitful fountain of weak-^ 
aesa and miurtification to 0i^ persipcutor, md of mi» 
mty to the persecuted? 

The English aisny consisted of 90O meui. Three 
hundred JDfafitry, and fifty horse, w^re quartered 
at a [dace eaiied I^ilflpidloek ; and M^by* having 
shelved in&xfiiatton that Sir John Desmond Uy a 
few miles distant frqns liaaecick^ marched with 600 
inea to attack him* The alVed army of i^aish 
pod Irish amountedy aocoirding Oo HadlKer» to 2000^ 
dicected l^ Spanish ofilcers* The onset of the Irish 
army waa so furious^ ^nd the battle so obfiti&ately 
piaintained by them, that victory was tor a long 
time doubt&l to which side she would in^Kne« At 
length the superior discipline of the English army 
prevailed, and the Irish were pursued with consi«^ 
derable loss. The Earl of Desmond wrote a con* 
jSratnlatory letter to Malbyi which tb«t dP^c^ waa 
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pleased to coDsider as a cover to some real designs 
against tbe Snglisb by Desmond. Indeed tbe sus- 
picions so perpetcially entertdned against this earl 
by the iSnglishy would naturally drive him to those 
nets of disloyalty^ which it appears his enemies 
were parting for* The Earl of Desmond's estates 
were viewed with the voracious eye of confiscation ^ 
and circumspect indeed must his eonduot have 
been, if seme act of bis life conld not be construed 
by the ingenuity <^ n^acify into proofs of dmH^*' 
tion and rebellion. Malby asserted that he found 
on the person of Allen, the priest, who was discow 
vered among the dead on the field of battle, certain 
papersi which satisfactorily implicated the Earl di 
Desmond ; and upon tbe evidence of those papers, 
he conceived himself justified in occupying Rath« 
Iceale, a town belonging to that earU Desmond, 
povoked by this monstrous act of injustice, attacks 
ed tbe camp of the EngH^ in the nigbt^ Malbf 
was proceeding to reduce the var&ms castifes of tto 
earl, when tbe intelligence of the d^uty'» dntb 
caused a suspension of hostilities. Sk Wi&ianv Fd* 
ham was appointed chief governor,' on the decease 
of Sir William Drury« He proceeded to the south, 
and there endeavoured, as we are assured by fin^ 
}ish writers, to prevail on the £ari of Desmom}, 
through the mediation of the Mul O'Nial, to obian^^ 
don his foreign allies, and give them up to the £^g- 
Jish government. He was called upon to attend 
the governor and the council, and to submit to the 
judgment of her majesty ; and also to surrender the 
wstle of Carrick«on-Foyle. The devoted earl an- 
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swered those peremptory demands by complaints, 
of injuries that be. had suffered; upon the redress 
of which, be promised to establish the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. The deputy. Sir Wil- 
liam Felham^ immediately proclaimed the Irish lord 
a traitor to the laws of the land. May it not here 
be askedy*— had the Earl of Desmond any grievan- 
ces to redress, or did he wantonly take up arms 
against a parental sovereign, whose government was 
administered in the spirit of mercy and toleration ? 
Even Mr Lelandwill not deny the existence of that 
despotism which. now goaded Irishmen to madness ; 
which made them prefer the hazards of rebellion to 
the persecutions of bigotry ; which made war and 
all its calamities preferable to the lingering tor- 
ments of religious persecution, or the disgraceful 
alternative of abandoning the religion and prit)oi* 
pies of their fathers. What was the great crime 
with which Desmond was charged by the govern- 
ment of the pale ? The demand of redress for the 
unparalleled sufferings of his country. What were 
the inducements to his enemies to refuse him re- 
dress, to reject bis remonstrances, and to proclaim 
bim a traitor ? The Desmond estates were the most 
princely and extensive in Ireland ; would not these 
reward the adventuring converts to the new belief? 
and was i^bt Desmond the very person on whose 
widely extended property the greedy eye of con- 
fiscation would cast its devouring .glance ? Slight 
may the pretext be, which will satisfy the convic- 
tion of the political plunderer ; and strong indeed 
ought that evidence to be, which would convince 
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posterity that the Earl of Desmond oOght to be 
handed down as the unprincipled rebel to his sove* 
reign, rather than the bold and honourable defen- 
der of the political and religious liberties of his 
countrymen. The contest was as unequal as the 
devastation was merciless; the territories of the 
unfortunate earl were immediately exposed to all 
the horrors of a licentious soldiery, and the most 
fruitful fields of Ireland were covered with the ruins 
of their ancient possessors. EKzabeth seemed to 
have closed her eyes on the sufferings of the Irish, 
and nothing short of the extermination of the de- 
voted natives would appease the murderous passions 
of their persecutors. The castles of the earl, which 
had surrendered to the honour of their besiegers, 
were razed to the ground, and their credulous in« 
habitants devoted to the sword or the gallows. ^* It 
would be equally shocking and tedious," writes Dc 
Curry, <• to recite all those well attested acts of 
cruelty and perfidy, which were perpetrated on those 
unhappy people, by the order and connivance of 
her majesty's ministers of Ireland.** So writes this 
humane and laborious inquirer after truth. He 
then gives that miserable instance which it is our duk 
ty to detail, and which alone would be sufficient to 
palliate the thousand acts of sanguinaiy vengeance^ 
that the reader of the following pages is doomed to 
peruse. 

Soon after the Earl of Desmond was proclaimed 
a traitor by the deputy, his territories were desolat- 
ed by a rapacious soldiery, and every act of barba- 
rous and insatiable outrage practised upon the in- 
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nocent ancT unofl&nding inhabitants. Nature, at 
length potised by the excess of suffering, made * 
desperate effort: the Irish attacked the town of 
Toughall, which they plundered without mercy, and 
cut off a large detachment which the deputy had 
commissioned to defend it. This partial success 
animated the courage and determination of Des^ 
mond, and we find him making those artful appeals 
to the religious and patriotic feelings of his coun- 
trymen, that were best caltulated to rouse them to 
a great and universal effort The sufferings of the 
Earl of Desmond and his family, in their various 
Mruggles for their great possessions, excite the sym- 
pathy of every mind that contemplates the ancient 
power of this persecuted nobleman ;* when we find 
them taking shelter in the woods of the estates of 
which Desmond was the lawfiil and honoured mas- 
ter, we cannot refrain from deprecating that in- 
&mous principle, which, under the pretext of 
civilization, desolated the fairest portion of Ire« 
knd, and drove to ruin the oldest and most re-^ 
pected of the Irish chieftains. The various cas- 
'tles of Earl Desmond were reduced ; and the mur^* 
der of the Irish' in the castle of Carrick-on-Foyle, 
imder the command of the Italian called Julio, af- 
ter they had surrendered to the British arms, may 
be taken by the reader as an epitome of the savage 

* Desmond (acQording to Bdcer's dmmidies) poiaeaEtfd whole 
couDties* besides the county palatine of Keny } and had of hia 
own name and race, at least five hundred gentlemen at his com-< 
mand ; all of whom, and his own life also, he lost within thQ 
ppace of three yeaw ; very few of the house being left alive. 
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watfafe waged by England against the country. 
Soon after, the ignorance of a new deputy contri- 
buted to raiae the almost exhausted spirits of the 
followers of Desmond* Lord Grey, whose admini« 
stration was an unintei^pted coarse of the most 
insatiable barbarity and plunder, was appointed 
Lord^depotyj and so ardent was his zeal to dis« 
tinguish himself ^ the destroyer of the Irish peo- 
ple, that it plui^d him into difficulties discredit* 
able and injurious to his military character. Ig« 
norant of the country, he presumed to lead his 
troops against the Irish, into the Valley c^ Glenda« 
lough, in the county of Wicklow ; which, fortified 
by nature, and defended by enthusiasm, could bid 
defiance to the most experienced tod skilfiii of the 
British generals : Lord Grey was surrounded with 
enemies which he could not reach, and assailed on 
all sides by attacks which he could not return ; he 
lost his principal officers, and returned to the iseat 
of government, covered with confusion and dis- 
honour. So decided a victory raked the spirits of 
tiie Irish, and the arnval <^ an army of Italians 
and Spaniards in the south, inspired ^e followers 
of Desmond widi increased confidence and energy ; 
they landed at a place called Smerwick; they 
brought arms and ammunition for five thousand men, 
and a large sum of money which, was to be delivered 
to the Earl of Desmond* The Earl of Ormond was 
ordered to march against the invaders, and Sir Wil- 
liam Winter proceeded to invest the enemy by sea, 
while Ormond was collecting his forces by land j 
thus surrounded, the fort of Smerwick was sum- 
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jmoned to surrender ; the refusal of the Spaniardfi 
and their Irish auxiliaries was bold and peremptory : 
they went on with vigour, and the Spaniards find- 
ing it impossible to hold out much longer, agreed 
to cptpitulate on certain conditions, honourable to 
the besieged ; Lord Grey, in the confidence of vie* 
tory disdained to grant any terms to an enemy 
whom he insultingly denominated traitors; from 
them no money could be expected ; from them no 
money was received: the garrison was forced to sur- 
render, and after being disarmed, were cruelly 
butchered, under the direction and immediate au- 
thority of Sir Walter Raleigh •• Elizabeth, it is 
said, expressed the utmost concern and displeasure 
at the atrocious and barbarous scene: the continent 
qf Europe heard the account of the massacre with 
horror, and every heart and every hatad volunteer** 
ed in offering their services to avenge such an out- 
rage on humanity* In Ireland the effects of such 
sanguinary proceedings were to multiply new ene* 
mies^ and create new insurrections ; the spirit of 
vengeance ran through the country, proclaiming 
the wantonness of English cruelty, and appealing 
to all the honourable sympathies pf the heart for 

* Dr. Curry says, that a Roman catholic writer, who lived 
near that time, thus relates the affair we have detailed above. 
** Nine hundred Spaniards, except about eleven officers, were 
itript of their weapons, and all slain or cast over the clifi^ into 
the sea, (for the fort of Smerwick stood upon a mighty high rock 
over the sea), notwithstanding the lord deputy^s word and faith 
unto them all for their lives, liberties and goods». and safe con- 
duct into Spoin"— Theatre of Cath. Relig. 
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satisfaction^ and the ptini^hment of such barbarous 
delinquency. Th.eaeat of government was threat- 
ened with a. c^n9|>iracy> and the principal Irish fa« 
inilies which surrounded the metropolis, were sus- 
pected of being concerned in the plot against the 
English Government. Such are the invariable con« 
seqijiences of persecution ^ it multiplies the evil 
supposed to be exterminated, and the blood of the 
victim seems to produce new enemies to the op- 
pressor, and new proselytes to the principle he vain- 
ly imagines he is extinguishing. Lord Grey, in the 
brutality of his fury, was determined to make a great 
and signal example ; he seized several of the most 
distinguished persons, some of whom he executed. 
Among these was Nugent, baron of the exphequer^ 
SL man, (Mr Leland writes), of a singular good life 
and reputation J he was sacrificed to the blind and 
indiscriminate barbarity of the deputy, whfim we 
SQcui find so detested in his gioverhment of Ireland^ 
that even he can no longer bear the eternal indig- 
nation with which he is surrounded ; he is weary 
of his station, .find petitions for his recal. 

In the history of this unfortunate country, the 
reader will find numerous instances of the most un- 
accountable passion for the destruction of its un- 
ofiending and innocent inhabAtanl;s. They will 
wonder that the miserable unproductiveness of a 
system, so often experienced, should not have in- 
duced the ministers of Elizabeth to try the mild 
and merciful plan of equal, and impartial protection ^ 
but we shall find the voracious spirit of confiscation 
swallowing up all other considerations, and the cold 
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blooded tiiarderers of the Irish rewarded witli tihe 
possession of estates and of Htles. In Cartels life 
of Ormond, we read (sajs Dr Carry) that for the 
slaughter of the Irish at LimerieIC) and ""at othef 
places, Sur Walter Raleigh had forty thousand acres 
of land bestowed on him, in the county of Cork, 
which he afterwards sold to Richard, first Earl of 
Cork. We may form some idea of the inisery ex« 
perienced by our country, during the perseeutioa 
of the Earl of Desmond, from die following pa3^ 
sage, quoted by Dr Curry from Spencer. He was 
secretary to Lord Grey during his administration 
of Ireland ; and we should conclude, from the pa« 
thetic and feeling language of his narradve, wad 
the indignant observer of die wretdied scene which 
he describes. ^ Notwidistanding that the pnmnce 
of Munster was a most plentiful countiy, full of 
corn and cattie, yet ere one 3rear and a Iralf, they 
were brought to such wretchedness, as that any 
heart would rue the same ; out of every comer of 
the woods and glens, they came creeping forth up* 
on theu: hands, for their legs could not bear them ; 
they looked 19ce anatomies of death ; diey spake 
like ghosts crying out of their graves: they did eat 
the dead carrions, happy where they could find 
them*; yea, and one another soon after, insomuch 
as the very carcases they spared not to scrape out 
of their graves ; and if they found a plot of water* 
cresses or shamrocks^ there they flocked as to a feast 
for the time^ yet not able to <!ontinue there withal ; 
that in a short space there was none almost left, and 
a uiost populous and plentiful country suddenly left 
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void of mdxi ftnd beast/' Such is the description of 
the defloIatioQ and miaery depicted on one of tbo 
faare3t portions ci Irelaud by the secretary of ihafc 
chief governor, \tFho was the aathor of such unpaid 
ralleled calamity^ Mr Ldand says, that Lord prey 
ty^antuaied with such merciless barbarity, diat ift 
was represented to the ^ueeQ, ^^ that littk was left 
iu Ireland for. her mi{}esty to reiga over, but a$h€i 
and carcawu'^ At length Lord Grey was recalled^ 
and a pardon offered to those Irish who would 9x> 
ceptit* 

The war had now demrly ieritiifiated ) the forcesi 
and the spirits of the Earl of Desfooad were searlj^ 
exhausted: pursued on all rides by the indefati^* 
able vigour of Ormood, he entreated to be receive 
ed into mercyi His applications were rejected ) hd 
fled for refuge to the woods and bogs, and depend* 
ed on the fidelity of his followers for the support of 
nature* He was at length discovered in a misera^ 
ble hut^ his head cut off, and carried to the Eatl of 
Oroiond: it was immediately conveyed to the 
queen, and impaled on London bridge. 

Dr I Carry writes, thftt lafter Desmond's death,- 
2^nd the entire suppressicmof his rebellion, unheard^ 
of cruelties were committed on the provincials o£ 
Munster, by the £iigii3h"Cdmmanders. Great com** 
panies of those provincials, men, women and chil^ 
dren, were often forced into castles and other 
houses, which were then set on fire} and if any of 
them attempted to escape from the flames, they 
were shot or stabbed by the soldiers who guarded 
them. It was a diversion to these monsters of meo 

TOL. u V 
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to take up infants on the points of their spears, and 
whirl them about in their agony, apologizing for 
their cruelty by saying, " that if they suffered them 
to live to grow up, they would become popish rebels.'^ 
Many of the women were found hanging on trees, 
with their children at their breasts, strangled with 
the mother's hair. Will any man who reads those 
atrocities, so much wonder at the horrible venge^ 
ance which the Irish took upon their oppressors, 
when the fortune of war in some years after left 
the English at the mercy of Ireland ? Mr Leland 
says, that Desmond and about one hundred and 
forty of his accomplices were attainted, and their 
estates declared forfeited to the Queen. Those 
estates were offered to the younger sons of English- 
men at three pence, in some places two pence per 
acre, and for three years more, half only of the 
stipulated rent was to be paid. In another place 
Mr Leland writes, that *' none of the native Irish 
were to be admitted among these tenantry «'* Thus 
the extermination of the Irish was the grand prin* 
ciple of Elizabeth's government in Ireland ; and to 
this infatuated and Wicked principle may the reader 
attribute all the scenes of suffering, and cruelty^ 
and calamity, which the English adventurers in 
Ireland experienced, and which should be a: lesson 
to future governments never to put in practice that 
system, which may be visited on themselves with 
such dreadful vengeance. What Irishman can read 
the following fact, without yielding to those honest 
feelings of indignation, by which the hearts of our 
ancestors must have been inlSamed to madness? 
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^ Upon the attainder 6f the Earl of Desmond and 
his confederates/* says Dr Curry, <* not less than 
574,623 acres of land^ English measure, fell to the 
crown, and were disposed of by Queen Elizabeth 
to English undertakers." 

The death of the Earl of Desmond, and the de- 
feat of his confederates, gave an interval of tran- 
quillity to the south of Ireland. That country 
which, under a protecting government, could have 
contributed to enrich the royal treasury, and sup- 
ply its inhabitants with every comfort, presented 
one unvaried scene of wretchedness and desolation : 
the solitude of the desert and the tranquillity of the 
grave; — " Cum sotitudinemjhciant, pacem appellanL*' 
It might be supposed that the jealousy of the An- 
glo-Irish rulers would have been buried in the same 
tomb with its miserable victims ; yet we find Eliza- 
beth's counsellors determining to continue that sys- 
tem of division and distraction, which had already 
caused such shedding of human blood, and waste 
of Irish treasure. After the experience of six hun- 
dred years of weakness and poverty, it is incredible 
to suppose that Irishmen or Erglishmen, in the 
nineteenth century, should be found to echo the 
sentiments and opinions of some of those selfish 
and unenlightened counsellors of Elizabeth, who 
thus spoke to their sovereign : — <^ Should we exert 
ourselves," said they, ^^ in reducing Ireland to or- 
der and civility, it must soon acquire power, conse- 
quence, and riches; the inhabitants will be thus 
alienated from England } they will cast themselves 
into the arms of some foreign power, or perhaps 

u 2 
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er6(it themselves into an independent and separate 
state. Let us rather connive at their disorder ; for 
a weak and disordered people never can attempt to 
detach themselves from the crown of England.''* 
May it not then be asked, have such been the ef^ 
fects of that mild and benignant policy which ex- 
tended to Ireland the rights and privileges of the 
British constitution i Have those who accumulated 
fortunes and obtained honours, under the protect^ 
ing patronage of a free constitution, exhibited any 
disposition to destroy the hand which enriched 
them, or overturn the government which sheltered 
them ? The people and the government of a free 
country are both equally anxious to defend each 
other ; the wealth and strength of the one are the 
wealth and strength of the other ; but the govern* 
ment which rests its security on the poverty of the 
people, must trust to the terror of the bayonet, ot 
the cruelty of penal law, for its defence against the 
disaffection of that people it rules over. The reign 
we are giving a brief account of, demonstrates this 
truth in the most glaring colours ; its policy was as 
impoverishing to the royal treasury, as it was cruel 
and merciless to the Irish people* 

♦ The same miserable policy recommended to Elizabeth, has 
been' zealously acted upon, even within the last fifty years« Men 
of talents and plausibility have been found among the ranks of 
the monopolists, who will unblu shingly advocate a system, which 
they are convinced leads to public ruin and convulsion. Lord 
Clare and Mr Foster, in oiir own times, have sacrificed the rights 
and feelings of three-fourths of their countrymen, to the ascen^^ 
dancy pf a faction, of which they might be the leaders and derai; 
gods. Such is the wretched ambidpn of some men, whose ta- 
lents secretly despise the duty their corruption and their vanity 
prompt them to perform. 
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Sir John Perrot» an Efiglisfaman of whose diarac- 
ter historians speak with much admiration, was now, 
(.1584,) appointed deputy; and it is with pleasure 
we observe his honourable efforts to heal the wounds 
i^iflicted by his predecessor ; he was an advocate 
for mild and parental measures. Convinced of the 
superiority <^ British law, in the dispensation of 
^qual and impartial justice, we find him making 
every, exertion to communicate to the distracted 
people of the south, those salutary regulations 
which were calculated to procure peace and tran« 
quillity. The Irish meet their viceroy with corries* 
ponding sentiments, regard and confidence, and 
profess the most dutiful alacrity to acquiescence ^ 
they agree with the regulations of Sir John Perrot, 
who appoints sheriffs to the counties of Clare, GaU 
way, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, Leitrim, and as« 
signs the presidency of the whole province to Sir 
Jlichard Bingham. We shall now see great exam- 
ples of the happy and productive effects of fair and 
equitable government. When Sir John Perrot was 
(naking his usual and salutary arrangement in the 
south, an account arrives of the landing of one 
thousand Scotch in Ulster : The deputy returned to 
Publin, received the subscriptions of some of the 
Leinster chieftains, and marched to the north. Mr 
Inland's reflection is here worthy the attention of 
every reader: "Here the appearance of a gover- 
nor, renowned for valour and justice, and noted 
especially for a humane and equitable attention to 
the ancient natives, had a sudden and powerful ef- 
fect. The new arrived Scots fled to their ships, 
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and left their brethren of Ulster, after some inef- 
fectual resistance, to make their peace with govern- 
ment*' Is not this fact a volume to every gover- 
nor of Ireland, to act towards Ireland with justice 
and with mercy i ^^ The Irish chieftains crowded 
to Sir John Perrot," says Mr Leland, *^ with the 
most zealous professions of loyalty and submission.'* 
•—Would the cold and frozen heart of such a man 
as Lord Gray, whose bravery was that of the assas- 
sin^ and whose mercy was that of the tyger^i-would 
his appearance produce an instantaneous movement 
of loyal and grateful fidelity at the moment of for? 
midable invasion ? The Irish heart, which is not 
insensible to services, nor unforgetful of injuries, will 
answer the question ; but the effects of Sir John 
Ferrot-s wisdom do not stop here ; he prevails on 
the Irish to maintain a force of eleven hundred men 
at their own expence, to be devoted to the service 
of Elizabeth.^ This, no doubt, astonished the 
men who reposed no confidence in Ireland j but 
such will ever be the effects of a generous and maq-^ 
ly policy. England is now convinced of it, and 
every year adds new force to its truth, and new in- 
ducements to its adoption. The honourable and 
useful course which this wise and excellent man 
was pursuing, was doomed to be interrupted by 
those little intriguing reptiles, which sometimes 
undermine the most sound and generous understan- 

* The Irish chieftains agreed to maintain eleven hundred men 
for the queen, at their own charge, provided they were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, and be liberated from the ra^ 
vages and oppressions of the sheriffs. 
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dings, and by misrepresentation and falsehood sue* 
ceed in perverting every act, discolouring every 
motive, and making tlie virtues which they hate 
the instruments of ruin to their amiable and en- 
lightened possessors. 

**Sir Jphn Perrot,'* says Mr Leland, "everpro- 
fessed a tender regard for the rights of the old na-i 
tive. Irish ;* a principle equally honourable and po« 
litic, and which naturally made him attentive to 
guard against oppression and abuses in the lower 
offices of administration ; and this could scarcely 
fail of raising a number of secret enemies* 

Loftus, the arclibishop of Dublin, in cons^uence 
of a plan suggested by Sir John Perrot, to erect a 
university in Ireland militating against his personal 

* The results of Sir Jdlin Perrot's adnuQistration ictoontrover* 
tibly prove, if proof were wanting to elucidate a self-evident pro- 
position, " that such a national emancipation could have been 
effected^ — uniting the two races, Bngltsh and Irish, into one peo^ 
pie ; obeying one government, agreeably to one constitution and 
system of laws, wi|:hout fighting a blow ; but it would not suit 
the inhuman policy of those who wished to keep the Irish divided 
and poor, to ensure their obedience, nor of those blood-thirsty 
vultures, who sought the confiscation of a kingdom, by extermi- 
sating a nation always renowned for hospitality, generosity, sane* 
tity, and learning; the en^inent benefactress of England and Eu* 
rope ; Qor the queen, whose unquenphable fury against the ca- 
tholic faith, required the extirpation thereof out of the land. 
What if the Milesians were exterminated by war, perished by fa- 
mine, by murderous banquets and negociations, sham plots? 
Elizabeth could colonize the land, and thus get rid of the super- 
abundant population of Ireland." The above reflection came 
from the pen of Mr TaafFe, whose integrity and warm feelings 
for his cpuntry's sufferings render bis history truly valuabte tP 
Irishmen. 
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jinterestf made every possible effi>rt to imsrepreftent 
the deputy to Elizabeth. The friend of the Irish 
people was immediately assailed by all the satellites 
niiidi circulate round corruption and rapacity ; the 
queen was surrounded with a crowd of whisperers Bf 
gainst the character of Sir John Perrot ; and the 
services of a wise and faithful servant were oblito- 
rated from the royal mind by the ceaseless impor- 
tunities of a despicable faction. So certain was Fer« 
rot that he could successfully confute his accusers, 
that he petitioned Elisabethto sufier him to appear 
before her, to justify his conduot, and to confound 
his enenties, A Spanish invsision being at the time 
spprdiended. Sir John Ferrotproposed to Elizabeth, 
m the best evidence of the regard in which he was 
held in Ire^qd, and of the in^uence which he en- 
{oyed» that he would bring with him to h^r majesty 
a niimber of Irish phieftains of the several prpvin- 
(:es^ on whom the common enemy relied for the 
success of their enterpri3e»-r^«nd that those very 
chieftain^ would be hostages to her majesty for the 
^delity of her Irish people. The applications of 
{Sir John Perrot do not appear to have been atten- 
ded to i for th^ present, however, he was pot disf 
tturbed in his government. The Irish parliament 
|)roceeded to attaint the Earl of Desmond and his 
adherents ; and the favourite plan of re-peopling 
Munster with English adventurers, began to be act- 
ed upon with vigour. Those English oncers who 
distinguished themselves in the persecution of the 
][rish people, received grants of large portions of 
Irish territory. Sir Walter Baleigb, Sir Qhxititch 
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pher .HattoDi Sir Thomas Morris^ Sir Warfaam St 
Leger, received exclusive donations } it is easy to 
conceive the miserable state of the poor devoted io^ 
habitants, who still occupied those lands, whom the 
tfword had spared for the cold relentless cruelty of 
those unjust task-masters that were doomed to be 
their landlords* Such persons as these we have 
named, entrusted the settlement of their estates to 
agents, middle men^ ignorant, voracious and corrupt. 
They became powerful sources of that heart-burn- 
ing vexation that fodnd relief only in those mo* 
ments of public- convulsion, which frequently expo- 
sed to hazard the connexion between England and 
Ireland. Had the same spirit of kindness and mer- 
cy ^hich governed the bosom of Sir John Perrot, 
characteris^ed those English governors who were 
sent into the different provinces, much advantage 
would have flowed from the communication of Bri- 
tish laws and British customs ; but the wanton ty- 
ranny of Sir Richard Bingham disgusted them with 
every thing English in the province of Connaught. 
The sheril&, and other officers of justice, emulated 
the example of the president :- and the whole pro- 
vince presented a scene of suffering on the side of 
the people, and the most goading tyranny on the 
part of their governors. Sir John Perrot listened 
with respect to the complaints of the people, and 
summoned the president to the seat of government : 
the Scotch invade the province, and Sir John Perrot 
is obliged to take the reins of power into his own 
hands, and thus protectSir Richard Bingham against 
the consequences of his own cruelty and folly. The 
people of the north were equally oppressed and plun- 
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dered by those law officers of Elizabetlu Her she^ 
rifis were here equally odious as in Connaught, and 
the whole system of English policy the subject of 
general execration. About this period, Hugh 
O'Nial, whose power was formidable to England^ 
obtained from the Irish parliament the title of 
Earl of Tyrone ; he also succeeded in obtaining the 
inheritance of his ancestor, John O'Niali by his 
personal application to the queen. The abilities 
and address of this celebrated Irishman are describ- 
ed by historians as of the fifst note. Mr Leland 
thus describes him : ** Less respected in his sept, 
on account of the illegitimacy of his descent, he 
entered easily into the service of the English go* 
vernment, and in the rebellion of Desmond, was 
distinguished for his industry, activity, and valour* 
By an English educatioh, and a constant inter «• 
course with the state, he added the polish of Eng* 
lish manners to a temper naturally insinuating and 
subtile ; but this refinement he could easily disguise 
among his own people, and assume all the port, and 
accommodate himself to all the barbarous manners 
of O'Nial. He succeeded in his interviews with 
Elizabeth, and made the most favourable impression 
on her mind ; she dismissed him with sentiments of 
the greatest confidence in his zeal and fidelity 
to her throne and interest Every act of his life, 
from the period of his being vested with the title 
and inheritance of Tyrone, seems to have been 
auxiliary to the great scheme of asserting his in- 
dependence against the usurpation of England. 
At the moment most confidence was reposed^ he 
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was most securely laying the foundation of that 
power which became so truly formidable to the 
British interests. Surrounded as the Earl was by 
rival chieftains, and a wily administration, he has 
given no small proofs of great dexterity in his ad« 
dress, and great ingenuity in his designs.'' 

About this period, (1587), Ireland was deprived 
of the kind and parental government of Sir John 
Perrot ; and the same scenes of confusion and deso* 
lation which we have recorded, are about to be 
again visited on this ilHfated country, by the cruelty 
or the folly of bis successor. The Irish followed 
their beloved governor in tears ; and by the lamea« 
tations with which Sir John Ferret wasaccompaniedt 
when giving up his administration, we may conceive 
that the people had a melancholy foreboding of the 
scenes which were to follow. Sir William FitzwiU 
liam succeeded to Sir John Perrot ; and, as if it 
were the study of the English government to undo 
tlie wise and beneficent work of his predecessor^ 
they took care to select that man whose vicious and 
corrupt propensities could best accomplish its wishes* 
Cruel, avaricious, and despotic, no mercy was great 
enough to impede the progress of his sword — no 
submission sufficiently passive to restrain the fury 
lof his despotism. After the defeat of the celebrate 
ed armada, pompously atiled the invincible, seven- 
teen ships belonging to this Quixotic expedition of 
the Spanish monarch were driven by a storm on the 
northern coasts of Ireland ; they carried five thou« 
sand four hundred men — a formidable force, con- 
sidering the then alienated state of the Irish, as 
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veil as thecalony. O'Ruarc, the chieftain of Br^*^- 
Dey, hospitably received the eoetny. He flattered 
himself that with such co-operation, another struggle 
might be made for the liberty of his country, and 
the safety of his religion. The Spanish commander, 
however, declined the overtures made to him by the 
Irish, and left his host and Ireland to the vengeance 
of an enraged English governor. 0*Ruarc was con- 
quered in the field, and being taken prisoner, was 
seot to London, where he was executed as a traitor. 
The avarice of Sir William Fitzwilliam was sharpen- 
ed by the reports, that the Spanish vessels driven in- 
to the north, carried large quantities of gold and siU 
ver ( he sent forward his emissaries to pursue their in- 
quiries with fire and sword ; and enraged by tlie 
barrenness of his pursuit, he sacrificed Sir Owen 
O'Toole, and Sir John O'Doherty to his disap? 
pointed avarice. These two Irishmen were re- 
markable for the zeal of their loyalty, and the sin- 
cerity of their fidelity. Such wanton atrocity suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the favourable impressions 
which the government of Sir John Perrot had made 
on the minds of the Irish } he soon after ordered 
MacMahon, the head of one of the principal 
families in Monaghan, to be tried by a jury of 
private soldiers, for the \'iolation of a law of 
which the accused was not aware, or before such 
law was established in the country : the pretext 
was sufficient when the reward was taken into con<r 
sideration ; the estates of this devoted Irish chiefs 
tain were distributed among the followers of the 
depjuty. The natural effect of such proceedings 
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was an iinWersal abhorrence of' evRfeirf iristitation 
recommended by England} the r distribution of 
English JQ9tice was, in the opinion of the Iridb, the 
dissemination of ruin and desolation; the sherifis 
were considered as executionei^, and their boasted 
trial byjuf y was looked on as a m^e jfdauaible scheme 
by which their plans of barbarity might he perpe» 
trated. The celebrated saying of Macguire, the 
chieftain of Fermanagh, demonstrates the feelings 
of horror with which the Irish contemplated the 
introduction of British law» When JFitzwilliam, 
the deputy^ told Macguire that.he intended to send 
a sheriff into his district, he answered with a sim* 
plicity and humour peculiar to his country*-*** Yom 
sheriff shall he welcome ; but let me know his eriPt 
that if my people should cut off his head, I may 
levy it upon the country/'— The protestant univer* 
sity of Dublin was founded about this period, and 
notwithstanding the miserable illiberality and nar^ 
rowness of the principles on which it was €ista# 
blisbed, has succeeded in giving to Ireland^ and 
to the world, the greatest geniuses in evetry^n an4 
science. 

The mind which even this partial patronise ba9 
brought forth, demonstrates the abundance of in* 
tellectual wealth with which Ireland is pregnant } 
and though we must ever consider the seminary 
in which Usher, Swift, Burke, Flood, Grattan, 
and Curran had graduated, as a blessing to our 
conntry, yet we cannot forget that Trinity college 
has also been the nurse of every prejudice, the slave 
of every despot, and the sycophantic tool of every 
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bfid passion wbieh has guided the helm of our coon* 
tiy £&€ the last two hundred years. 

The artful minister of Elizabeth recommended 
this perennial fountain of hatred to the mere Irish^ 
to the chief momiment of her antipathy to the an- 
cient religion of Irishmen ; and under the fasci- 
nating robe of national education, she concealed 
the secret design of establishing an everlasting bank 
of national antipathy, on which England might draw 
without the possibility of exhaustion^ 

Trinity college was incorporated on the 29th day 
of December, 1591. It was to consist of a pro* 
vost, three fellows, in the name of more, and three 
ftcholars in the name of more. Cecil, the great and 
artful minister of Eh'zs^th, was named in the char- 
ter first chancellor, and all future elections were 
vested in the provost and fellows ; they were to hold 
their stations for seven years, and to be visited by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Bishop of Meath, vice- 
treasurers, treasurer at war, chief justice, and 
mayor of Dublin. Mr Leland writes^ that the in- 
stitution had to struggle with the poverty of the 
kingdom, and the reluctance of the popish party : 
ia most extraordinary circumstance, no doubt, when 
it is considered that the object of its foundation was 
the extinction of the Irish religion, and the sub- 
jugation of the Irish conscience. It was one of 
those expedients which fanaticism is perpetually 
furnishing to the passions of its votaries, in which 
we see the mild and universal tolerance of the 
Christian sacrificed to the idle and fruitless visions 
of the sectarian ; — ^in which the human mind is for- 
ced to move, as in a magic circle, out of whose peri. 
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pfaery neither truth is to be Heard, nor salvation to 
be obtained. Exclusive doctrines, which presnmtf- 
tuously pronounce on the everlasting doom of 
humanity, are no longer attended to by the refledt-^ 
ing or the merciful : every man is suffered, (with- 
out being expos^ to thte reproach of libertinism,) 
to follow the suggestions of his own conscience. 
The comprehensive principles of Christianity are 
preferred to the contracted feelings of religieus mo- 
nopoly, and a happy futurity is no longer denied to 
be the reward of every roan who conscientiously 
follows the religion of his fathers. 

It was about the year 1594, that 0*Nial, the Earl 
of Tyrone, excited the suspicions of the English 
government, by his wily and inexplicable conduct ; 
at one time manifesting a spirit of dissatisfation, at 
another co-operating with the viceroy in the estab-* 
lishment of English laws and English habits. On 
the death of Turlough O'Nial, the Earl of Tyrone 
assumed the high and important title of << the 
O'Nial," and seized and threw into prison the sons 
of John O'Nial, who were the only bars to his am- 
bition. The government of Elizabeth in Ireland 
was unable to punish such violence, and was con- 
tent to receive the well-dissembled homage of this 
artful Irish chieftain. The power of the English iii 
Ireland, was now formidably threatened by the vi- 
gorous and rapid movements of O'Donnell in Fer- 
managh. The Earl of Tyrone, though so often 
successful in conciliating the confidence of the En- 
glish, was suspected to be the principal source of 
all the calamities which now visited the colony. 

Elizabeth became alarmed for her English sub- 
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jects in jrelapd* and itnmedtately sent forward one 
pf her most experienced captains. Sir John Morris, 
at the head of three thousand veteran troops, to put 
down the formidable combination with which the 
Irish government was threatened. The Earl of 
Tyrone, on this occasion, put forth all the resour« 
ces which an ingenious duplicity could suggest! 
secretly stirring up the most powerful Irish chiefs 
tains against the English, while he was professing 
the most passive submission, and courting^ in the 
most earnest manner^ the co-operation of the Spa« 
nish monarchy at tlie moment he was admitted to 
the confidence of Elizabeth's Irish government. 
We cannot suppose that any other consideration 
but the prudent apprehension of the formidable 
power of the Irish chieftains, could have induced 
the ministers of Elizabeth to advise her to sooth 
and conciliate an enemy whose guilt was so palpa> 
ble, and whose violence was so flagrant. We there« 
fore find commissioners appointed to treat with 
Tyrone and O'Donnell, and the redress of all grieve 
fuices of which the Irish bad to complain, set forth 
as the condition of their alliance and the price of 
their friendship } the full and free e^rcise of theit 
religion, (the constant prayer of Ireland,) and that 
the part of the country possessed by the rebel chief* 
tains, should be freed from the dreadful scourge of 
^English garrisons and English sherifis. Those 
terms were rejected, and the Irish flew to arms to 
assert their rights and privileges. Sir John Mor* 
ris, a brave and humane soldier, marched against 
the enemy ; but inexperienced in a species of war- 
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lare pteuliar to Ireland^ he was deprived of the op« 
portunity of acquiring an;^ considerable military 
fame. The soldiers whom he commanded, were 
unaccustomed to the air as weU as food of Ireland ; 
Ijiey were less patient of labour and distress and 
little capable of bearing up against that perp^tud 
harassing, to which they were exposed from the 
practipe of retreating wiliiin the bogs and fortiressea 
which covered the country. All those parts of VU 
Bter^ which are now scenes of the most improved 
i^riculture, and the favoured seat of an enriching 
manufacture, was, at the period of whicU we are 
writing, covered with woods, deep and impenetrable 
to the English. 

It is to this ignorance of the country, that we 
are to attribute the facility with which the English 
general was induced to treat with Tyrone and the 
Irish, who had now despaired of the promised re« 
lief from Spain. The power and menaces of the 
Spanish monarch occupied the entire milid of Eli^ 
zabeth ; and she was not displeased at any expe- 
dient that could, even for the moment, protect her 
against the embarrassment of an Irish war. Ty« 
rone, experienced in all the arts of diplomacy, did 
not hesitate to subscribe to any conditions which 
might conciliate so powerful an enemy ; he agreed, 
in the year 1596, to admit sheriffi into his country; 
he surrendered the title of O'Nial, confessed his 
correspondence with foreign powers, and almost 
agreed to become the vassal of an English viceroy. 
O'Donnell, O'Ruarc, and MacGuire made similar 
submissions. 

VOL. I. X 
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Thei afiiuis of tbeoortk Jteuaig tliu mttisd^ Siir 
John Motm, pf oceeded to. Qqnoduglfet, Idae scfine. of 
tha mpsk wanton oppscsamis^ b^ Sir Rieb^d ffijign 
^anu The peculiar address with vihich T^tone 
taiMt jbaye conducted himself toi dssarm tiie resf nU 
asentcf his enenoiesy a^berso! many provoeatiQiuv 
VkUBt QiMnpel the. most partial historian to aHow^ 
tbmM the taieats of the Irish chieftain must hav« 
heea of the first order* In answer to the chargea 
of dissimulation and hypocrisy which Mr Leiand 
brings against Tyrone, in all his communications 
with the English government, through servants of 
the colony, Mr TaafSs makes the following very 
just observations :— ^^ Tyrone had two iiicompatible 
interests to manage ; that of the northern Irish, who 
daily experienced such violent oppressions from^ 
government as seemed to announce a settled plan: 
for their total extirpation, and that of the extermi- 
nating power, which though it chose to employ him,^ 
gave him abundant proof that it did not trust him,and 
meantto devour him, perhaps thelast*. In all his trials, 
(and be bad severe ones), he acted with great judg- 
ment, and c6ol steady resolution, confounding his 
enemies, and bringinghomeconviction to the queen,^ 
her council, and her genei^als, by facts and argu- 
ments which they were unable to withstand. It 
has been said, he had great powers of persuasion ; 
they must have been great indeed, were they able 
to deceive such understandings as the ministers of 
£I't:^abeth possessed : such minds as Bacon's, Ce« 
eiPsi Walsingham's* If he possessed talents equal 
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ta tKe coavictioiv or rather, to the faftioatioii of 
auch men as those, without truth or justice oa his 
side, be must have been the most eloquent of ora^ 
tors. The fact is, he stru^led to keep the peace 
of the north as long aa it could be kept, without 
sacrificing his religion and the interests of the nor-^ 
tberns, which would cause a general aHenation of 
all hearts from him, and degrade him to a vile sa* 
tellite of tyranny, despised even by thqse whom he 
served. It appears that Tyrone was able to baffle 
the exertions of Sir John Morris, whose unproduc* 
tive campaigns now began to excite the dissatisfac- 
tion of his sovereign ; he was ordered to surrender 
the vice^regency of the colony to Lord Burgh^ 
whose chamcter fitted him for that desperate war* 
fare which Ireland then exhibited. Sir John Mor^ 
ris, a man of the highest honour and most acute 
sensibility, fell a victim to the displeasure of Eliza- 
beth, and is said to have died of a broken heart in 
the arms of his brother. We shall pass over the 
various subordinate efforts made by the colony to 
reduce the power of Tyrone, and proceed to that 
in which Tyrone succeeded in obtaining a signal 
triumph over his enemies. Tyrone determined to 
attack the fort of Slack water ; this fort, being one 
of the most important depots of English strength 
in the north, was defended with as much spirit as 
it was assailed. The English and Irish armies^ 
headed by two generals, not more remarkable for 
tlmr valour and their prowess, than for the rancorous 
antipathy they entertained towards each other, 
seemed determined to decide the fate of Ireland 

X 2 
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by a single battle. Marshal Bagnal cominanded four 
thousand five hundred foot and five hundred horse, 
composed of those veterans who distinguished them- 
selves in the campaigns of the continent; they were 
opposed to an Irish army nearly of equal numbers, 
animated by every stimulant that can infiame the 
human bosom. The onset of the Irish was furious 
and irresistible ; the English army retired . before 
the shock, and the marshal was one of the first who 
fell under the swords of the Irish. Victory almost 
immediately declared for Tyrone ; fifteen hundred 
English fell on the field of battle ; the slaughter of 
their principal officers was unexampled : Tyrone 
became master of all the artillery, and provisions 
and ammunition of the royal army, and the fort 
of Blackwater, the great object of his ambition, 
surrendered at discretion. Borlase, speaking of 
this victory, says, that ** such a victory the Irish 
never gained since the English first set foot in Ire« 
land." Tyrone's implacable enemy, Marshal Bag- 
nal, with other principal officers, was slain. The 
brilliant triumph of the Irish under Tyrone, fan- 
ned the almost extinguished embers of insurrec- 
tion in the western and southern counties of Ire- 
lane. The lords of Lixnaw, Feirmoy, Mountgar- 
rett, Cahir, united with the Irish against the Eng- 
lish ; and the Geraldines, who were distinguished 
by the popular titles of the Knights of tfie Valley^ 
and the White Knights^ joined the general confe- 
deracy for the restoration of Irish independence. 
The power of England never received so great a 
jihock as at this period ; and Elizabeth had suffer- 
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ed so much in her finances, and in her peace of 
mind, by the exasperating prolongation of the Irish 
war, that she would not, according to the English 
historian, have much regretted the total loss of such 
an incumbrance on her government *^ The Eng- 
lish council," Mr Hume writes, " were now sen- 
sible that the rebellion of Ireland was come to a 
dangerous head, and that the former temporizing 
acts of granting truce and pacification to the re- 
bels, and of allowing them to purchase pardons by 
resigning part of the plunder acquired during their 
insurrection, served only to encourage the spirit of 
mutiny apd disorder among them. Elizabeth, there* 
fore, determined that a decided blow should be 
struck, and that a force should be sent into Ireland; 
which, from its magnitude, must command the re- 
duction of the island.'' A tolerably correct idea 
may be formed of the resources of the Irish, by 
the extent of the force they were now to bring into 
the field against the English. The Earl of Essex, 
to whom Elizabeth was personally devoted, was se- 
lected to command the greatest expedition ever 
sent against Ireland ; he was created Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and put at the head of twenty thousand 
men, with a power of pardoning all treasons, of re* 
moving ofiicers, and conferring dignities ; he might 
conduct the war as his discretion dictated, and was 
only responsible to Elizabeth, whose afiections he 
commanded with unprecedented success. Tyrone 
and his companions in arms were undismayed by 
those gigantic preparations of Eh'zabeth : the flame 
of liberty spread through every corner of Ireland,, 
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iad the glory of making a great and tt«animo6» 
struggle for tibieir freedom animated every bofsotai iat 
thii most eventful crisis. The Earl of Essex waa 
kk a short time undeceived with respect to ttie re« 
aistance which the Irish were able to make ; he was 
opposed in every quarter ; harassed by indefatigaMe 
enemies, who were intimately informed in all thb 
diflhmlties which die country possessed^ and at 
length forced to acknowledge, that even the great 
force committed to his direction by Elizabeth, was 
inadequate to the reduction of so formidable a 
l^ower as the Irish commanded. He complains that 
the great cement which held the Irish together was 
thisir inveterate antipathy to the reformed religion if 
that the priests of their own persuasion so entirely 
possesised their confidence, that unless by fraud or 
by force something was done to reduce their poww, 
England would have little chance of making a per* 
manent conquest of Ireland. The enemies of £s« 
sex lost no time in exaggerating the disgrace of the 
British arms, and the vain-gloriouS boastings of their 
leader. The army of the latter was reduced so low 
as four thousand, when Tyrone, who expected a 
considerable supply of arms, money, and ammu* 
nition from Sfpain, proposed a parley to the Eng« 
Ush general. The circumstances in whidi Es« 
i^ stood, forced him to embrace an ofifer which 
ibight be the means of retrieving his strength.-^ 
A truce for five weeks was agreed to, and the 
usual conditions which we see the Irish demanding 
after every struggle with England, of a free exer« 
cise of their religion, the restoration of their lands, 
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bnd all u«m|>tiMi from the English gov^romentj 
. ti?ere agreed to kxy Essex as a reasooabl^ grouad pf 
tooncilkitioia between the two powers. Such a treat;^^ 
with ski(&h an enemy as Tytone^ was a tonrce of tb^ 
llitterest mordfica/tion to the i(|ueet], who at this 
time began to suspect the designs ci her favourite 
^Bssex. It is said she wrote to that ;geaeral with 
her own haiid, a letter of severe ijebioilstrascej 
which stuDg him so pcngnantly, that hie determined 
to repair imtQediately to Jbrer royal pteseiice. and 
confront his enemies. He left the gov^nment 6f 
Ireland to Sir Qeorge Carew and Cbancdlor Lof- 
ttis. Elizabeth was dressing in her bed-chamber 
when Essex rushed in« covered with dust. AU the 
fond recollections of former confidence returned^ 
f which su^eeded in mispehding the indignation her 
MQisfortunes in Ireland had created; but when re** 
flection began to return, and pride re-assumed its 
.{^ace in the bosom of the queen^ the bold and im- 
petu<MJS favourite was repelled with indignity, be 
was ordered to confine himself to his chamber, and 
after being examined before the council, he was 
committed to the custody of the lord keeper* The 
disgrace suffered by Essex was a sure source of tri- 
umph to the Irish leaders; and the co-operation of 
Spain soon after, who sent supplies of money and 
ammunition, elevated their hopes to the highest 
pinnacle, of re-establishing the ancient liberties of 
their country. Tyrone, or rather O'Nial, the title 
so dear to Irish vanity, declared himself the cham«> 
pion of the holy faith, and thus backed by every 
passion of the human bosom, determined to mak9 
one effort jnore against the common enemy* 
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The power of the colony was never mote formid« 
ably assailed than at the momentous crisis when its 
defence was entrusted to a governor who was not 
heretofore distinguished, either in the field or in 
the cabinet Charles Blunt, Lord Moun^oy, was 
appointed deputy of Ireland, with full power to act 
in this country in such a manner as his own judg- 
ment should best direct. A man of studious and 
secluded habits, little of enterprize was expected 
from his administration. He started from his study 
into the field, no doubt with an improved and high- 
ly cultivated understanding : and the results of his 
administration demonstrated, that it did not require 
years of practical experience to make a man of his 
capacity an efficient and successful officer. Under 
his administration, the power c i the Irish received the 
most fatal blow } under him, the Irish spirit was first 
obliged to bend to the overwhelming combination 
of force and fraud ; under him, England most suc- 
cessfully practised her schemes of division among 
the rival chieftains of Ireland { he prosecuted the 
war against the Irish with an unprecedented vigour ; 
and the fame of O'Nial, which rendered the Irish 
-80 formidable an enemy, sunk before the ascendant 
fortune of Mountjoy. The various septs seceded 
from the standard of O'Nial, who was beaten in aU 
most every effi>rt to recover his military reputation. 
Mountjoy introduced a new system of warfare^ 
which distressed the Irish much more than their 
accustomed pitched battles with the English ; be 
desolated the country, and thus deprived the Irish 
^ of the necessaries of life. Famine was judged by 
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him his most powerful ally ; and the fields of Ire«^ 
land, which once exhibited the fruits of industry, 
wefe laid waste by the uhpitying sword of an £ng« 
lish army. To these evils were added the destruc* 
tive plan of circulating a base currency through 
Ireland, by which the rival chieftains might be de« 
prived of the means of procuring supplies from 
foreign countries. This plan, though it had the 
effect of multiplying the distresses of the Irish, re« 
coiled on its authors ; for the army of the English 
were almost beggared, and their spirit almost con* 
quered by the reflection, that the reward of all their 
toils was to be the possession of a depreciated and 
debased currency. '^ The hearts of the queen's 
soldiers," says Morrison, ^* failed herewith, for they 
served in discomfort, and came home beggars ; so 
that only the treasurers and pay-masters, who were 
thereby infinitely enriched, had cause to bless the 
authors of the invention/' The murmurs of the 
soldiers were so great, that Mountjoy determined 
to give them all the occupation he could ; and with 
this view he portioned them into small divisions, 
and proceeded to the north against O'Nial, where 
he received the submission of many of the allies of 
this fallen chieftain. 

The south of Ireland now presented a scene of 
formidable hostility, and Sir George Carew was in^ 
structed to lead his forces into that part of the 
country where the Irish strength appeared to be 
most advantageously posted. The people of the 
south had long complained of the oppression under 
which they suffered, the extortions of the Engliali 
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sheriflb, the Iqgal marders which werb constlaiitl]^ 
perpetrating, oh the basie diabolical speculatioh of 
confiscating their properties, and the crud ahd re^ 
Biorseless execution of the penal laws. The Irish 
historians of those days vindicate the rtesistance of 
Iheir countryogt^n to the proslelytizing spirit of 
Elizabeth, to which they attribute all the calaoH^ 
ties und^r which Ireland now suffered. To th^ 
jBuccessful practice of intrigue and cormp^n, tlie 
Irish chieftains of the greatest influence were found 
to give their countenance : the rivalship of faction, 
the hatred of families, the jealousy of thosie little 
powers into which the Irish were divided, were so 
fnany instruments in the hands of 3ir George 
Carew, to effect the subjugation of all. We there- 
fore find the houses of Mac Arthy, in Munster, ex^ 
hausting themselves in those destructive contests 
which left their country exposed to the common 
enemy. At the time Sir George Carew proceeded 
against Munster, the Irish had in a great measure 
settled all their domestic feud$i, and from the ap- 
prehension of the common danger, joined against 
the invader of their territories ; but their numbers, 
however formidable, being commanded by separate 
and independent leaders, jealous of each other, and 
restrained by no superior authority, could never be 
able to cope with the English ^rmy, under a lead^ 
^f decision and of talent, to whom all those he 
commanded looked up with common reverence, 
and among whom the spirit of faction and division 
could never enter. Against such an enemy as the 
Irish, the weapons of corruption are more formid- 
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able than the sword or the bayonet : the one wouI4 
fiucc08d in dividing and weakening, the other ini 
uniting and strengthening. Sir George Carew 
therefore employed the artillery of jealousies and 
sttspicions among the Irish^ and succeeded in 
making the Irish chieftain th^ instrument of hiti 
own degradation. He stooped to the fneanest arti^ 
fioes to entrap the Irish ; he wcmld bribe the sister 
to betray the brother, as in the case of the sister of 
the Earl of Desmond, who was married to Dermot 
O'Connor ; and the servant to assassinate his nuts^ 
ter, as in tbp case of the servant of the said earl, 
yho confessed at the place of execution, that he 
was bribed by Sir George Carew to perform so ho* 
Bourable a duty. Such were the practices by which 
he endeavoured to effect the humiliation of the 
Irish. When he drew his sword, the country through 
which he passed was marked with desolatioq; a 
divided people fled before the misery of famine ; 
^nd the principal strong-hold of the south fell into 
the hands of Sir George Carew, by which he com* 
pleted its conquest. Peace was restored ; the peace 
of annihilation was established ; and the Irish only 
then began to reflect on the folly of those jealousies 
which exposed them to the fury and the avarice of 
the common i^nemy. 

The arms of Mountjoy and Sir George Carew 
had almost extinguished the spkit of insurrection, 
when the reports of a new supply from Spain, of 
men, arms, and money, circulated through every 
corner of the kingdom. For a length of time the 
rumour was discredited ; it was supposed that the 
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advice of CNiaPs reverse of fortune might have 
jeached the court of Spain, and prevented the ef- 
fort which, in the days of victory, might have se- 
cured the freedom of Ireland. The Spaniards 
succeeded in effecting a landing at Kinsale in 
1601, and as it generally happens in all such cases^ 
the hopes of the invaders were considerably damp- 
ed by the unflattering prospect which the country 
now presented of an active and efficient co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Irish. O'Nial and 0*Don* 
nell, the one at the head of a considerable force 
from Connaught and Leinster, the other with the 
flower of the Ulster forces, marched to the assis- 
tance of their foreign friends,who were then besieg- 
ed at Kinsale by Sir George Cafew. The poor 
people of Ireland were once more animated with 
the hope, of being able to recover their liberty and 
to preserve their religion j the clergy,, whom Mr 
Leiand so often represents as the bigotted ferment 
ters of sedition, yielded to those feelings by which 
every honest Irish mind was impelled, and stimula- 
ted their oppressed and persecuted countrymen tp 
a vigorious resistance of that power which had in- 
flicted such unprecedented suffering throughout the 
land. The colony, on the other hand, put forth all 
their strength ; and the English government lost 
no time in sending forward a large force to co-ope- 
rate with the Lord Deputy. The Spaniards received 
a reinforcement, and all the disaffected septs of 
Ireland conceived that the hour of their deliverance 
from England had at length arrived. The exertion 
was universal, and the English army seemed threat* 
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ened wttli ifmnediate aiinihilatioti, when they are 
rescued bj the temerity and precipitancy of the Spa- 
nish commander. The EogUsh had laid siege to 
Cork^ and, pressed by the army of O'Nial in their 
Kar, they were nearly starved into submission^ when 
the i^anish Commander insisted that O'Nial 8houl4 
no longer delay attacking the English in their camp, 
who were diminished in numbers, and exhausted 
in spirit: the fatal order wasr obeyed, contrary to 
the advice of O'Nial, and the Irish army, after a 
furious conflict, was disgracefully routed. The va« 
rious forces^ of which the Irish army was composed, 
retired to their respective provinces ; and O'Nial 
and O- Donnell, stung with disappointment and vex- 
ation, from that day gave up the: cause for iwiiich 
they had endured so much toil, and incurred so 
much danger. 

The Spanish general, Don Juan, under the im- 
pression that the Irish had betrayed their country as 
well as their allies, immediately proposed a truce with 
Mountjoy, which, after some conferences, was grant- 
ed. Mr Leland has written a speech for the Spanish 
general, which is not more disgraceful to the head 
than to the heart of the Spaniard ; he makes him 
upbraid the Irish, who must have been so interested 
in the success of his enterprise, with treachery, weak- 
ness, and cowardice ; and he represents the officer 
of a gallant and generous nation indulging in all 
the wretched effusions of pride, disappointment, and 
malice. We cannot subscribe to those relations, so 
inconsistent with the dictates of common sense, or 
the obvious suggestions of those circumstances un- 
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der which tJie Spaoafiards tiben acted idft Ireland ;. bat 
we cannot closle our ejes agaimt tbe objaet of that 
bktQriaD, wbo» in every page of hia history, stmg^ 
glea tck obacore the character of a peaple who so 
long njade a gloriona resistance to tbe greatest dea% 
potism in £aro{ie. After the failnre of this last 
eiflbct^ O'Nial considered all further struggles as 
increasuig tbe calamities of his country : we there* 
fare find him submitting to tbe humiliating condi-* 
tions of Idonntjoy ; and almost at the moment the 
inveterate oppressor of his country, Elisabeth, was 
sinking into the tomb, O'Nial and his gallant com-i 
panions were obliged to bawto tbesoperaiN^finrtane of 
ker arms. A tolerably correct opinion may be formi* 
ed of tbe calamities endured by the Irish natton>* 

* Mr Hume, whenever he write^t of Ireland, indulges in all 
that high and swelling tone of national ascendancy, which the 
conqueror always assumes, when speaking of a fallen nation ; he 
takes but little pains in ascertaining the truth of his opinions, 
hot suffisrs himself to be carried down the current of public ru- 
mour, which represented the Irish as a wild and barbarous na- 
tion. The volume of Bede, in which Mr Hume might have read 
of the ancient fame of Ireland, was open to him in vain ; the 
testhnony of Alfred to the learning of Ireland, was for 'him te* 
corded in vaia. The integrity with which the poor people of Ire* 
land clung to their ancient religion was, in the opinion of Mr 
Hume, an additional evidence of her barbarism; and the virtues 
which should raise the Irish people in the estimation of every 
mind ofsensib^ty and honour, are the proofs of that incon^ible 
spirit of resistance to ijie promulgation of those laws, and fhc^ ra-) 
tionality of that religion, which England so piously laboured tQ 
disseminate by fire and sword. << Even at the end of the six- 
teenth century," writes Mr Hume, " when every Christian nation 
was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, that island, lying 
ia a t«operal9 climate^ enjoying a fertile soil, accessible ia its 
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during this remorseless struggle far l>er complete 
subjiagation, by a view of tlie exti:»(>rdi«a;^y pricei 

iikiadoiiy possessed of iimufaemble b«b0i9^s» ^t^^p^hstiUy notwithr 
fttandiBg these advaxKfeages^ inhabited. t>y a people, whose custojxu^ 
and mamiecs apfiro^ched neaxer th^s^ qf sskv^ges, than of barba* 
riamu*' Mr Hume has these observali^ii^ on. Irdaiid in hi» r&iff^ 
of Elizabeth ; but in ihe xeigo of Henry VUI* the aa^e U%- 
torian seems to have forgotten, that he has most phibsophics^j 
aoeouhted for the barbarity which he so unfeelingly charges upon 
that country. Speaking of the cruelty and folly with which Ire^ 
land was treated by England, he says, that^ << thrown out of the 
protection of justice, the natives could find no security but m 
force ; and flying .the neighbourhood of cities, which they could 
not approach with safety, they sheltered themselves within 
marshes and forests from the insolence of their unknown masters-; 
being treated like wild beasts, they becwasie such ; and joining tb^ 
ardour oi revenge t& their y^ untamed barbaritjy they greir 
eVery day moneintractafoteand more dangerous.'' These wer» 
the resins why Ireland, in the sixteenth century, presented sueh 
a scene of ruin, and desolation, and barbarity ; and they were 
bad reasons for upbraiding a nation which had been distinguish* 
ed in Europe as a principal asylum of the art^ and sciences. The 
ancient prosperity of Irish agriculture is well attested by th^ 
most respectable authorities, and the researches of the learned of 
modem days furnish us with proo& that even the mountains of 
Ireland were once the seats of wealth, population and refinement. 
Molyneux, in a letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, thus writes : 
^ Ireland has certainly been better inhabited formerly, than it is 
at present. Mountains that are now covered with bogs, have 
been formerly ploughed, for where you dig five or six feet deep» 
you discern a proper soil for vegetation, and find it ploughed intQ 
ridges and furrows. This is observable in the wild mountains be* 
tween Armagh and Dunddk, and likewise on the Jpiountains of 
Altimore ; the same, as I am informed, has been observed in the 
counties of Derry and Don^aL A plough was found in a very 
deep bog in the latter, and an hedge with wattles standing under 
a bog that was five or six feet in depth. I have seen likewise 
large old oaks grow on land that had the remains of furrows and 
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of every necessary of life. If the Irishman was 
able to console himself with the reflection^ that the 

ridges, and I am told that on the top of a high mountain in the 
north there are yet remainmg the streets, and other marks of a 
large town; and in truth there are few places, but either at pre* 
aent, or when the bog is removed, exhibit marks of the ploughs 
which must surely have proved the countiy formerly to be well 
inhabited.** 

' Morrison, from whom Mr Leland takes the burthen of his re« 
iation during the reign of Elizabeth^ and who accompanied 
Mountjoy during the f^odous progress of that deputy's anna 
through Ireland, bears testimony to the prosperous state of the 
Irish agriculture, eVen in the sixteenth century. ** 1 was surpris* 
ed," he writes, ** at the beauty and fertility of O'Moore's coun- 
try, and the neat manner in which it was laid out for tillage." 
Giraldus Cambrensis, one of the most malignant and prejudiced 
writers of Irish misfortune, gives the following picture of Ireland : 
« The plains are fertile in com, the mountains are covered with 
flocks, the woods abound with game :**. also, << This island is 
rich in pasture and agriculture, in milk, in honey, and in wines, 
though not of its own growth. Stanihurst says, that Ireland 
was known to be rich in mines of different metals. Donatus^ 
bishop of Fesul, near Florence, who wrote eleven centuries back, 
affirmed, that Ireland abounded with gems, cloth and gold ; the 
great plenty of gold is attested by the quantity of plate used by 
the sovereigns of Tara, and in churches throughout the kingdom. 
The lofty golden goblets, which distinguished the ancient Irish 
feasts, are an evidence of the luxury of private families. With 
respect to the ancient commerce of Ireland, Tacitus, in his life 
of Agricola, affirms that the harbours of Ireland were more fre* 
quented by foreign merchants than Britain, and that Ireland 
connected the most powerful provinces of the empire, by a great 
commercial intercourse." Notwithstanding the denunciation of 
Mr Hume against the civilization of ancient Ireland, we must 
totally reject historical evidence, or admit that Ireland was the 
mart of civilization and science for the west of Europe. Her 
hospitality* and learning are extolled by all the writers of the 
middle ages ; from all parts of Europe, its youth flocked hither 'm 
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last act of Ireland's suffering closed with the life of 
Elizabethp and that its devoted inhabitants were 
hereafter to enjoy the blessings of protection and 
tranquillity ; the blood which had been shed in the 
defence of this licentious liberty, enjoyed by the 
various septs into which Irishmen were divided, 
and by which they were so often distracted and 
convulsed^ would not.be considered a dear pur- 
chase for the establishment of legitimate govern- 
ment^ and the impartial dispensation of justice. 
Thp mqfit ardent lover of Irish freedom might not 
have lamented the overthrow of a system which 
contained in its principles such fruitful seed of 
anarchy and wesdcness; and the introduction of 
English laws and customs would have been receiv- 
ed by the patriot and the philosopher as the healer 
of those wounds with which the fugitive and cow- 
ardly wars of nearly five^ centuries had disfigured 

crowds, and Irish professors laid the first foundation of semina- 
ries and universities abroad. 

The ancient state of Irish learning, so flattering to the pride 
of an Irisbmany is proved beyond the possibility of controversy. 
, There is not a fact in history w)uch may not be disputed, if we 
hesitate to give credit to the testimonies in favour of our ancient 
literature. Bede, tJsher, Camden, abound with evidence in 
support of the ancient literary fame of Ireland. Camden, speak- 
Jng of Sulgenus, who flotiri^hed in the tenth century, thus writes ; 
** He was sent into Ireland for his education ; he went hither to 
court the muses in a land &r famed for admirable wisdom ; and 
our English ancestors appear to have borrowed thence their al- 
phabet, as they formerly used the same which is employe^ to this 
day in. Ireland ; i^o that Ireland was adorned with the splendour 
of genius in those ages, when the rest of the cl^ristian world lay 
immured in daricness." 

VOL. I. Y 
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hifi Coukitry; • Tiie scenes wiiidiaretofoilowai^d 
BO such cdnaolatioii to the afflieted reader; the 
cweky of die Sfword oaly gtv^s iray to the more 
"torturhig cmdty of the la^ j and the amlMttan of 
the 'SoldieCy which ao often tht^ew a xay t^ gloty 
o¥er the moat dreadful cataatrophei is heresStet to 
be suoeeeded by the eeeqnng tad iMidiousairtSficie 
of the legal femder on the feelinga «nd the miseries 
of Irishmen* Sliaabeth aocoideded in breaking 
down the hitherto tmtameafbi^ spirit of Ireland ; 
and proseciaked the war against a bra^e and «on- 
scientious nation^ v^ith a ieair and baibat^ ahnoM 
unexampled in the annals pf history. 

By aa imrcdeisting ^stem of ^fypressien ttnd vio* 
lence she onrertaraed a power whfeh had twisted. ifor 
three thousand years; a power which sometimes 
greatly atniggled with difficulties, was often distin- 
guished by its splendouTi its gio^^ and its intrin- 
sic benefit to mankind ; renowned for it$ sanctity^ 
its learning, hospitalityi charity, valour and l^onour. 
This country^ which an insatiable thU*6t of domi^ 
nion and avarip^ laid waste witii such OBpi^in^ ' 
isolation, had onee the merit of dosing throagli 
the nations of Europe religion, learning, and the 
arts; a proud and consoling &ct» to wlij^h ih^ 
high and undisputed authority of Bed^ Alfred aod 
CarWden, bear a wtlUng and ingenuous testimcny.^ 
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